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THE  WORLD  UNVISITED 

"  IF  I  had  ten  thousand  pounds,"  said  my  cousin 
Zenobia,  "  I'd  invest  five  thousand " 

"  Better  say  eight  thousand,"  I  interrupted.  "  Interest 
may  go  down  before  prices,  and  your  tastes  are  not 
Spartan." 

"  Well,  eight  thousand— and  with  the  rest  I'd " 

"  Travel." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  By  an  enormously  complex  and  fearsomely  rapid  pro- 
cess of  deduction,  not  unlike  that  by  which  I  anticipate, 
when  I  see  lightning,  that  I  shall  hear  thunder." 

"  It's  been  the  dream  of  my  life." 

"  I  could  have  told  you  that  too.  But  I  can  tell 
you  more.  I  can  tell  you  where  you  would  go." 

I  made  only  one  mistake.  I  included  Munich  and 
Dresden.  My  mind  was  moving  in  pre-war  channels. 
Zenobia's  wasn't.  She  is  an  ex-sergeant-major  in  the 
W.V.R.,  and  organised  a  protest  against  the  supplying 
of  a  superior  quality  of  margarine  to  German  prisoners. 
"  I  won't  set  a  foot  in  Hunland  as  long  as  I  live,"  she 
said  severely.  So  I  shunned  the  German  frontier. 
For  the  rest,  the  task  was  easy.  I  had  only  to  follow 
the  Inky  Way  and  nearer  galaxies  of  Baedeker  :  Paris, 
Switzerland,  Florence,  Home,  Naples,  Athens,  the 
Isles  of  Greece,  the  Pyramids,  the  Temples  of  Luxor, 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus — and  Paris  again  for  the 
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stock  of  gowns  (or  frocks,  is  it  ?)  to  wear  at  the  British 
boarding-houses  where  for  the  rest  of  her  life  Zenobia 
would  figure  as  an  ineffable  blend  of  culture,  fashion, 
worldly  wisdom,  and  the  Proper  Thing.  I  had  a 
kaleidoscopic  vision  of  her  travelled  trunks — and  of 
Zenobia  herself,  at  fifty,  pacing  the  links  at  Dunbar, 
in  the  big  straw  hat  and  blue  veil  she  had  worn  at 
Baalbec. 

My  Uncle  Matthew,  too,  has  his  travel  ambitions. 
He  is  a  robust  and  successful  brass-founder,  just  turned 
sixty  :  in  1918  a  photograph  in  a  local  paper  revealed 
him,  rather  squintified,  in  the  interior  of  a  tank,  handing 
over  a  cheque  for  a  handsome  portion  of  War  Loan 
stock.  Before  retiring  finally  to  his  Italianate  mansion 
at  Dunoon  he  means  to  see  a  bit  of  the  world.  By 
"  world "  he  means  the  English-speaking  world.  He 
is  as  unaware  of  Baedeker  as  Baedeker  of  him.  Though 
he  once  went  to  Paris  at  the  Glasgow  "  Ferr  "  with 
Mr  M'Coll,  the  potato  merchant,  and  discovered  a 
shop  in  "  some  roo  or  other "  where  they  sold  real 
Talisker  whisky,  Uncle  Mattha  has  no  use  for  Continental 
travel,  regarding  it,  I  think,  as  a  feminine  and  high- 
brow diversion,  like  Beethoven,  the  Art  Institute,  and 
poker-work.  His  route  will  be  mainly  an  All-Bed  one. 
He  will  want  to  see  the  Rand,  Calcutta,  an  Australian 
sheep-run,  and  the  godowns  of  Hong-Kong.  Calgary 
and  Medicine  Hat  will  claim  his  attention  :  Niagara 
will  stun  him  with  thundering  sound,  and  form  an 
imposing  background  for  his  whiskers  and  umbrella  ; 
he  will  live  some  intense  moments  in  the  Chicago 
stock-yards,  and  have  introductions  to  "  high  heid- 
yins "  in  Marshall  Field's  and  Wanamaker's.  And 
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when  he  comes  home  we  shall  hear  all  about  Joliet 
and  Sing  Sing,  and  the  Flatiron  Building,  and  the 
Bowery,  and  vaudeville,  and  movies,  and  roof-gardens, 
and  crooks,  and  saloons,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Irish- 
American  policeman  at  the  corner  near  the  hotel. 
What  Paris  is  to  the  American  woman,  New  York  will 
become  to  Uncle  Mattha. 

"  See  your  own  country  first,"  is  the  motto  of  my 
perfervid  Highland  friend,  Sandy  Cameron.  He  has 
been  seeing  Scotland  for  forty  years,  but  he  has  still 
to  explore  a  few  minor  bens  and  lochs  in  north-west 
Sutherland.  When  he  has  mastered  these,  he  will 
go  to  try  his  Gaelic  on  the  natives  of  Wales,  Ireland, 
Brittany,  and  "  the  other  Celtic  countries."  As  these 
apparently  include  France,  Spain,  and  Bohemia,  England 
stands  rather  a  poor  chance  of  ever  beholding  his 
Cameron  kilt,  leather  brogues,  and  Highland  bonnet, 
or  of  witnessing  his  adroitness  in  the  use  of  the  fleerish. 

My  own  tastes  in  travel  are  bizarre,  not  to  say 
pathological.  I  sympathise  to  some  extent  with  Sandy 
Cameron,  but  I  have  not  "the  Gaelic,"  or  a  kilt,  or 
Highland  cousins.  My  visits  to  Ireland  have  been 
inspired  by  a  morbid  interest  in  her  decaying  towns, 
the  bleak  forlorn  shrines  of  her  neglected  saints,  the 
Ossianic  sadness  of  her  bare  hills  and  wild  coasts,  and 
the  lush  melancholy  of  her  forsaken  rivers.  If  she 
were  to  become  another  Denmark  or  a  greater  Ulster, 
I  should  lose  all  taste  for  her  :  smart  steamers  and 
clean  hotels  would  destroy  the  elusive  charm  of  the 
Shannon  and  the  Blackwater ;  Kells  or  Lisdoonvarna 
thronged  with  imperialistic  trippers  would  become  as 
stale  as  Melrose  or  Scarborough  ;  and  even  Gougane- 
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barra  would  tempt  me  no  more.  As  for  the  Grand 
Tour,  if  I  had  been  able  to  travel  in  my  twenties,  I 
should  no  doubt  have  followed  reverently  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Addison,  Gray,  Goethe,  Byron,  Shelley,  Turner, 
Ruskin,  and  the  Brownings,  and  by  now  my  ambitions 
would  probably  have  been  confined  to  filling  up  the 
lacunae  of  former  journeys.  It  is  with  "  culture " 
travel  as  with  the  war  :  I  should  like  to  have  gone 
through  it,  but  not  to  go  through  it.  I  am  past 
the  stage  at  which  orthodox  and  standard  beauties 
could  make  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  my 
disillusioned  historical  imagination  would  respond  no 
longer  to  the  spell  of  world-famed  "  monuments." 
My  tastes  are  definitely  individual  and  explorative  ; 
my  palate  craves  something  slightly  faisande,  some- 
thing not  to  be  found  on  printed  menus,  something 
whose  flavour  is  subtilised  and  protracted  by  a  lingering 
suspicion  of  poison. 

Thus,  in  France  I  should  be  attracted  mainly  by 
the  dreary  Landes  of  the  south-west,  the  bleak  poor 
region  of  Auvergne,  the  sinister  plain  of  the  Camargue, 
and  the  savage  canyons  of  the  Dauphine  Alps.  If  I 
went  to  Italy  it  would  be  to  see  the  flooded  farm 
lands  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  ;  the  sombre  decay  of 
insalubrious  Ravenna ;  the  malarial  marshes  where 
Goethe  saw  a  notice  urging  travellers  to  quit  the 
district  before  nightfall ;  and  the  once-famous,  long- 
neglected  towns — earthquake-shaken,  fever-stricken,  and 
saint-ridden — of  that  afflicted  Graeco-Roman  region 
described  by  Lenormant,  Gissing,  Maupassant,  and 
Norman  Douglas.  In  Greece  I  should  avoid  the  blue- 
veil  territory  and  the  trail  of  the  histrionic  Byron,  but 
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I  should  like  to  go  up  the  Pass  of  Tempe  and  climb 
Olympus,  and,  if  I  can  get  ahead  of  the  new  tourist 
offensive  that  will  follow  the  attainment  of  world-peace, 
I  may  consider  a  tour  from  Cairo  to  Sinai,  Akaba, 
Petrsea,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Hauran,  with  a  possible 
extension  to  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Turkestan.  Even 
if  my  cousin  Zenobia  should  remove  her  ban  from 
Hunland,  I  shall  probably  not  have  any  desire  to  behold 
the  mock  facades  and  wooden  battlements  that  crown 
the  forested  bluffs  along  the  Khine.  No  river  has 
been  so  staled  by  fashion  and  so  travestied  by  art :  all 
the  ballads  and  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  the 
atmospheric  glamour  of  Goethe,  Heine,  and  Romain 
Rolland,  cannot  obscure  the  dread  facts  of  Homburg, 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  tourist  steamers  ;  and  the  romantic 
exaggerations  of  Turner  and  his  British  imitators  have 
hopelessly  dwarfed  the  Rhine  scenery.  The  Blue 
Danube  is  less  hackneyed,  but  it  does  not  begin  to 
tempt  me  till  it  has  passed  Budapest ;  and  my  objective 
would  not  be  Belgrade  and  the  Iron  Gates,  but  those 
mournful  willow-forests  of  the  lower  reaches,  where 
the  lonely  river  loses  itself  in  dim  unbridgeable  lagoons, 
haunted  only  by  frogs  and  wild-fowl  and  the  fever-mists 
that  whiten  in  the  moonshine. 


In  our  teens  the  inevitableness  of  death  oppresses 
us  like  a  nightmare.  By  a  law  of  thought  which  a 
child  can  hardly  grasp,  the  overflowing  cup  suggests 
the  empty  one.  Do  you  remember  those  bright,  stuffy 
Sunday  mornings  in  church,  when  a  chance  phrase 
of  the  preacher  drew  your  wandering  thoughts  from 
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the  four  corners  of  the  universe  to  the  edge  of  an  open 
grave  ;  when  the  lazy-rnoted  sunshine  gave  place  to 
a  cold  light  in  which  everything  stood  out  with  livid 
starkness,  and  the  rosy  clerygman  became  a  grim 
doomster,  pronouncing  sentence  upon  you  and  all 
mankind  ?  "  Death  is  fixed  and  certain ;  to  that 
cataract  the  river  of  your  life  is  hurrying ;  every  day 
of  your  life,  every  beat  of  your  heart,  every  tick  of  that 
clock  brings  it  nearer  :  somewhere  in  the  future,  and 
not  very  far  away,  it  lies  across  your  path,  predeter- 
mined and  immovable  :  the  day  on  which  you  must 
DIE."  Do  you  remember  how  the  cold  sweat  burst 
from  you,  and  everything  swam  before  your  eyes — and 
how,  five  minutes  later,  the  sun  was  shining  again, 
and  you  were  wondering  what  it  was  that  had  troubled 
you  ?  You  never  really  accepted  and  overcame  this 
sense  of  death's  inevitableness,  though  as  you  grew 
older  you  acquired  the  power  of  subduing  it,  and  at 
last  it  troubled  you  no  more.  But  in  its  place,  as  you 
approached  middle  age,  there  emerged  a  more  subtly 
desolating  idea  :  that  life  itself  had  cheated  you — that 
you  had  never  really  lived. 

On  a  wet  Saturday  evening  in  the  last  summer  of 
the  war,  I  was  wandering  disconsolately  amid  the  dark 
greenery  and  tashed  flower-gardens  of  a  Glasgow 
suburb.  All  of  a  sudden  there  streamed  out  from  a 
side-avenue  a  company  of  young  people  in  fancy  dresses, 
the  boys  in  pierrot  or  Tyrolean  garb,  the  girls  in  brightly 
coloured  costumes  whose  diversity  of  race  and  period 
was  harmonised  by  the  modern  touch  of  Amazonian 
succinctness.  It  was  as  if  morning  sunshine  had 
welled  out  from  amid  the  sullen  shrubberies.  The 
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procession  halted  at  the  gate  of  a  villa,  and  a  pierrot 
turned  the  handle  of  a  piano-organ  of  the  spinet  order, 
emphasising  the  quaintness  of  an  antiquated  operatic 
melody  by  absurd  amateurish  pauses  that  drew  laughing 
protests  from  the  dancers.  The  bells  of  youth  began 
to  chime  in  my  heart ;  curious  little  thrills  ran  through 
me.  .  .  .  There  was  Philina,  in  rakish  feather-hat 
and  bewitching  riding-habit  of  blue  and  silver  ;  and 
slender  little  Mignon,  with  her  dark  curls  and  frightened 
frown,  and  wild  eyes  and  trembling  mouth  ;  and  bold, 
black-eyed  Carmen,  in  flame-coloured  mantilla,  eloquent 
petticoat  on  confident  hips,  and  a  red  rose  in  her  thick 
dark  hair.  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  from 
the  company,  and  they  passed  before  me  like  figures 
in  a  dream,  unconscious  of  the  dreamer's  presence. 
As  my  eyes  travelled  over  them,  my  thoughts  revolved 
in  old  orbits  of  romance,  and  I  revisited  ecstatically 
all  the  worlds  where  I  had  left  a  piece  of  my  heart.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  the  stage  became  aware  of  the  audience,  and 
the  dreamer  awoke.  Carmen  and  Philina  crossed  the 
road  ;  I  heard  the  jingle  of  a  Eed  Cross  collecting-box. 
I  raised  my  hat  loutishly,  and  fished  out  a  shilling. 
Carmen  had  a  strong  Glasgow  accent,  and  I  did  not 
turn  away  quickly  enough  to  escape  noticing  Philina's 
bad  teeth. 

"  I  shall  never  see  Philina,"  I  burst  forth,  when  I  had 
reached  a  spot  suitable  for  soliloquy  and  gesticulation. 
"  But  did  I  ever  expect  to  see  her  ?  Yes — or  why 
those  vain  regrets  ?  "  And,  looking  backward,  I 
divined  in  my  former  self  a  wild  irrational  hope  that 
I  myself  might  one  day  lose  a  world  for  Cleopatra, 
witness  a  battle  of  the  Blues  and  Greens  in  the  Circus 
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of  Byzantium,  see  Naples  and  Masaniello  with  the 
eyes  of  Salvator  Rosa,  be  one  of  the  lovers  of  Ninon 
PEnclos,  salute  the  standard  of  Prince  Charlie  at  Glen- 
finnan,  dance  at  a  fete-champetre  of  Watteau  or  Boucher, 
talk  with  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  and  Dr  Johnson, 
follow  the  oriflamme  of  Gautier's  waistcoat  through 
the  Quartier  Latin  of  Murger,  and  spend  a  Sunday 
with  Mimi  at  St  Cloud.  Fool  that  I  was,  or  unfortunate, 
to  have  dissipated  my  soul  in  those  dream-worlds  of 
romance  or  of  lying  history,  instead  of  living  so  that 
memory  would  fill  the  void  now  tenanted  by  unsatisfied 
longings.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  lamented  my 
lack  of  a  university  education.  Not  on  account  of 
conic  sections  and  the  categories,  but  on  account  of 
Union  debates  and  gossip,  college  friendships  and 
dances  and  clownings,  and  all  the  other  heartsome, 
companionable  things  that  make  up  the  romantic 
comedy  of  happy  youth. 

Did  Goethe  himself  ever  meet  Philina  ?  I  doubt 
it ;  and  he  certainly  never  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
players.  The  early  pages  of  "  Wilhelm "  are  mainly 
an  imaginary  extension  of  some  romantic  impressions — 
impressions  rather  than  experiences — of  Goethe's  boy- 
hood in  Frankfort,  when  he  was  more  alive  to  the 
Dichtung  than  to  the  Wahrheit  of  existence.  Towards 
middle  life  he  was  troubled  by  romantic  visions  of 
a  Bohemia  into  which  he  had  never  travelled,  and  so 
he  got  rid  of  them  in  a  book,  and  passed  on  to  something 
else.  That  is  the  way  of  creative  genius.  With  us 
who  are  not  geniuses,  those  haunting  might-have- 
beens  remain  in  the  system  and  poison  the  blood.  To 
complete  his  own  cure,  Goethe  added  to  his  picture 
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the  cynical  and  squalid  touches  that  so  offended  the 
chaste  De  Quincey.  He  may  have  thought  they  would 
have  an  equally  antidotal  effect  on  his  reader.  But,  by 
giving  verisimilitude,  the  antidote  only  increases  the 
insidiousness  of  the  sweet  poison.  If  our  illusions 
of  the  eighteenth  century  survive  Casanova's  account  of 
the  execution  of  Damiens,  the  breeding  Mariana  and  the 
cynical  Jarno  are  not  likely  to  cure  us  of  our  Bohemian 
nostalgia. 

Still  less  are  accounts  of  danger  and  discomfort 
calculated  to  cure  us  of  the  go-fever,  or  to  reconcile 
us  to  the  certainty  that  our  mortal  eyes  will  never 
behold  the  distant  mountains  and  rivers  we  have  traced 
so  often  on  the  map.  I  speak  for  myself,  of  course, 
but  I  feel  that  in  this  matter  I  am  more  normal  than 
Uncle  Mattha.  Mr  Arnold  Wright's  glowing  picture 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  virtually  a  great  tin-mine 
and  rubber-farm,  traversed  by  sleeping-car  lines,  and 
bordered  by  big-game  preserves  for  pink-faced  votaries 
of  the  portable  bath,  has  neutralised  for  me  the  allure- 
ments of  Mr  Conrad's  exotic  milieus.  A  large-scale  map, 
however,  and  a  study  of  native  history,  might  give 
assurance  that  tropical  mystery  has  not  vanished  from 
the  sluggish  rivers  of  Kelantan  and  Trengganu.  Even 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  an  "  exclusive  "  British 
tennis-court,  one  may  come  across  those  Dutch- 
Portuguese-Malayan  menages  in  whose  sickly-sweet 
atmosphere — of  fatalistic  disorder  and  languorous  decay 
— Conrad  loves  to  place  his  dreamy  Teutonic  characters. 
The  stain  that  civilisation  has  made  on  the  planet  is 
not  nearly  so  big  or  deep  as  we  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
gested districts  imagine.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  barely 
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visible  on  a  wall-map  of  Europe  ;  a  globe-trotting  fly 
could  blot  it  out ;  yet  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  give 
comfortable  standing-room  to  the  whole  human 
population  of  the  world.  It  is  only  in  the  richer 
districts  of  small-holding  countries  that  man  contrives 
to  cover  the  earth  with  his  traces.  Elsewhere,  one's 
chief  impression,  on  looking  round  from  a  hill-top, 
is  of  man's  utter  insignificance.  Lovers  of  savage 
solitude  do  not  need  to  go  to  Yakutsk  or  Labrador, 
or  to  waste  a  fortune  in  sterilising  a  Scottish  county. 
They  can  have  their  fill  of  loneliness  and  danger  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  tropics,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of 
Singapore  :  among  the  art-loving  Malays  of  Sumatra, 
the  head-hunting  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  or  the  anthro- 
pophagous Papuans  of  New  Guinea.  If  they  are 
fever-proof,  a  river  basin  larger  than  that  of  the  Rhine 
is  at  their  sole  disposal  in  the  Fly  River  district  pf 
New  Guinea.  Do  they  aspire  to  immortality,  let  them 
sail  to  the  western  end  of  the  same  island  and  climb 
and  christen  one  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Charles 
Louis  mountains,  untrodden  as  yet  by  a  human  foot, 
and  glimpsed  only  by  mariners  from  far  out  at  sea. 
Or,  if  they  want  to  be  Robinson  Crusoes  on  the  big  scale, 
and  are  readier  to  put  up  with  spooks  in  the  back- 
garden  than  with  cannibals  in  the  next  valley  but  one, 
let  them  charter  a  proa  at  Macassar,  load  up  with 
hair-oil  and  antimacassars,  and  set  sail  for  Oby  Major. 
This  highly  desirable  island,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  region  described  by  the  eminent  English  scientist, 
A.  R.  Wallace,  as  the  ideal  home  of  mankind,  is  45  miles 
long  by  about  15  broad,  and  contains  750  square  miles 
or  thereby  of  well-watered  land,  mostly  arable.  Being 
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traversed  by  a  mountain  range  about  3000  feet  high, 
the  island  provides  agreeable  varieties  of  temperature, 
and  produces  every  species  of  vegetable  food,  from 
vermicelli  and  mangosteen  to  curly  kail  and  grosets. 
Wine,  arrack,  and  tobacco  can  be  easily  produced,  and 
in  regard  to  spices  and  condiments  the  island  is  Nature's 
cruet-stand.  The  climate,  an  ineffable  blend  of  a 
Brighton  July  with  the  Economic  House  at  Kew,  is 
notoriously  healthy,  the  death-rate  being  the  lowest 
in  the  world.  Earthquakes  infrequent ;  volcanoes 
extinct.  Good  low-ground  shooting  :  monkey,  cuscus 
(an  amusing  little  cuss),  tapirs,  pythons,  birds  of 
paradise,  etc.  Fishing :  beche-de-mer,  etc.  Un- 
restricted mixed  bathing.  Communications  :  occasional 
visits  by  friendly  fishermen.  The  island  is  at  present 

ENTIRELY    UNINHABITED.      Note  I — A    few    ghosts,    left 

by  the  former  occupants,  are  at  the  service  of  new 
tenants. 

If  I  were  a  few  years  younger  (as  we  used  to  say  in 
1914  and  1915)  and  unmarried,  and  hadn't  a  new  book 
to  see  published,  and  a  changing  Europe  to  look  after, 
I  would  look  into  the  claims  of  Oby  Major.  But  I 
should  like  some  particulars  about  those  ghosts. 

"  Be  not  afraid :    the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not," 

the  advertiser  might  reply.  And  Oby  Major  certainly 
suggests  wood-winds.  But  the  sounds  may  be  choral 
rather  than  orchestral — "  airy  tongues  that  syllable 
men's  names  " — and  for  a  shy  and  timid  person  it  must 
be  rather  disconcerting  to  have  a  ghost  to  whom  he 
hasn't  been  introduced  shouting  his  name  down  the 
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chimney  just  at  bedtime.  And  how  about  a  face  at 
the  window,  on  a  moonlight  night  when  you've  a  touch 
of  the  jim- jams  ?  The  idea  has  made  my  flesh  creep, 
in  a  s.-d.  villa  at  East  Kilbride,  and  I'm  afraid  I 
shouldn't  take  to  it  any  more  kindly  if  I  were  alone 
in  Oby  Major  and  the  face  were  like  a  carved  coco-nut. 
No  !  If  you  get  me  four  jolly  good  fellows  to  go  with  me, 
and  to  swear  they'll  never  sleep  out,  or  take  more 
than  their  share  of  the  arrack,  I'm  off  to  Oby  Major 
in  the  morning.  Otherwise  the  trip  is  postponed 
nem.  con.,  as  Bailie  M'Fadyen  would  say.  The  weird 
can  be  overdone,  and  I  suspect  Oby  Major  of  being 
a  brown  relation  of  White  Obi — some  squalid  voodooish 
thing,  will-o'-the-wisp  of  the  fetid  swamp  of  tropic 
diabolism. 


Reading  Oliver  Elton's  "Life  of  Frederick  York 
Powell,"  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  England's  most 
gifted  Icelandic  scholar  had  never  been  in  Iceland, 
and  that  his  Icelandic  collaborator,  Vigfiisson,  had 
never  revisited  his  native  island.  Powell,  of  course, 
was  a  busy  man,  and  his  health  was  precarious.  But 
I  think,  also,  he  feared  disillusion.  To  a  romantic 
English  Tory,  the  humdrum  community  of  peasant 
proprietors  that  is  modern  Iceland  would  have  been 
a  terrible  come-down  from  the  mediaeval  squirearchy 
who  carried  sword  and  sickle  to  the  hayfield,  herded 
their  cattle  to  the  pastures  and  their  thralls  to  the 
blood  fray,  met  in  open-air  parish  councils  to  settle 
fines  for  manslaughter  and  abduction,  varied  their 
fishing  excursions  with  raids  on  Britain  for  booty 
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and  slaves,  and  celebrated  their  own  exploits  in  death- 
less song.  The  average  Iceland  farmer  of  to-day  has 
as  little  in  common  with  the  Njals  and  Sturlas  of  heroic 
times  as  the  modern  dairy-farmer  of  Ayrshire  with 
John  Brown  of  Priesthill  or  Kobert  Burns  ;  and  his 
low  standard  of  living  makes  us  wonder  how,  even 
allowing  for  the  proceeds  of  the  viking  industry,  Iceland 
could  ever  have  afforded  the  luxury  of  clan  warfare. 
Powell  may  well  have  preferred  the  Iceland  of  the 
Sagas  to  the  Iceland  of  the  Danish  administration  and 
of  Baedeker.  But  the  scenery  of  the  Sagas  remains, 
though  the  players  and  the  bards  are  gone.  And, 
though  the  Volsunga  Saga  and  the  Burnt  Njal  are  as 
devoid  of  natural  description  as  the  Song  of  Roland 
or  the  novels  of  Fielding,  the  awesome  scenery  and  weird 
geographical  conditions  of  Iceland  were  unquestionably 
a  main  element  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Sagas.  The 
fires  of  Hecla,  and  its  Arctic  tempests  of  hail  and 
lightning,  are  implicit  in  the  Sigurds  and  Brynhilds  : 
only  such  an  island  could  have  nursed  such  men  and 
women.  To  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Northern  paganism 
who  sought  refuge  here  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
the  place  must  have  seemed  both  a  sanctuary  of  personal 
freedom  and  a  concrete  verification  of  their  grimly 
romantic  theogony.  Man  became  bigger,  and  the  gods 
nearer,  in  the  eyes  of  vikings  who  had  escaped  from  the 
heel  of  Harold  or  Hakon  to  the  very  knees  of  Odin  and 
Thor.  No  wonder  Scandinavian  mythology  had  its 
literary  afterglow  in  a  land  that  ought,  ideally,  to  have 
been  its  cradle. 

To  Iceland  o'er  the  faem  from  where  I  write  is  six 
hundred  miles  of  open  sea ;   and  on  the  other  side  of 
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Iceland  is  the  one-hundred-miles-wide  Denmark  Strait, 
the  main  route  of  the  silent  procession  of  icebergs  along 
the  Greenland  coast.  I  feel  shivery  on  the  sea  side  of 
me  to  think  I  am  within  thirty  hours'  fast  steaming 
of  the  doorstep  of  the  Arctic.  In  actual  distance, 
Reykjavik  is  nearer  to  me  than  Berlin  or  Lyons. 
Practically,  it  is  as  remote  as  Oby  Major.  For  the 
Danish  mail  steamers,  though  stout,  are  small,  and 
the  five  hundred  miles  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Cape 
Skagen  is  the  wildest  and  bleakest  stretch  of  ocean 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Such  a  journey  is  not 
worth  undertaking  unless  one  has  a  whole  summer 
and  a  handsome  sum  of  money  at  one's  disposal. 
Iceland  is  a  vast  tumble  of  moor,  rock,  desert,  mountain, 
gully,  and  snow-field — a  fifth  larger  than  Ireland,  with  a 
summer  climate  more  treacherous  than  that  of  Scotia  ad, 
not  a  single  road,  and  scarcely  more  inhabitants 
altogether  than  depopulated  Inverness-shire.  Even 
the  conventional  "  sights  " — Thingvalla,  the  Geysers, 
and  Hecla — belong  to  the  category  of  expedition  rather 
than  excursion — and  the  area  within  which  they  lie 
is  less  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  island.  Baedeker  taunts 
and  intimidates  with  his  catalogue  of  guides,  porters, 
ponies,  tents,  sleeping-sacks,  pemmican,  patent  stoves, 
and  so  forth — not  to  speak  of  the  leaky  state  of 
the  mountain  churches  in  which  one  is  expected  to 
find  shelter,  and  the  infectious  skin-diseases  to  which 
many  of  the  poor  folk  in  the  remoter  valleys  are 
subject. 

Nevertheless,  Iceland  allures  me  more  than  its  sub- 
tropical counterpart  off  the  toe  of  Italy.  Had  I  means 
and  leisure,  it  would  come  second  in  my  list  of  itineraries. 
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Before  going,  I  should  devote  a  strenuous  year  to 
Icelandic  studies,  practical  geology  and  botany,  and 
elementary  meteorology.  Lack  of  good  illustrations 
is  the  irritating  defect  of  English  books  on  Iceland  : 
I  should  take  sketching  materials  and  the  best  camera 
Europe  could  produce.  My  book  would  be  in  two 
portly  volumes  :  the  first  dealing  with  the  history, 
literature,  and  people  of  Iceland,  the  second  with  its 
natural  features.  It  would  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  all-round  book  on  Iceland  in  English. 

Meanwhile,  gazing  at  a  sadly  inadequate  map,  I 
try  to  summon  up  a  typical  scene  in  this  ghostly  island 
of  gigantesque  dreams,  this  icy  throne  of  the  fire  and 
thunder  gods,  this  ocean  sanctuary  of  the  Northern 
shades.  I  place  myself  at  Aviemore  or  Kincraig,  in 
a  Strathspey  denuded  of  trees.  The  fresh  riverside 
grass  dulls  down  into  a  greenish-brown  moss,  strewn 
with  boulders  and  detritus  from  the  bare  stony  hills, 
cubically  carved.  The  Spey  doubles  in  volume  and 
speed :  a  mile  up  the  valley  it  pours  down,  in  a  naked 
thundering  mass,  over  the  reddish-brown  wall  of  a 
gaunt  lava-dyke.  A  great  lonely  bird  sails  slowly 
over  the  desolate  valley.  Patches  of  snow  lie  on  the 
north  side  of  the  larger  boulders.  The  sky  darkens, 
blackens  ;  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  give  place  to  a  damp 
icy  wind :  a  hail-storm  sweeps  along  the  hill-side, 
pattering  loud  on  the  rocks,  and  leaving  the  valley 
frosted  with  white  :  as  it  trails  seaward,  its  lifting 
skirts  reveal  the  red  cliffs  and  icy  slopes  and  glittering 
snow-fields  of  stripped  and  tortured  Cairngorms,  with 
2000  feet  added  to  their  height.  Now  the  icy  domes 
and  caves  and  pinnacles  come  into  view  :  far  back 
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among  them  is  a  red  and  scoriated  ridge,  jagged  like 
a  decaying  tooth  :  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rises  from 
it  into  the  pale  blue  sky,  and  a  faint  subterranean 
bellow  and  boiling  mingles  with  the  thunder  of  the 
cataract.  It  is  the  dread  Skapta  Jokull,  from  whose 
secret  flanks,  in  1783 — the  year  of  "  Goethe's  "  earth- 
quake at  Messina — burst  forth  a  lava-flood  that  blotted 
out  rivers  and  lakes,  filled  up  valleys  to  the  brim,  and 
destroyed  all  life  over  a  region  as  large  as  Ayrshire.  On 
its  other  side  the  dull  red  eye  of  Skapta  looks  over 
what  only  a  handful  of  men  have  ever  beheld :  the  snow- 
and-ice  plateau  of  Vatna  Jokull,  larger  than  Yorkshire, 
and  ringed  about  with  the  most  forbidding  array  of 
semi-quiescent  volcanoes  in  the  world.  There  are 
the  portals  of  Jotunheim.  There,  in  their  gloomy 
caves,  the  Titans  of  this  Arctic  Sicily  sleep  beside 
their  armour,  awaiting  the  downfall  of  the  pale  Galilean 
who  nine  hundred  years  ago  drove  them  from  their 
last  hold  in  the  grass-lands  and  by  human  hearths  into 
this  citadel  of  fire  and  ice.  The  Night  of  the  Gods 
broods  over  Vatna  Jokull. 


Like  Harold  Skimpole,  I  like  to  lie  in  a  shady  nook 
and  read  of  the  hardships  of  tropic  and  Arctic  explorers. 
But  my  pleasure  is  not  altogether  that  of  a  selfish 
sybarite.  I  would  travel  if  I  could,  and  I  should 
carefully  avoid  places  in  which  my  cosy  compatriots 
had  found  "  excellent  service  "  or  a  "  home  from  home," 
or  had  noted  with  enthusiasm  the  traces  of  Brummagem 
enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  be  unduly 
deterred  by  the  traces  of  Bond  Street  Leatherstocking- 
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ism.     The  sporting  rifle  Las  killed  the  romance  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  but  it  has  not  made  a  dint  in  the 
vast  immemorial  mystery  of  Asia  and  Africa.    A  study 
of   Continental  books  of  travel — written,   mostly,   by 
men  with  a  trained  sense  of  the  "  totality  "  of  things — 
corrects  the  tedious  and  contracted  impression  conveyed 
by  the  typical  itinerary  of  the  British  officer  on  furlough, 
to  whom  the  Land  of  Ophir  is  a  cover  for  "  pig,"  Gobi 
and   Shamo   a   resort   of   wild  sheep,  Manasarowar   a 
skating-pond,  and  Kailas  a  "  climb."    Travel,  with  us, 
has  been  mainly  a  pastime  for  wealthy  and  ill-informed 
athletes.     It  ought  to  be  a  profession  for  robust  scholars. 
It  is  scarcely  flattering  to  the  rulers  of  India  that,  of 
the  very  few  readable  books  on  Tibet  and  the  Himalayas, 
one  should  have  been  written  by  a  Swede  of  pro-German 
sympathies,    and    another    by    a    Japanese    Buddhist 
monk,  who  went  alone  and  on  foot  from  Darjeeling 
direct  to  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  lived  for 
four  years  in  a  Tibetan  monastery.     India  itself,  the 
India  of  the  Indian  peoples,  is  as  little  known  to  the 
average   Anglo-Indian   as   London   is   to   the   average 
Brixtonian.     Between    themselves    and    their    Indian 
subjects  the   British  have   left   a   mental  gap   which 
invites  exploitation  by  professors   of  political  hocus- 
pocus.     The   sub-title   of   Loti's   Indian  book,   "  Sans 
les  Anglais,"  is  something  more  than  a  mere  jibe  at  the 
drabness  of  English  civilisation.     It  is  significant  that, 
though  we  have  occupied  India  for  two  centuries,  the 
one   name   that   Anglo-India   has    added   to    English 
literature  should  be  that  of  an  imperialist  propagandist 
who  looks  at  the  Indian  peoples  as  he  looks  at  the  Irish, 
du  haut  en  bas  ;   and  that  on  the  real  India  we  should 
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have  produced  scarcely  a  single  book  that  is  of  vital 
interest  to  a  cultured  citizen  of  the  world. 

We  have  done  a  little  better  in  Central  Asia,  where 
the  human  material  is  simpler  and  more  manageable, 
and  where  the  brick-red  of  imperialism  does  not  tend 
so  much  to  destroy  the  tints  of  native  romance.  Dis- 
figured though  they  are  by  the  national  fault  of  verbose 
triviality,  the  English  books  on  Turkestan  and  Mongolia 
do  give  us  a  fairly  good  picture  of  the  strange  debatable 
regions — cradle  and  nursery  of  the  hardy  tribes  who 
conquered  India  and  all  but  destroyed  Hellenic  and 
Roman  civilisation — that  lie  along  the  north  of  the 
mountain  backbone  of  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  to  the  northern  foothills  of  Gobi  and  Shamo. 
I  have  not  yet  abandoned  hope  of  seeing  the  mountain 
sources  of  the  Yenisei,  and  the  windy  gate  of  Dsungaria, 
and  the  outlying  hill  from  which  one  picks  up  the  Chinese 
caravans  on  the  shimmering  edge  of  the  Gobi  desert ; 
or  of  following  the  botanical  trail  of  Mr  Reginald  Farcer 
along  the  terrible  Nan  Hor  and  Blackwater,  rivers  of 
Kansu,  and  up  the  gorges  and  precipices  to  the  upland 
meadows  that  laugh  in  brilliant  flowers  beneath  the 
frowning  forests  and  scowling  peaks  of  the  Min  Shan 
and  Satanee  ranges.  If  Sindbad's  rukh,  or  a  Handley- 
Page  aeroplane,  were  at  my  service,  I  should  ask  to 
be  transported  to  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Oxus,  "  when 
the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pamir  "  ;  but  the 
mud-built  squalor  of  Bokhara  is  certainly  not  worth 
the  dusty  railway  journey  over  the  desert,  and  "  the 
golden  journey  to  Samarcand  "  would  be  a  sad  dis- 
illusion to  anyone  for  whom  the  kaleidoscopic  human 
element  did  not  make  up  for  the  chipped  and  scaled 
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ugliness  of  the  famous  mosques.  Frowsy  and  un- 
picturesque  decay  is  the  note  of  Mohammedan  Central 
Asia ;  and  the  spectacle  of  well-made,  good-looking 
peoples — sprouts  from  the  decaying  roots  of  great 
nations  that  have  made  history  elsewhere  —  sinking 
into  mindless  and  handless  barbarism,  is  not  inspiring. 
Persia  is  less  dreary  and  less  hopeless  :  the  ruins  have 
the  majesty  inseparable  from  good  carved  stone,  and 
the  people  have  some  manly  qualities  which  the  pressure 
of  political  circumstances  may  yet  mould  into  material 
for  future  history.  But  when  I  think  of  Persia  I  do 
not  think  first  of  Persepolis  or  Susa,  Cyrus  or  Hafiz, 
but  of  an  oblong  pit  that  lies  unfenced  in  a  barren 
valley  close  to  Shiraz.  A  British  traveller  sounded 
it  some  years  ago  and  found  no  bottom  at  six  hundred 
yards.  A  noisome  dankness  exhales  from  its  black 
depths,  and  the  ear  laid  on  its  stone  edge  catches  the 
faint  sudden  echoes  of  hollow  rumblings.  Within 
living  memory  adulteresses  were  thrown  alive  into 
this  pit,  and  in  his  "  Across  Persia  "  Captain  Crawshay 
Williams  has  "  reconstituted  "  an  execution  in  a  passage 
which  people  who  are  subject  to  nightmares  would  be 
well  to  skip. 

My  Uncle  Mattha,  who,  though  he  cares  nothing  about 
my  tastes,  has  a  shrewd  idea  that  they  are  very  different 
from  his,  would  be  highly  astonished  if  I  proposed  to 
go  with  him  on  his  All-Bed  tour.  He  would  look  upon 
it  as  a  sign  of  returning  sanity,  and,  to  hasten  the  cure, 
would  lend  me  some  entrancing  volumes  from  his 
All-Red  library.  You  know  the  sort  of  book :  one  in 
which  the  fate  of  the  universe  is  assumed  to  depend  on 
the  fiscal  solidarity  of  the  British  Empire  ;  in  which 
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"  raw  material "  is  treated  with  a  spiritual  reverence 
that  recks  not  of  the  ribald  associations  of  coco-nuts 
and  rubber ;  in  which  perfunctory  laments  over  ruined 
monuments  but  ill  conceal  a  smug  satisfaction  that 
the  "  lesser  breeds  "  are  cured  of  their  artistic  and 
political  follies  and  have  settled  down  to  producing 
food  substitutes  for  the  British  million  and  toys  for 
the  British  ten  thousand.  Such  a  literature  might 
Carthage  have  produced,  had  Carthage  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  a  literature ;  only  the  Punic 
imperialist  would  not  have  been  so  damnably  verbose, 
and  would  have  spared  us  those  frayed  cliches  and  mouldy 
pleasantries,  and  those  Pecksniffian  concessions  to  art 
and  ethics. 

Like  all  self-respecting  Scots,  Uncle  Mattha  and 
I  have  cousins  in  Australia.  They  are  the  owners 
and  practically  the  whole  human  population  of  a  sheep 
run  about  as  big  as  Perthshire,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  intermittent  river  stigmatised  as 
M'Cracken's  Creek.  Uncle  Mattha  corresponds  with 
them,  and  occasionally  reads  out  to  me  choice  passages 
from  their  letters,  dealing  mainly  with  droughts,  wool 
prices,  the  unspeakable  Hun,  the  still  more  unspeak- 
able Labour  Government,  and  the  "  Socialistic  robbery  " 
— lately,  the  "  thievous  Bolshevism  " — of  the  "  closer 
settlement "  policy.  So  our  first  trek  will  be  to 
Australia.  We  shall  go  by  the  Cape ;  and,  while 
Uncle  Mattha  does  Kirnberley  and  the  Rand  and  the 
Matoppos,  I  shall  turn  aside  and  view  the  braes  of 
Watervalonder,  and  take  a  run  up  to  Chinde  and 
Zanzibar.  When  we  get  to  Australia  I  shall  see  Uncle 
Mattha  safely  into  the  hands  of  our  cousins  or  their 
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mandatories,  and  arrange  to  meet  him  at  Melbourne 
in  six  months.  Our  paths  are  not  likely  to  cross  during 
that  period,  for  few  of  the  places  I  want  to  see  are 
familiar  to  the  average  Australian,  who  has  seldom 
got  nearer  to  the  "  Dead  Heart  "  than  Manly  or  St 
Kilda,  and  whose  self-complacent  urbanism  is  a  pro- 
vidential padding  against  the  eerie  vastness  of  his  island 
continent.  First  of  all  I  shall  make  for  the  Biverina, 
whose  lonely  gum-forests  stand  spectral  in  the  moon- 
light along  the  dim,  snake-haunted  lagoons.  Then 
I  shall  dream  away  some  days  on  the  deck  of  a  little 
steamer  on  the  Darling  or  the  Murray.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  climb  Kosciusko — the  summit  is  merely  a  grass 
plat,  where  the  barometer  is  the  only  indication  that 
one  is  at  the  topmost  tip  of  a  continent — but  I  shall 
go  by  rail  along  the  crest  of  the  great  Barrier  Range, 
stopping  here  and  there  to  explore  some  such  Devil's 
Beef  Tub  as  Rolf  Boldrewood  describes  in  "  Robbery 
under  Arms,"  or  to  follow  down  one  of  the  smooth 
eastward-flowing  rivers  to  the  point  where  its  broad 
valley  is  cut  across  as  with  a  knife  and  the  whole  river 
falls  six  hundred  feet  down  the  unscalable  eastern  wall 
of  the  range,  to  recommence  its  career  as  a  brawling 
Alpine  torrent.  I  should  like,  also,  to  follow  into 
Never-Never  Land  the  course  of  the  sinister  Diamantina, 
in  whose  wide-sweeping  flood  the  explorer  Leichhardt 
and  his  companions  vanished  as  utterly  as  if  they  had 
sunk  in  mid-Pacific,  and  which  itself  vanishes  in  the 
desert  ere  it  reaches  the  Central  Sea.  Burke  and 
Normanton  tempt  me,  and  those  fleeting  townships 
on  the  horizon's  verge,  with  their  five  inhabitants 
and  six  "  hotels  "  ;  and  the  cane-groves  of  Port  Darwin, 
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and  the  lost  lakes  and  fantastically  tinted  sierras  along 
the  telegraph  route  to  Lake  Eyre  and  Adelaide.  Last 
of  all  I  should  visit  the  rain-soaked  jungle  of  western 
Tasmania,  where  the  fugitive  convicts  in  Marcus 
Ward's  novel  died  of  hunger  amid  the  tea-trees,  cut 
off  from  escape  by  great  canyons  whose  smooth  walls 
plunge  deep  into  the  black  waters  of  foam-streaked 
rivers,  glimpsed  only  when  the  midday-sun  pierces  for 
a  moment  the  misty  green  depths. 


From  San  Francisco  Uncle  Mattha  will  go  on  to 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  Calgary,  over  a  trail  my  spirit 
will  not  care  to  follow  for  two  centuries  yet.  I  shall 
go  by  way  of  the  Colorado  Canyon  and  the  Mexican 
border  to  steamy  Houston  and  islanded  Galveston, 
and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  In  a  European  comparison, 
the  historical  atmosphere  of  the  Southern  States  is 
about  as  thin  as  that  of  Canada.  But  it  is  of  a  peculiar 
consistency  that  has  always  attracted  me.  My  heart 
has  turned  to  Dixie  ever  since  I  sang  the  Plantation 
Songs  and  read  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and  "  Life  on 
the  Mississippi  "  ;  and  subsequent  reading  has  deepened 
the  spell. 

If  Dixie  were  merely  subtropical,  it  would  probably 
have  been  colonised  by  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  southern 
Frenchmen,  and  would  have  become  a  northern  extension 
of  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Its  civilisation  would  have  been 
a  flavourless  dilution  of  Latin  and  mestizo,  with  a 
languid  floridity  in  religion,  architecture,  entertainments, 
and  manners,  so  obviously  congruous  with  the  climate 
and  scenery  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  attention.  It 
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would  have  been  a  mixture  of  colours ;  and  mixing  is 
muddying,  artists  tell  us.  The  effective  blend  is  the 
complemental  one  of  primary  colours  laid  artfully  side 
by  side.  And  that  is  Dixie. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  America  are  south  in  summer 
and  north  in  winter.  Dixie,  therefore,  is  not  sub- 
tropical, but  tropical  with  a  dash  of  northern.  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  have  a  fiercer  summer  than  Cuba, 
and  almost  as  warm  a  spring  and  autumn ;  but  they 
know  what  snow  and  hail  are,  and  have  days  in  January 
and  February  when  even  a  Scot  might  button  his  jacket. 
Thus,  while  the  climate  is  entirely  congenial  to  the 
negro,  who  is  able  to  stand  the  brief  spell  of  cold,  the 
recuperative  effect  of  the  north  winds  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Celto-Teutonic  peoples  to  spread  south- 
ward and  not  only  possess  but  colonise  the  land. 
From  Yorkshire  to  Alabama  is  a  greater  change  than 
from  Guinea  to  Louisiana.  Physically  the  whites 
are  more  affected  by  the  climate  than  the  negroes. 
But  the  mental  and  moral  organisation  of  the  whites  is 
infinitely  tough,  and  has  the  whole  North  behind  it.  Thus 
all  the  conforming  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  negro. 
In  conforming,  however,  the  negro  has  modified,  not 
abandoned,  his  African  characteristics ;  for  the  Celto- 
Teutons  are  in  their  own  esteem  the  whitest  of  the 
whites,  the  colour-line  is  absolute,  and,  as  the  few 
mulattoes  are  infertile  and  are  in  any  case  labelled 
black,  there  is  no  blending  of  the  races. 

What  we  have,  then,  is  an  exotic,  relaxing,  in  places 

none  too  salubrious  region,  of  vast  extent,  colonised 

by  a  hard-fisted,  unimaginative,  aggressively  utilitarian 

people,   who   retained  in  their  new  environment   all 

c 
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the  customs  and  prejudices  of  a  hard-bitten  northern 
race.  Their  mentality  and  dogma,  indeed,  became 
balder  and  bleaker  as  they  went  south,  as  if  in  conscious 
resistance  to  climatic  influences.  The  Hard-Shell 
Baptists  grew  their  hardest  shell  amid  the  swamps 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  ;  Anglicanism  in  Dixie  became 
more  formal  and  more  stiffly  genteel  than  in  England ; 
the  only  Catholics  were  the  descendants  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  of  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  and 
to-day  in  the  States  the  Catholics  are  strongest  in  the 
North.  The  exotic  background  of  the  South  received 
a  deeper  tinge  of  horror  from  the  intensive  develop- 
ment of  slavery,  due  not  to  any  exotic  demand  for 
temples  and  pyramids,  but  to  Lancashire's  demand 
for  cotton.  The  busiest  and  most  sinister  period  of 
American  slavery  coincided  with  Britain's  industrial 
period.  Fast  steamers,  of  weird  Babylonian  con- 
struction, were  carrying  manacled  gangs  of  negroes, 
sacrifices  to  King  Cotton,  down  the  Mississippi  before 
Farmer  George  was  dead ;  the  Helen  Macgregor  was 
plying  from  Memphis  while  the  author  of  "  Rob  Roy  " 
was  still  in  his  literary  prime  ;  and  before  the  thirties 
were  out  the  alligators  and  moccasin-snakes  of  the 
cane-brakes  were  startled  by  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive. The  South  has  always  been  notoriously 
eloquent,  and  it  added  a  molassine  smear  to  the 
Johnsonian  journalese  of  late  -  Georgian  England. 
Deeds  of  Assyrian  cruelty  and  Corsican  violence  were 
complacently  chronicled  in  unctuous  periphrasis.  Law- 
lessness, slavery,  idleness,  and  spleen  and  liver  com- 
plaints had  conspired  to  inflame  passion  and  lower 
the  value  of  human  life.  Silvery-haired  sidesmen, 
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models  of  Anglican  propriety,  disembowelled  each 
other  with  bowie-knives  or  exchanged  rifle-shots  from 
the  prim  porticos  of  their  rival  banks.  But  Cherchez 
la  femme  had  no  meaning  in  Dixie :  the  motives 
were  in  every  case  such  as  could  be  set  forth  without 
offence  in  a  family  newspaper :  pique,  greed,  political 
rancour,  wounded  pride.  Negro  concubinage  and  the 
sacrosanctity  of  the  white  woman  left  but  little  room 
for  the  "  romantic "  element  in  life.  The  tone  of 
society  was  proudly  sexless,  or  conventionally  senti- 
mental. Even  among  the  less  reputable  class  of 
whites  the  crime  passionel  was  all  but  unknown : 
where  a  purely  sordid  motive  was  not  present,  crime 
approximated  to  the  cold-drawn  hooliganism  which 
Dickens  has  attempted  to  personify  in  that  superman 
of  the  prairies,  Hannibal  Chollop. 

Dixie  has  its  wide  fringes  of  more  or  less  conven- 
tional romance,  historic  or  idyllic.  West  of  Arkansas 
there  is  the  authentic  Wild  West  of  Bret  Harte, 
0.  Henry,  and  the  "  movies "  ;  along  the  Gulf  we 
have  the  Indian  and  Spanish  memories  of  Galveston 
and  Florida,  and  the  remains  of  a  gracefully  effete 
French  culture  around  New  Orleans  ;  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  have  their  faint  aura  of  pseudo-feudalism, 
diligently  exploited  by  snob  novelists  ;  the  Cumberland 
Ranges  are  inhabited  by  the  Scoto-Irish  survivors 
of  Presbyterian  vendettas ;  Kentucky,  land  of  tobacco 
and  flowers,  of  giant  men  and  lovely  women  and  fast 
horses,  has  its  gracious  traditions  of  a  humanised  and 
patriarchal  slavery  which  in  Tennessee,  land  of  the 
slave-dealer,  shaded  down  into  the  cruelty  of  the 
dreaded  South.  The  historical  atmosphere  of  those 
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border  regions  is  of  all  periods  since  the  days  of  Raleigh. 
But  the  darker,  more  sultry,  central  region — the  cotton 
and  sugar  belt,  including  riverine  Arkansas,  the  whole 
of  Mississippi,  and  all  save  the  coastal  fringe  of  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia — is  historically  late-Georgian  and 
early- Victorian,  coeval  with  steam-ginning  and  steam- 
boats. The  "  gilded  saloon  "  was  its  top  note  of  luxury 
and  art.  Every  planter's  house,  every  creaking  wooden 
steamer,  had  a  "  gilded  saloon,"  with  crimson  plush, 
antimacassars,  and  the  screaming  patterns  of  carpet 
and  wallpaper  that  one  still  sees  in  sentimental  picture- 
postcards.  But  to  early- Victorian  tastelessness  were 
added  colonial  discomfort  and  squalor.  The  ordinary 
house  was  a  mere  painted  barn ;  Dickens's  dreary 
picture  of  the  average  National  Hotel,  with  its  white- 
washed corridors,  its  draughty  shed  of  a  dining-room, 
its  wretched  service,  its  gobbling  unsociable  guests,  is 
confirmed  by  Silk  Buckingham  and  other  travellers  ; 
and  the  untidy  and  insanitary  habits  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  before  the  Civil  War  are  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  personal  daintiness  of  the  modern  American. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  America  was  mainly, 
central  Dixie  almost  entirely,  a  creation  of  the  Celto- 
Teutonic  artisan,  who  in  those  great  new  regions  was 
free  to  construct  a  world  in  his  own  image,  a  world 
of  rough-and-ready  utilitarianism,  innocent  of  bourgeois 
neatness  or  artistic  dignity. 

In  his  "  Valley  of  Shadows " — reminiscences  of 
pre-bellum  days  in  the  Middle  West — Mr  Francis 
Grierson  has  expressed  the  melancholy  sense  of 
approaching  change  that  brooded  over  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  the  years  before  the  Civil  War.  The  close 
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of  an  epoch  was  at  hand  ;  and  on  the  northern  frontiers 
of  Dixie,  where  slavery  had  been  a  mild  and  patriarchal 
institution,  there  was  much  to  regret  in  the  passing 
away  of  the  old  regime.  Slavery  made  for  a  static, 
insouciant,  untidy  order  of  things.  Fighting  was 
congenial  to  Dixie,  and  she  had  no  doubt  about  her 
ability  to  whip  the  Yankees.  But  she  had  a  dismal 
foreboding  of  the  intangible  forces  that  lay  behind 
the  Northern  armies :  the  cold,  relentless  economic 
forces  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  antiquated,  shiftless 
polity  of  Dixie  must  succumb.  Her  fears  have  been 
realised.  The  Yankee  trader  and  capitalist  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  Like  the 
South  everywhere,  Dixie  has  had  to  submit  to  the 
alternatives  presented  by  the  austere  North :  the 
ledger  or  the  poorhouse — work  efficiently  or  starve — 
get  on  or  get  out.  Exploited  and  industrialised  Dixie 
offers  few  traces  of  her  former  free  and  easy  self.  But, 
from  the  tourist's  standpoint,  the  Civil  War  has  done 
the  work  of  centuries  in  giving  atmosphere  and  dis- 
tance to  all  that  lies  behind  it — while  at  the  same  time 
the  familiarity  of  early- Victorian  detail  still  keeps 
the  old  Dixie  very  near  us.  The  old  Mississippi  pilot 
has  vanished,  and  much  of  the  river  below  Cairo  has 
gone  back  to  primeval  loneliness ;  and  we  should  look 
in  vain  for  originals  of  any  of  the  characters  in  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  "  The  Grandissimes,"  or  "  Life  on  the 
Mississippi."  But  the  exotic  natural  setting  is  un- 
altered, rough-and-ready  ugliness  has  only  yielded 
to  ugliness  aggressive  and  technical,  the  darker  spirit 
of  slavery  survives  in  lynchings,  and  the  social  vestiges 
of  the  old  order  may  be  traced  in  the  great  factories 
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and  workshops,  where  the  "  poor  whites "  and  the 
negroes  work  side  by  side,  common  victims  of  the 
new  slavery  of  industrialism.  Legree  reappears  trans- 
mogrified, with  a  clean  collar  and  a  smart  blue  suit, 
as  the  works-manager  of  a  coal  and  iron  company  that 
shuts  up  a  whole  valley  against  journalists  and  union 
delegates  and  guards  its  Eden  with  shot-guns.  Once 
again,  however,  the  scene  is  changing.  The  European 
War  has  produced  reactions  as  powerful  as  those  of 
the  Civil  War.  Labour  is  "  appreciating  "  and  uniting. 
A  general  limitation  of  hours  of  work  is  at  hand. 
National  concentration  of  effort  has  forced  the  State 
to  assert  its  powers  and  curtail  those  of  the  capitalist. 
The  colour-line  will  be  less  and  less  a  cause  of  strife 
now  that  the  negroes  have  spontaneously  accepted  it  and 
developed  a  healthy  pride  of  race  ;  and  it  will  certainly 
not  prevent  a  solidarity  of  Labour  throughout  the  South, 
where  the  situation  has  been  eased  by  the  emigration 
of  the  negroes  in  large  numbers  to  the  west  and  north- 
west. Sociologically,  Dixie  will  be  more  interesting 
during  the  next  few  years  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
whole  course  of  its  strange  history. 

Theophile  Gautier  was  of  opinion  that  one  should 
visit  a  country  at  its  most  characteristic  season : 
Russia  in  winter,  England  in  spring.  Spain  in  summer. 
Summer  is  the  "  characteristic "  season  for  Dixie. 
But  in  July  and  August  north-west  Dixie  is  apt  to  be 
baked  to  a  cinder,  and  bilious  fevers  await  the  traveller 
in  the  south  and  south-east.  I  should  start  from 
Galveston,  then,  in  March  or  early  April,  meander 
through  southern  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  central  and 
coastal  districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  and 
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finish  off  at  Richmond  by  the  first  week  of  July. 
July  and  August  I  should  spend  in  the  southern 
Alleghanies,  and  in  September  I  should  go  through 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  St  Louis,  and  thence 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  finishing  there 
about  the  end  of  October.  By  that  time  I  should  be 
like  the  discarded  quid  which  the  American  citizen 
presented  for  the  inspection  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
and  Mark  Tapley — "  considerable  used  up  " — but  I 
should  have  gratified  the  curiosity  of  a  lifetime,  and 
collected  material  for  my  magnum  opus  and  the 
standard  British  book  on  Dixie. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  would  be  my  guide  to  New  Orleans, 
but  I  should  take  for  granted  the  conventional  Creole 
romance,  and  concentrate  on  the  actual  sociology  of 
the  city,  and  on  the  scenery  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Mississippi  delta,  where  the  negroes  are  being  virtually 
left  alone  to  work  out  their  own  civic  destiny.  The 
negro  as  independent  cotton-grower  is  the  interesting 
phenomenon  of  central  Georgia  and  southern  Alabama  ; 
the  negro  as  student,  of  the  larger  inland  towns  of  the 
south-east.  I  should  devote  at  least  a  week  to  the 
"  coloured "  colleges  of  Atlanta  and  Tuskegee.  The 
economic  relations  between  the  whites  and  the  negroes 
would  be  worth  looking  into.  The  taming  of  the 
rough,  unruly  "  poor  white "  into  a  docile  serf  of 
industrialism  could  be  studied  in  any  of  the  cotton- 
factory  towns  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  or  in  the 
curious  new  black-country  around  Birmingham,  Ala., 
where  the  heat  of  blast-furnaces  is  added  to  the 
sultriness  of  the  southern  summer,  and  their  glare 
to  that  of  tropic  lightnings,  and  where  the  venomous 
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snake  may  coil  for  warmth  on  the  metallic  poison  of 
slag-heaps.  I  should  avoid  the  R.  W.  Chambers 
section  of  Florida,  and  the  word  "  tarpon  "  would  not 
be  found  in  my  index.  But  I  should  try  to  have  a 
peep  at  the  pestilentially  beautiful  Everglades  and 
the  dwindling  settlements  of  the  Seminole  Indians. 
Wandering  from  one  to  another  of  those  stuffy  little 
"  cities  "  whose  prosaic  interests  so  pathetically  defeat 
the  radiant  promise  of  names  like  Athens,  Carthage, 
Florence,  Paris,  and  answer  so  ideally  to  "  smudges  " 
like  Jonesboro,  Danville,  Murfreesboro,  Mechanicsville, 
I  should  be  moved  to  speculation  as  to  the  intellectual 
future  of  this  curiously  stagnant  region.  Will  the 
Southern  mind  never  extricate  itself  from  the  viscous 
Lethe  of  a  crassly  imitative  commercialism  ?  Will 
it  never  intellectualise  its  pleasures,  and  respond 
aesthetically,  in  song,  painting,  story,  philosophy, 
drama,  and  dancing,  to  environmental  influences  different 
'in  every  way  from  those  that  inspired  the  literature  on 
which  the  South  at  present  feeds  ?  Is  the  South  to 
remain  for  ever  a  coarse  and  languid  copy  of  the  North  ? 
Religion  will  have  to  come  before  art,  or  with  art,  and 
I  should  make  a  point  of  finding  out  if  it  is  true  that 
in  the  mountains  of  Georgia  mysticism  is  breaking 
through  the  dull  incongruous  crust  of  Sundayfied 
dogmatism.  Meanwhile  we  have — apart  from  Indian 
archaeology — only  the  thin,  artificially  preserved  legends 
of  an  alien  feudalism,  and  those  musty  Confederate 
memorials  over  which,  as  Henry  James  remarks, 
"  illiteracy  hovers  like  a  queer  smell."  Literary 
Virginia,  from  its  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  " 
orators  down  to  its  one  pure  genius,  Poe,  has  always 
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faced  north ;  and,  though  0.  Henry  sentimentalised 
a  bit  over  "  No'th  Ca'lina,"  the  only  stage  of  his 
wanderings  that  is  not  reflected  in  his  stories  is  his 
native  town  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  where  he  spent  the 
most  impressionable  years  of  his  life. 

My  journey  north  would  be  in  a  series  of  loops  inland 
from  Savannah,  Charlestown,  Wilmington,  Norfolk, 
and  would  end  with  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  Richmond. 
Then  I  should  make  for  Roanoke,  the  Natural  Bridge, 
and  Western  Virginia,  and  begin  a  holiday  survey  of 
the  valleys  and  peaks  and  waterfalls  and  hot  springs 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Bond 
Street  Leatherstockingism  has  penetrated  those  regions  : 
the  millionaire  "  policies "  are  starred  in  Baedeker, 
and  Asheville  is  an  American  Wiesbaden,  with  golf 
and  polo  instead  of  theatres  and  concerts.  But  there 
is  still  room  for  escape  from  tailored  Dianas  and  mock- 
English  "  keepers,"  and  one  might  even  find  traces 
here  and  there  of  that  mountain  squalor  which  so 
intrigued  Buckingham  and  Olmsted.  The  scenery, 
at  all  events,  would  not  be  disappointing  :  mountains 
half  as  high  again  as  Ben  Nevis,  thick-forested  to  their 
summits,  and  seamed  with  canyons  in  which  rivers 
as  big  as  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  descend  in  one  leap 
from  the  region  of  pines  to  that  of  subtropical  flowers, 
promise  something  more  than  a  mere  reproduction  of 
the  Vosges  or  the  Erzgebirge.  From  Chattanooga 
I  should  go  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  looking 
for  stray  specimens  of  Scoto-Irish  swashbucklers — 
and  on  to  Nashville  and  across  the  Blue  Grass  region 
to  Louisville.  The  stock-farms  and  their  buckskinned 
owners  would  not  interest  me — save  in  so  far  as  they 
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might  recall  those  quaint  American  sporting  prints 
that  are  still  to  be  found  in  British  public-houses — 
but  I  should  have  a  critical  eye  for  the  disdainful  belles 
of  Louisville.  I  should  sail  down  the  Ohio,  as  Dickens 
did,  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  and  see  whether 
Dickens's  Eden  or  the  flourishing  health-resort  described 
by  Mr  Roosevelt  gives  the  more  accurate  notion  of  the 
modern  Cairo.  St  Louis  I  could  scarcely  miss,  and 
I  should  take  a  trip  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Dixie  to 
see  Mark  Twain's  Hannibal  and  the  riverine  haunts  of 
Tom  Sawyer. 

From  Cairo  downward,  "  Life  on  the  Mississippi " 
is  my  principal  guide-book.  With  the  greatest  and  most 
charming  of  all  pilots  at  my  elbow,  I  survey  the  river 
from  the  glass-covered  apex  of  a  fantastic  floating 
contraption  vaguely  recalling  those  unpleasant  creatures 
that  wear  their  viscera  outside.  The  huge  paddle- 
wheels  send  the  muddy  water  in  yellow  foam  along  the 
sides  of  the  oblong  raft  which  is  the  substructure ; 
the  sun  blisters  the  white,  blue,  and  green  paint  of  the 
tiers  of  "  gilded  saloons "  ;  the  making  of  English 
goes  on  apace  among  the  piebald  crowds  that  throng 
the  rough  gangways  flung  out  to  the  slimy  beaches  ; 
the  hot  air  is  faint  with  cigar-smoke  and  marshy  odours ; 
there  are  no  string  bands  or  singing  groups  of  happy 
girls  ;  the  only  music  is  the  buzz  of  insects,  the  wheeze 
of  the  engine,  the  sing-song  of  querulous  voices  whose 
theme  is  dollars,  and  the  faint  eternal  flick  of  expectora- 
tion. Day  goes  out  in  a  solemn  glory  of  burning  gold 
over  the  dark  forest :  the  moon,  sailing  slowly  up  in 
that  full-orbed  solitariness  which  entranced  Chateau- 
briand in  these  wilds,  throws  a  deep  shadow  that  reduces 
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by  nearly  a  half  the  apparent  width  of  the  river ; 
fiery  sparks  stream  from  the  high  twin  smoke-stacks, 
and  a  red  glow  is  thrown  outward  on  the  foaming  water 
from  the  crackling  furnaces  far  below  :  as  the  steamer 
swings  about  from  blackness  into  moonlight,  "  I  hear 
the  bell  struck  in  the  night,"  the  croaking  of  frogs  from 
the  dim  lagoons  where  the  moonlight  flickers  amid 
the  dark  trees,  and  the  croon  of  slaves  on  the  lower 
deck. 

My  ship  would  be  only  a  dream-ship  :  few  passenger 
steamers  ply  nowadays  below  Cairo  :  my  actual  journey 
would  be  in  a  series  of  railway  diagonals  along  the 
western  frontiers  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  with 
occasional  river-trips  where  steamers  were  available. 
I  should  look  out  for  New  Madrid,  which  I  picture  as 
a  torridly  bleak  place  on  the  top  of  a  high  bank  ;  it 
would,  I  fancy,  localise  Mrs  Hominy  and  the  Pogram 
Defiance.  The  crude  exoticism  of  certain  of  the  place- 
names  intrigues  one  :  the  notable  absence  of  British 
names  is  accounted  for  not  only  by  political  reasons  but 
also,  I  should  think,  by  the  flagrantly  un-British  nature 
of  the  scenery.  Some  of  the  inspirations  are  really 
fine.  Could  the  suggestions  of  Nilotic  sun  and  saurians 
and  flatness,  of  American  forests  and  mud  and  steamers 
and  landing-stages  and  National  Hotels,  be  more  con- 
summately combined  than  in  "  Memphis,  Tennessee  "  ? 
Memphis  has  its  temples  :  the  Cotton  Exchange  and  the 
Office  of  the  Appeal  Avalanche,  whatever  that  may  be  ; 
and  the  soul  of  Memphis  lies  buried  beneath  pyramids 
of  cotton  and  lumber.  Though  the  climate  is  conducive 
to  rocker-chairs  and  mint-juleps,  the  Levee,  we  are 
told,  "  presents  a  busy  and  animated  picture,"  a 
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description  that  must  apply  also  to  Court  Square, 
which  "  contains  a  bust  of  General  Andrew  Jackson 
and  innumerable  squirrels,"  the  former,  however, 
"  animated  "  only  in  the  elegiacal  sense.  The  Arkansas 
is  only  a  minor  Mississippi,  but  I  could  not  pass  it 
without  inquiring  whether  the  lawless  traditions  of 
the  roaring  'thirties  still  linger  at  Rowdy  Bend.  A 
short  railway- journey  south-east  from  Greenville  might 
procure  me  the  answer  to  a  question  that  has  haunted 
me  ever  since  I  began  to  pore  over  maps  of  America  : 
What,  precisely,  is  the  outlook  upon  the  universe  of  the 
citizens  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.  ?  From  Yazoo  I  should 
go  down  the  Yazoo  river  to  Vicksburg,  alluringly 
situated  "  among  the  Walnut  Hills  "  at  an  elevation 
of  500  feet,  and  with  an  historic  reputation  curiously 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  its  great 
military  cemetery  is  greater  than  that  of  the  town 
itself. 

Chateaubriand's  noble  Red  Indians  are  simply  French 
Royalist  Romantics  in  an  exotic  setting.  They  are 
even  less  true  to  fact  and  nature  than  Fiona  Macleod's 
West  Highlanders.  Yet  those  graceful  apparitions, 
compact  of  sunset  clouds  and  the  shadows  of  moon- 
light, linger  in  the  memory  long  after  the  hard  outlines 
of  fact  have  faded.  It  is  Chateaubriand  rather  than 
La  Salle  who  supplies  the  older,  aboriginal  stratum  of 
the  strangely  diversified  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
the  name  of  Natchez.  The  next  layer  is  that  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  period  and  the  Revolution  wars,  merging 
imperceptibly  into  the  stratum  of  terbacker,  steamboats, 
and  goatees.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  transition  in 
the  priceless  letters  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  Scottish 
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weaver,  pedlar,  poet,  school-teacher,  and  ornithologist. 
In  the  spring  of  1809  this  gentle  democrat  and  naturalist, 
turned  forty  and  none  too  robust,  paddled  his  own  canoe 
from  Pittsburg  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  and 
travelled,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  through  forests  and 
swamps  and  Indian  settlements,  all  the  way  to  New 
Orleans,  his  sole  companion  a  little  parakeet  that 
perched  on  his  shoulder  or  nestled  in  his  side-pocket. 
Practically  the  only  white  men  encountered  by  the  brave 
bird-seeker  were  Mississippi  boatmen  returning  over- 
land to  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburg,  with  their  wages  in 
their  pockets,  after  working  boats  down  to  New  Orleans. 
Their  rendezvous  for  the  homeward  trek  was  Natchez, 
and  Wilson  gives  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  little 
settlement  on  the  precipitous  bluff,  looking  over  the 
swift  deep  Mississippi,  where  some  U.S.  gunboats 
were  keeping  order  among  the  inshore  craft,  to  a 
limitless  sea  of  green  forest,  dark  in  the  shadow  of 
stupendous  thunder-clouds.  Before  General  Andrew 
Jackson  "  whipped  "  the  British  at  New  Orleans  in  the 
year  of  Waterloo,  a  Natchez  had  arisen  in  which  there 
was  little  sign  of  Indian  dignity  or  Latin  grace.  The 
feathers  and  moccasins  and  carved  musket  of  the  Red- 
skin had  yielded  to  the  dirty  shirt,  faded  surtout,  and 
revolving  pistol  of  Hannibal  Chollop ;  the  dainty 
ritual  of  French  life  to  the  bleak  sordidness  of  Scoto- 
Irish  existence.  The  new  elements  did  not  mix  :  they 
were  divided  off  like  heaven  and  hell  in  the  old  Miracle 
plays.  On  the  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  riverside  bluff, 
a  little  colony  of  respectables,  seeking  refuge  from 
fever,  bandits,  and  general  contamination,  formed 
the  suburb  of  Natchez-on-the-Hill.  On  the  lower 
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slopes  of  the  bluff,  and  along  the  river-bank,  were  the 
wooden  dens  and  lairs  of  the  Chollops — Natchez-under- 
the-Hill.  Above — starched  shirts,  shaven  upper  lips, 
hard  hats,  fervour  in  business  and  in  nasal  devotion  : 
all  the  angular  apparatus  of  Presbyterian  Ulster,  per- 
petuating itself  in  a  relaxing  tropic  miasma.  Below — 
filthy  saloons  and  gaming-dens,  bare  unwashed  necks, 
a  fierce  and  sullen  idleness,  and  infrequent  rags  fluttering 
from  cords  tied  to  crooked  stove-pipes :  the  slum 
life  of  Glasgow  or  Belfas"1:,  hardened  by  absence  of 
the  feminine  element,  and  exacerbated  by  unhealthy 
heat,  clinging  close  to  the  congenial  mud.  From  the 
pilot-house  of  my  dream-ship  I  can  hear  the  evening 
psalm  from  the  "  neat  edifice  "  at  the  top  of  the  bluff, 
mingling  with  the  hoarse  laughter  and  shouted  oaths  of 
Natchez-under-the-Hill,  where  lights  are  always  burning 
and  no  song  is  ever  heard,  and  where  no  one  from  the 
beleaguered  hill-suburb  ever  ventures  after  dark. 

Criminality  is  rare  among  the  Celto-Teutonic  peoples. 
But  where  it  occurs  it  makes  up  in  quality  for  what  it 
lacks  in  quantity.  It  is  a  cold-drawn  criminality : 
truculent,  cynical,  brutally  efficient,  masculine  almost 
to  the  point  of  misogyny.  Of  this  "  gallus  "  criminality 
of  the  outlawed  superman,  Natchez-under-the-Hill 
seems  to  have  been  a  choice  forcing-ground.  It  was 
a  graduate  of  Natchez  who,  finding  himself  in  want  of 
a  new  suit  and  a  good  horse,  and  happening  to  meet 
on  a  lonely  road  a  gentleman  provided  with  these, 
calmly  shot  him  through  the  head  from  behind,  stripped 
and  olisembowelled  him,  threw  the  body  and  his  own 
clothes  into  a  deep  river  close  by,  and  rode  off  hand- 
somely re-equipped.  The  disembowelling  is  a  character- 
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istic  local  touch :  the  average  European  criminal 
would  not  know  that  it  is  the  swelling  of  the  intestines 
that  makes  a  body  rise  to  the  surface.  Doubtless 
this  amiable  Natchezian  had  strong  views  on  adultery 
and  miscegenation.  The  criminality  of  which  he  was 
an  extreme  type  could  never  have  produced  a  Villon, 
nor  could  it  ever  have  descended  to  the  frivolity  of 
"  The  Night  before  Larry  was  Stretched."  It  was 
morose,  unrhythmic  :  an  inverted  form  of  Calvinism. 
But  it  might  have  found  a  curious  researcher  in  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  Hearn  was  a  romantic  realist,  with  none  of 
the  fatal  conventional  sentiment  that  falsifies  the 
pictures  of  the  South  by  the  Southern  novelists.  It 
was  one  of  the  tragedies  of  American  literature  that 
he  was  tempted  away  by  the  alien  exoticism  of  Japan 
before  he  had  perceived  the  real  romance  of  Dixie. 
His  fragments  on  New  Orleans  are  earnest  of  his  ability 
to  summon  up  the  subtly  strange  atmosphere,  at  once 
acrid  and  languid,  of  the  Southern  States.  That 
wonderful  myopic  eye  of  his,  so  blind  to  formal  outline, 
so  alive  to  the  romantic  essence  of  things,  could  have 
seen  through  the  dull  factitious  commercialism  of 
Dixie  to  its  warm  romantic  heart.  Southern  sun  and 
storm,  forests  and  flowers,  swamps  and  rivers  ;  the 
life-giving  and  death-dealing  intensity  of  wayward, 
passionate  Nature  ;  Latin  blood,  the  presence  of  the 
negro  and  the  Eed  Indian,  and  the  psychological  effects 
of  the  strange  encounters  that  have  made  up  Dixie's 
history — these  collectively  are  stronger  influences  than 
Yankee  trusts.  The  social  and  intellectual  future  of 
Dixie  is  bound  to  be  something  at  once  more  sensuous 
and  more  spiritual — richer  and  more  complex — than 
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that  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  To  form  conjectures  as 
to  the  future  of  Dixie  would  be — let  me  bravely  say  will 
be — the  main  purpose  of  my  visit  to  the  Southern  States. 
But  I  am  afraid  my  magnum  opus  will  not  make  up  for 
what  we  might  have  had  from  Lafcadio  Hearn. 


MIDAS 

.  .  .  THE  son  of  poor  people  in  a  dreary  village,  he  came 
to  the  city  at  fourteen,  a  taciturn  and  unattractive 
boy,  with  a  narrow  but  accurate  education,  a  head  for 
figures,  and  a  ministerial  certificate.  He  entered  a 
mercantile  office,  "  bettered  his  position  "  several  times, 
and  in  his  twenties  borrowed  money  and  started  for 
himself.  For  ten  years  or  so  he  developed  his  business, 
saved  money,  and  routed  competitors  ;  then  he  began 
the  phase  of  general  investment,  buying  up  derelict 
manufacturing  concerns,  finding  clever  men  to  run 
them,  and  so  forth.  At  forty  he  effects  a  "  combine  " 
of  some  sort,  and  withdraws  with  a  huge  fortune.  The 
rest  of  his  career  belongs  to  high  finance,  minor  politics, 
connoisseurship,  yacht-racing,  and  the  County.  One 
of  his  sons  becomes  an  officer  in  the  Guards  ;  one  of  his 
daughters  marries  and  divorces  a  decayed  earl.  And, 
when  he  dies,  "  a  gloom  is  cast "  over  the  decrepit 
huddle  of  estate-workers'  cottages,  once  a  village,  at 
his  park-gates,  and  the  city  where  he  made  his  money 
erects  a  statue  to  him. 

Such,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  merely  rich.  "  What  is  the  key  to 
them  ?  "  cries  the  impecunious  intellectual.  "  What 
are  the  qualities,  what  the  methods,  by  which  wealth 
is  won  ?  Tell  me,  that  I  may  develop  and  adopt  them, 
and  so  pay  my  debts,  give  my  poor  wife  the  furs  she  so 
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richly  deserves,  publish  my  book,  long  yellowing  in 
manuscript,  and  see  Rome  and  Greece  and  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Mississippi.  The  theory  of  the  Midas 
touch  was  good  enough  for  a  superstitious  age.  But 
what  has  the  Higher  Criticism  to  say  about  it  ?  " 

Well,  the  Higher  Criticism  in  this  connection  is  the 
New  Psychology  ;  and  it  does  not  do  much  more  than 
confirm  the  saying  of  a  very  great  teacher,  that  you 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Divided  aims  are 
fatal.  There  is,  of  course,  the  exceptional  case  of  the 
man  who  makes  a  fortune  in  order  to  buy  back  an 
ancestral  estate,  or  to  gratify  some  imperialist  ambition. 
But  a  single  aim  that  can  be  identified  with  money, 
or  lie  close  beside  it,  is  not  a  distraction,  but  an  in- 
centive. This  ancillary  aim,  in  the  case  of  the  esurient 
type  we  have  visualised,  was  probably  the  avoidance 
of  poverty.  He  had  had  more  than  enough  of  it  in 
his  childhood,  and  was  determined  that  he  and  his  wife 
and  children  should  be  saved  the  deprivations  and 
contumely  that  had  martyred  his  father  and  mother 
and  their  children.  Had  he  been  a  gifted  peraon,  the 
fear  of  poverty  might  have  served  to  fortify  some 
intellectual  ambition,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  degrade 
it,  as  with  Zola,  whose  dabbling  in  lucrative  nastiness 
was  a  subtle  revenge  upon  the  world  for  its  treatment 
of  his  poor  overworked  mother.  But  our  rustic  Midas 
had  no  gifts  and  no  tastes  ;  he  was  a  barren  mediocrity, 
endowed  only  with  a  ruthless  power  of  will ;  and  in  his 
bleak  mind  fear  and  its  offspring  envy  made  an  alliance 
like  that  of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton,  bringing  forth 
a  litter  of  lean  silent  hounds,  with  an  insatiable  lust 
and  faultless  scent  for  loot.  These  in  the  end  devoured 
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their  parents,  or  buried  them  out  of  sight ;  so  that  his 
being  became  possessed  by  one  overmastering  passion, 
elemental  in  its  depth  and  intensity,  and  almost  abstract 
in  the  narrowness  of  its  object :  money  only,  and 
money  always. 

Compare  yourself  with  this  terrible  smooth  piece 
of  human  mechanism,  you  scatter-br  uned  dilettante, 
and  realise  how  far  you  are  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Mammon.  If  you  desired  only  to  pay  your  debts,  or 
to  buy  the  furs,  or  to  see  Naples,  you  would  certainly 
get  enough  money  for  that  one  object ;  and,  if  you 
desired  only  money,  you  would  get  enough  to  buy  a 
thousand  fur  coats  and  circumnavigate  the  globe  a 
hundred  times.  But  you  bristle  with  tastes,  and  your 
desires  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  your  head. 
You  would  vie  with  Loti  as  a  cosmopolitan  lover,  with 
Stanley  or  Hedin  as  an  explorer ;  you  would  talk  with 
literati  at  Paris  or  Peking,  see  the  world's  best  pro- 
duction of  "  Parsifal,"  and  follow  Stephen  Graham's 
track  through  Caucasia  and  Dixie.  You  would  live 
exuberantly  in  the  present,  penetrate  the  arcana  of 
the  dim  past,  and  see  the  vision  of  the  future.  You 
have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
would  be  as  a  god,  knowing  all  things.  How,  in  this 
maze  of  distractions,  do  you  expect  to  find  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  that  leads  to  riches  ?  Or,  finding, 
to  follow  it  ? — for  you  know  in  your  heart  that  you 
despise  money-getting,  and  that  great  riches  are  con- 
trary to  your  ideal  scheme  of  things. 

Like  the  ancient  Germans,  I  consult  my  woman- 
kind about  everything ;  and  they  assure  me  that  the 
New  Psychology  is  a  cobweb  of  nonsense.  Never- 
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theless,  I  think  there  is  both  sound  science  and  good 
common-sense  in  its  fundamental  assertion,  that  it  is 
the  subconscious  and  not  the  conscious  mind  that 
determines  our  destiny.  And  the  subconscious  mind, 
which  includes  all  our  dominant  desires  and  tendencies, 
and  which  cannot  be  altered  by  anything  short  of  an 
elemental  shock  like  "  conversion,"  is  made  up  and 
fixed  by  heredity,  and  by  our  life  from  birth  to  the  age 
of  puberty.  Thus  your  desires,  my  dilettante  friend, 
are  not  really  in  your  own  power ;  your  conscious 
will  strives  in  vain  to  alter  them,  for  they  constitute 
your  real  will ;  and  they  will  infallibly  trip  you  up  in 
every  conscious  attempt  to  make  money.  Go  into 
business,  you  will  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court  in  a 
year.  Try  the  stock  exchange,  you  will  be  ruined  in 
a  few  weeks.  Because  you  only  think  you  are  thinking 
about  money.  Your  subconscious  desires,  which  con- 
stitute effective  thinking,  are  pulling  against  you  all 
the  time  ;  and  so  you  are  like  a  man  who  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  which  hand  to  use  in  opening  a  door,  and 
knocks  his  head  against  it.  It  is  only  your  surface 
mind,  your  conscious  intellect,  that  is  concerned  in 
the  money-making  process  ;  and  that  is  obviously  not 
enough  for  the  business — or  for  any  business. 

Consider  the  amazing  subtlety  and  strength  of 
instinctive  desire  or  taste.  You  can  tell  a  W.  A. 
Gibson  picture  or  a  Shepperson  drawing  across  a  wide 
street ;  you  can  pick  out  a  handsome  young  woman 
on  a  crowded  pavement  two  hundred  yards  away. 
That  is  because  you  are  an  aesthete  and  highly  sexual. 
But  try  to  explain  exactly  how  you  perform  those 
interesting  and  useful  feats,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
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launched  on  a  bigger  task  than  was  ever  attempted 
by  Kant  or  Darwin.  The  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  is 
nothing  to  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Unreason.  "  One  might 
almost  say,  her  body  thought,"  exclaims  Donne  of 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Drury.  But  her  body  did  think, 
every  fibre  of  it.  Picture,  now,  a  person  to  whom 
money  is  what  art  was  to  Pater  or  sex  to  Catulle 
Mendes.  Can  you1  hope  to  compete  with  such  a  person 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain  ?  Can  you  even  begin  to  trace 
the  intricate,  far-reaching  processes  that  are  set  a-going 
in  his  subconscious  mind  by  a  financial  proposition; 
processes  resulting  in  a  sudden  decision  for  which  he 
himself  cannot  give  any  rational  explanation — because 
there  is  none  ?  Say  it  is  a  brick-making  concern.  While 
you  are  "  getting  up  "  costs  and  prices  and  geology 
and  building  methods  and  prospects,  and  the  European 
situation  as  affecting  bricks,  his  being  has  already 
absorbed  all  that — as  you  absorb  literary  criticism, 
a  page  at  a  glance — and  is  pushing  out  antennae  in  all 
directions,  collecting  memories  and  hints  and  im- 
pressions, and  weighing  and  combining  and  cancelling 
and  recombining  them,  till  the  final  answer  pops  up 
through  the  floor  of  his  conscious  mind,  and  he  nods 
or  shakes  his  head.  Against  his  elemental  mathematics 
what  avails  the  crude  arithmetic  of  your  cerebrum  ? 

Again,  being  something  of  an  artist — that  is,  a 
scattered  and  dilettante  kind  of  artisan,  with  a  smatter- 
ing of  pseudo-science — you  would  infallibly  become 
interested  in  the  bricks  themselves,  and  insist  on 
meddling  with  their  manufacture.  Midas  would  find 
out  the  best  brickmaker  in  the  country  and  get  him 
to  make  better  bricks  than  he  had  ever  made  before. 
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Bricks,  lingerie,  gas-pipes,  Bembrandts,  goloshes,  guano, 
first  editions — all  are  alike  to  this  transcendent 
alchemist ;  they  are  simply  material  for  his  crucible. 
What  did  Macbeth's  witches  care  about  chemistry 
or  natural  history  or  forensic  medicine  ?  "  Make  the 
gruel  thick  and  slab.  .  .  .  Fire,  burn ;  and,  caldron, 
bubble."  Israel  in  Egypt  made  bad  bricks  for  Pharaoh  : 
Solomon  in  his  glory  made  the  Phoenicians  build  his 
temple.  The  slave-mind  "  creates " ;  the  master- 
mind exploits.  "  The  secret  of  success,"  said  a  public 
official  to  me,  "  is  organisation  :  don't  do  any  work 
yourself,  but  see  that  other  people  do  it."  And  recked 
not  his  own  rede  :  for  he  himself  had  the  slave-mind 
— he  wrote  stories. 

Israel's  task  in  Egypt  was  pleasant  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  portrait-painter  who  is  confronted 
with  the  pure  type  of  money-getter.  The  Midas 
physiognomy  expresses  only  a  furtive,  abstract  egoism, 
devoid  of  the  sensuous  or  imaginative  "  content " 
that  gives  character  to  the  average  human  face.  The 
successful  rendering  of  this  mean,  self-centred  nullity 
is  a  barren  tour  de  force ;  it  is  also  an  insult  to  the 
sitter  and  his  family.  Such  were  my  reflections  the 
other  day  at  my  tailor's,  when  I  found  myself  under 
the  eyes  of  a  group  of  Wall  Street  magnates,  fortuitously 
congregated  in  a  "  gilded  saloon  "  in  order  to  advertise 
the  fashions  of  1870.  They  were  large,  well-nourished 
men  in  their  fifties  and  sixties,  groomed  to  death,  and 
all  personable  save  a  Milesian-looking  individual  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
recently  promoted  from  the  hod.  He,  with  his  un- 
smiling grin  of  vulgar  cupidity,  was  the  only  one  who 
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gave  himself  away  :  the  souls  of  the  others  were  masked 
by  flat  smooth  countenances  in  which  the  only  notice- 
able features  were  the  cold  watchfulness  of  the  eyes 
and  the  reserved  hardness  of  the  smug  mouths.  The 
disguise  was  deepened  by  a  profusion  of  side-whiskers, 
giving  this  quaint  company  the  air  of  a  committee  of 
sleek  and  elderly  tom-cats.  Even  Jay  Gould,  that 
intellectual  among  millionaires,  had  succumbed  to  the 
inscrutable  neutrality  of  his  environment. 

Like  the  quaint  childishness  of  monarchs  and  judges 
in  face  of  the  familiar  facts  of  life,  the  mental  colour- 
lessness and  non-curantism  of  the  dedicated  money- 
maker are  cultivated  as  marks  of  detachment  from 
petty  interests.  This  negative  peculiarity  of  Midas 
is  well  brought  out  by  Dickens  in  Mr  Dombey's 
patronising  appreciation  of  Edith  Granger's  drawings 
— and  of  Edith  Granger  herself.  Dickens  perhaps 
overdid  the  blank  wall  in  Mr  Dombey,  but  he  did  not 
forget  the  human  nucleus  of  frigid  egoism,  and  he 
makes  us  understand  why  the  second  Mrs  Dombey 
ran  away,  and  what  a  poor  time  Mr  Carker  and  Major 
Bagstock  had  in  Mr  Dombey's  society.  Kich  men, 
and  climbers  of  all  kinds,  are  wretched  travelling- 
companions  ;  they  are  always  self-absorbed,  and  have 
no  brain-tissue  to  spare  for  human  talk.  Dickens, 
by  the  way,  though  not  usually  regarded  as  a  social 
portraitist  of  the  first  rank,  has  done  well  in  his  mer- 
cantile figures.  He  has  given  us  the  genial  types,  like 
Pickwick  and  the  Cheerybles,  with  whom  money-making 
was  ancillary  to  beneficence ;  he  has  also  given  us 
distinct  subtypes  of  Midas,  characteristic  of  successive 
eras.  Mr  Dombey  is  the  starchily  pompous  merchant- 
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prince  of  late-Georgian  and  early- Victorian  days ;  Mr 
Podsnap,  the  loud  and  hustling  vulgarian  of  mid- 
Victorian  times ;  while  Veneering,  flashy,  "  filmy," 
and  evasive,  is  an  anticipation  of  the  wire-pulling 
"swanker"  of  the  modern  period.  The  sequence 
illustrates  the  increasing  difficulty  of  money-making. 
A  century  ago,  when  capital  was  scarce  and  the  field 
for  its  employment  unlimited,  the  way  to  wealth 
was  by  thrift  and  cautious  investment.  A  certain 
Scottish  ship-owner,  a  contemporary  of  Mr  Dombey, 
was  wont  to  say,  when  a  new  enterprise  was  proposed 
to  him,  "  But  will  it  pey  ?  That's  the  question — will 
it  pey  ?  "  This  was  counted  to  him  for  shrewdness. 
To-day  it  would  argue  senility.  A  proposition  of 
demonstrable  lucrativeness  would  not  be  going 
a-begging. 

In  the  English  provinces,  and  in  Scotland,  prosperity 
in  business  has  usually  been  accompanied  by  prominence 
in  the  sanctuary.  As  I  once  heard  it  put,  crudely 
but  in  all  seriousness,  by  a  preacher  in  a  country  church 
— Piety  pays.  But  that  explanation  is  altogether  too 
simple.  The  mercantile  tradition  of  conspicuous  re- 
ligious orthodoxy  does  not  obtain  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  money-making  classes  are  gener- 
ally free-thinkers  or  heretics ;  nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  been  noted  in  polytheistic  Greece  and  Rome.  In 
India  the  chief  money-makers  belong  to  an  unpopular 
and  dwindling  cult.  They  are  fire-worshippers,  re- 
volters  against  sensual  forms  of  animism.  The  Parsees 
are  the  Puritans  of  the  Middle  East,  first  cousins  of 
the  Calvinists  of  Western  Europe.  The  Jews  played 
a  similar  role  in  Syria ;  while  the  sinister  religion  of 
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the  Phoenicians  made  up  in  gloominess  for  what  it 
lacked  in  purity.  Is  it  not  a  fair  deduction  that  the 
mentality  and  experience  that  favoured  a  narrow, 
arid,  and  morose  fanaticism  were  conducive  also  to 
the  almost  abstract  concentration  of  the  money-getter  ? 
British  biography  abounds  in  instances  of  this  queer 
connection  between  the  fanaticisms  of  gear-gathering 
and  of  ascetic  other-worldliness.  A  classic  example 
is  the  Diary  of  George  Brown,  an  eighteenth  century 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  probably  a  more  typical 
product  of  his  age  and  country  than  the  genial  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  of  Scott.  It  is  a  volume  singularly  devoid 
of  colour  and  substance,  though  the  author  witnessed 
Prince  Charlie's  visit  to  Glasgow,  and  the  Battle  of 
Falkirk,  and  was  one  of  the  tobacco  lords  who  lost 
by  the  American  War.  Brown's  sole  interests,  apart 
from  his  business,  appear  to  have  been  the  Bible, 
sermons,  and  the  state  of  his  soul.  His  mornings  and 
evenings  were  devoted  to  religious  "  exercises,"  in- 
cluding weird  attempts  to  read  spiritual  meanings 
into  imperfectly  translated  sentences  or  half-sentences 
of  ancient  Semitic  songs  and  stories,  dragged  three 
thousand  miles  and  twenty-five  centuries  away  from 
their  context.  His  Sabbaths  were  orgies  of  secret 
prayer,  family  worship,  church-going,  taking  down 
"  heads  "  of  sermons  and  "  meditating  "  thereon  ;  with 
a  final  bout  of  spiritual  "  heaviness,"  or  elevation, 
lasting  till  two  on  Monday  morning.  These  lugubrious 
pastimes  did  not  prevent  George  from  making  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  he  was  thrice  Lord  Dean  of  Guild. 
He  helped  to  make  Glasgow  the  cheerful  place  described 
by  an  English  visitor,  who  wrote  feelingly  of  the 
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roarings  and  winnings  of  psalm-tunes  that  proceeded 
from  the  shuttered  houses  after  nightfall.  "  Jupiter  " 
Carlyle,  who  was  a  student  at  Glasgow,  declared  that 
most  of  the  so-called  ''  merchants  "  were  merely  glorified 
pedlars,  without  culture  or  breeding  of  any  kind, 
spending  their  days  in  their  ware-rooms  and  their 
evenings  boozing  in  taverns ;  their  womankind  were 
coarse  ungainly  creatures,  devoid  of  accomplishments 
or  the  art  of  entertaining,  with  no  interests  beyond 
cooking,  fine  clothes,  and  church-gossip.  Save  that 
the  means  of  culture  were  always  at  hand,  in  the  ancient 
university,  Dr  Carlyle's  picture  of  Glasgow  in  1740 
is  curiously  like  that  which  Dickens  drew  of  American 
life  a  century  later.  It  recalls,  too,  the  Bristol  of 
Chatterton's  day.  The  worldly  and  snobbish  "  Jupiter  " 
is  not  a  very  safe  authority  where  religion  and  the  West 
Country  are  concerned,  But  the  fact  that  George  Brown 
had  studied  at  the  university  may  give  some  faint 
notion  of  the  mentality  of  his  less  educated  co-citizens. 
A  later  exemplar  of  mercantile  piety  was  George 
Burns,  the  Glasgow  minister's  son  who  founded  the 
Cunard  Line.  At  twenty-three  he  wrote  to  Miss  Cleland, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife  : — "  My  prayer,  my 
dear  Jeanie,  is  that  you  and  I  may  be  by  the  spirit 
led  to  profit  much  by  all  our  past  experience  both  of 
His  goodness  and  of  our  own  unworthiness,  and  may 
the  God  of  all  grace  grant  that  our  connection  may 
prove  a  sweetness  and  comfort  in  spiritual  as  well  as 
in  temporal  respects.  ...  I  truly  thank  you,  my 
beloved,  for  the  blessings  you  supplicate  upon  my 
employments  in  the  Sabbath  School."  George  Burns 
was  a  pushing  young  man,  and  his  zeal  as  a  ship-owner 
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is  commemorated  in  the  story  of  the  temperance  orator 
who  demanded  of  a  Glasgow  audience,  "  What  did 
Burns  do  for  Scotland  ?  "  and  was  answered,  "  Gave 
us  the  Daylight  Service."  Sad  to  relate,  he  side- 
stepped from  the  narrow  path  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  in  Glasgow  two 
Episcopalian  chapels  of  a  Low  or  Orange  type,  the 
names  of  which,  St  Jude  and  St  Silas,  must  have  been 
rather  a  shock  to  a  Calvinistic  community.  His  pet 
minister  was  the  Reverend  Robert  Montgomery,  whom 
afterwards  Macaulay  found  wallowing  in  the  High  Seas 
of  literature,  and  promptly  harpooned  and  cut  up  for 
an  "  Edinburgh "  article.  Macaulay's  judgment  was 
mildly  anticipated  by  Mrs  Jeanie  Burns,  who  took 
exception  to  some  of  the  "  strange  expressions,"  such 
as  the  "  greenery "  of  the  fields,  employed  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  in  his  Glasgow  sermons. 

But  the  "  Diary  of  George  Brown  "  is  a  Boswellian 
chronicle,  and  the  "  Life  of  George  Burns  "  a  Rabe- 
laisian fantasy,  beside  that  stark  and  whitewashed 
monument  of  God  -  and  -  Mammonism,  the  Auto- 
biography of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  smug  and 
devastating  aridity  of  this  volume  evades  description, 
as  does  the  bald  and  ballooning  ugliness  of  the  Mormon 
temple  at  Salt  Lake.  The  mind  glances  off  its  smooth 
rotundity,  like  the  spear  of  the  African  from  the  hide  of 
the  rhinoceros.  It  is  Assur-bani-pal  turned  Calvinist 
and  writing  in  Standard-Oil  Americanese.  Can  you 
read  it,  happy  amid  your  dog-eared  classics,  your 
prints,  your  music,  and  your  circle  of  homely  bohemians 
— can  you  read  Rockefeller  and  still  hanker  after  the 
withering  touch  of  Midas  ?  Do  "  la  verte  Ecosse  et  la 
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brune  Italic  "  envy  Kalgoorlie  its  gold,  or  the  Kalahari 
its  diamonds  ? 

Some  economists  maintain  that  the  evil  of  large 
fortunes  is  not  in  the  making  of  them,  but  in  the  un- 
economic fashion  in  which  they  are  often  spent ;  that 
a  man  benefits  his  kind  by  building  up  a  vast  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprise,  but  undoes  the  good  by 
bringing  up  his  family  as  arrogant  parasites,  or  by 
laying  waste  a  country-side  for  their  diversion,  and 
substituting  a  dozen  menials  for  fifty  independent 
peasant-families.  But  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns 
or  figs  of  thistles  ?  The  crying  need  of  Britain  is  rural 
colonisation,  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  war-fortune 
being  devoted  to  that  end.  The  Carnegie  libraries  and 
organs  and  bursaries,  and  the  Rockefeller  colleges  and 
endowments,  are  a  mere  repairing  and  decorating 
of  the  social  superstructure,  by  men  who  had  done 
much  to  injure  the  foundations.  Frantic  concentra- 
tion on  the  "  development  of  natural  resources  "  has 
barbarised  America.  She  would  have  been  a  comelier 
and  a  much  happier  country  had  her  material  advance 
been  controlled  by  agrarian  traditions  and  a  homely 
aestheticism.  Contemplating  her  unlovely  scheme  of 
sky-scrapers,  posters,  tin  cans,  shirt-sleeves,  Sunday 
Schools  and  Sunday  papers,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  overrunning  of  America  by  English  Puritans,  Ulster 
Presbyterians,  and  Prussian  Calvinists  was  a  blunder 
of  Destiny.  The  French  and  the  Dutch  would  have 
made  a  prettier  job  of  it. 

It  is  the  ignorance  and  apparent  stupidity  of  Midas 
that  encourage  the  delusion  that  by  taking  thought 
we  can  beat  him  at  his  own  game.  No  such  delusion 
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is  fostered  by  the  careers  of  the  mixed  types,  the  pseudo- 
Midases.  Their  monetary  successes  are  quite  obviously 
connected  with  talents  which  few  men  imagine  them- 
selves to  possess.  In  the  most  famous  instances,  also, 
the  financial  motive  was  fortuitous  and  secondary. 
Scott  and  Dumas  wrote  for  money,  but  it  was  not  for 
money  that  they  had  qualified  to  write.  In  Britain 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  physical  science  had  a 
definitely  utilitarian  bent :  that  was  why  James  Watt 
found  himself  on  a  path  that  led  to  a  lucrative  partner- 
ship in  a  firm  of  Birmingham  engineers.  Lord  Kelvin 
had  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  money,  but  his  large 
fortune  was  due  to  his  shrewd  exploitation  of  certain 
bypaths  of  research  into  which  he  was  led  by  personal 
taste,  and  which  happened  to  coincide  with  the  industrial 
needs  of  his  environment ;  his  lasting  fame  is  as  a 
traveller  on  the  highroad  of  "  pure "  science  which 
Clerk-Maxwell  never  had  occasion  to  leave.  Edison 
and  Marconi  are  none  the  less — and  none  the  more — 
great  scientists  for  having  made  huge  fortunes  :  they 
merely  happened  to  emerge  at  points  where  pure  science 
budded  into  practical  utilities. 

Aristotle,  in  setting  out  to  describe  the  epic,  merely 
described  Homer.  A  category  almost  as  exclusive  is  that 
of  men  who  have  made  fortunes  in  order  to  work  out 
their  intellectual  ideals.  Turner  and  Voltaire  are  among 
the  very  few  instances  that  occur  to  me.  Both  were 
rebels  against  convention  and  established  order,  pioneers 
on  lonely  tracks  where  the  traveller  must  walk  pro- 
visioned and  armed.  Turner,  says  Hamerton,  "  saved 
money  at  first  to  win  his  artistic  independence,  the 
liberty  to  paint  what  he  liked  on  his  own  artistic  prin- 
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ciples  ;  the  habit  of  saving  remained  with  him  afterwards, 
but  he  never  cared  for  money  in  comparison  with  his 
art,  and  he  did  not,  in  the  real  and  true  meaning  of 
the  expression,  work  for  money  after  he  became  inde- 
pendent." "  I  was  so  wearied,"  wrote  Voltaire  in  1752, 
"  of  the  humiliations  that  dishonour  letters,  that  to  stay 
my  disgust  I  resolved  to  make  what  scoundrels  call  a 
great  fortune."  And  he  made  it  much  as  scoundrels 
do,  using  his  inside  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  to 
speculate  successfully  in  army-contracts  and  money- 
lending.  A  rentier  in  four  countries,  he  was  able 
to  move  about  in  freedom,  attack  church  and  state 
with  impunity,  write  what  he  pleased  in  polemics  and 
poetry,  and  make  the  printers  a  present  of  books  in 
which  a  deadly  political  virus  was  concealed  by  a  con- 
genial dressing  of  lewd  ribaldry.  Curiously  enough, 
it  was  a  fortune  made  by  army-contracting  in  St 
Petersburg,  during  the  Crimean  War,  that  enabled 
Schliemann,  at  the  age  of  46,  to  realise  the  dreams 
of  Trojan  excavation  he  had  cherished  throughout  his 
laborious  years  of  clerking  and  trading  and  language- 
study  in  Holland  and  America. 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  spurious  refinement  is  a  reluct- 
ance to  discuss  money  matters.  Money  and  sex  are 
the  chief  motive-forces  in  society,  yet  in  circles  that 
cling  to  the  traditions  of  Victorian  "  gentility "  a 
plain  reference  to  either  is  thought  indecent.  The 
most  potent  deities  in  mythology  have  been  those 
whose  names  their  worshippers  did  not  dare  to 
breathe  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  many  people  in 
the  intellectual  professions  who  are  above  discussing 
salaries  attach  an  inordinate  importance  to  money  in 
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practice.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  stock  exchanges 
and  shipping-rooms  of  Britain  are  largely  recruited  from 
rectories  and  manses  ?  The  law  of  variation  comes  in 
here,  I  suppose,  as  with  the  scholarly  sesthete  who 
brags  of  his  son's  backwardness  at  books  and  his  prowess 
at  football.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to  respect  a  clergyman 
who  makes  his  son  a  ministrant  of  Mammon.  It  argues 
spiritual  disillusionment  and  a  falling  away  from  in- 
tellectual ideals.  Still,  his  action  is  at  least  logical. 
Not  being  able  in  his  own  profession  to  make  money, 
which  he  has  found  to  be  the  most  desirable  thing 
in  the  world,  he  sends  his  son  where  money  is  most 
likely  to  be  made.  He  does  not  mix  things. 

Money  is  the  fluid  medium  upon  which  the  whole  of 
modern  society  floats,  like  the  iceberg  on  the  North 
Atlantic — with  the  greater  part  submerged.  Even 
the  Doukhobor  farmers  of  Canada  cannot  escape  from 
it,  and  the  so-called  "  primitive  "  savage  of  Africa  is 
its  prostrate  slave.  In  civilised  countries  it  presses 
upon  us  like  the  circumambient  atmosphere.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  real  distinction  between  occupations 
in  which  money  is  only  one  of  many  means  to  an  end 
that  concerns  the  work  and  its  quality,  and  occupations 
in  which  money  is  the  first  consideration.  Even  the 
"  man  in  the  street "  does  not  measure  the  success 
of  an  artist,  statesman,  poet,  scientist,  actor,  explorer, 
journalist,  or  civil  engineer  by  the  amount  of  money 
he  leaves.  It  is  recognised  that  in  such  cases  the  real 
criteria  of  success  are  the  fullness,  interest,  and  social 
utility  of  the  professional  life  that  has  been  lived,  and 
the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
But  if  a  distiller,  a  ship-owner,  a  cotton-spinner, 
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a  book-maker,  or  a  popular  novelist  leaves  only  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  people  say  he  has  "  made  nothing  of 
it."  Thus  even  the  ordinary  man  can  see  the  stupidity 
of  trying  to  make  art  or  literature  serve  the  main 
purpose  of  commerce  or  manufacture.  The  shopkeeper 
who  ought  to  have  been  a  painter  is  a  rare  and  not  a 
very  sad  phenomenon ;  he  can  at  least  paint  what 
he  likes  in  his  leisure  hours.  But  the  sound  professional 
painter  who  allows  the  shopkeeping  instinct  to  interfere 
with  his  art — who  seeks  to  double  his  income  by  repeti- 
tion of  popular  themes  or  by  pandering  to  a  fashionable 
craze — is  a  melancholy  example  of  the  folly  of  "  mixing 
things."  So  also  is  the  scholar  or  scientist  who  dis- 
sipates in  mediocre  journalism  the  mental  energy 
that  should  go  to  his  advancement  in  his  own  subject. 
Such  men  do  not  "  have  their  reward."  They  do 
themselves  out  of  it.  They  have  fallen  between  two 
stools.  And  what  of  the  literary  man  who  has  a 
steady  employment  of  a  neutral  and  unexacting  kind, 
and  who  misuses  his  intellectual  independence  by 
pot-boiling  for  the  press,  or  parts  with  it  altogether  by 
joining  the  staff  of  a  stunt  newspaper  ?  To  prostitute 
for  a  little  money  the  thing  for  which  you  have 
sacrificed  your  chances  of  making  much  money — can 
there  be  a  greater  folly  than  that  ?  What  you  earn  by 
extra  hack-work  destroys  the  real  value  of  your  steady 
income,  and  it  does  not  bring  your  total  earnings  within 
sight  of  the  income  of  the  licensed  grocer  over  the  way. 
Intellectual  simony  is  a  poor  game.  Realise  your 
freedom.  You  have  won  through  the  desert  to  Canaan : 
go  up  and  possess  the  land,  feed  on  its  milk  and  honey, 
and  forget  the  flesh-pots  and  the  bondage  of  Egypt. 
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Two  of  the  finest  intelligences  in  modem  Europe 
were  employed  in  demonstrating  the  illusoriness  of 
happiness.  If  happiness  be  thought  of  as  the  indefinite 
prolongation  of  a  voluptuous  orgasm  or  of  an  opium 
dream,  Leopardi  and  Schopenhauer  were  certainly 
right.  And  in  sufferings  like  those  of  Leopardi ;  in 
the  obscure  inherited  tendencies  which  lead  to  fraud, 
alcoholism,  murder,  sexual  perversity,  or  incurable 
dementia  ;  in  the  incidence  of  cancer,  syphilis,  and 
virulent  tuberculosis  ;  and  in  the  cumulative  infirmities 
of  old  age — there  is  an  insoluble  element  of  tragedy 
that  cannot  be  glossed  over  with  pious  phrases.  But, 
if  we  bravely  accept  mutability,  tragedy,  and  decay  as 
among  the  necessary  conditions  of  life,  we  are  able  to 
perceive  a  provisional  happiness  which  may  be  defined 
as  the  harmonious  activity  of  human  sympathy,  the 
bodily  senses,  and  the  intellectual  powers.  Such 
happiness  is  even  now  attainable  by  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  human  beings :  the  remaining  tenth  are  either 
pathological  cases,  or  else  the  victims  of  social  anomalies 
which  it  is  our  business  to  rectify.  And,  so  far  as  this 
provisional  happiness,  which  is  all  we  are  entitled 
to  look  for,  is  concerned,  experience  confirms  what 
old  philosophy  has  said  about  the  blessings  of  the 
"  middle  state  "  in  life.  Survey  mankind  from  China 
to  Peru,  and  you  will  conclude  that  the  things  on  earth 
most  to  be  prized  are  domestic  affections,  congenial 
friendships,  books,  music,  pictures,  the  theatre,  whole- 
some food,  tea  and  tobacco,  nature  and  exercise,  and 
the  working  and  playing  world  of  men,  women,  children, 
and  animals  ;  with  the  capacity  to  enjoy  all  these,  and 
freedom  to  expatiate  upon  them.  All  this  is  in  your 
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power,  if  you  are  above  the  poverty  line  and  have 
kept  your  leisure  inviolate  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
of  which  your  enjoyment  would  not  be  diminished  if 
you  had  to  mix  with  people  who  are  enslaved  by  their 
possessions,  their  servants,  and  the  fears  and  prejudices 
almost  inseparable  from  wealth.  Only  on  one  condition 
would  I  accept  great  wealth  :  that  it  were  great  enough 
to  enable  me  to  realise  my  dreams  of  founding  co- 
operative communities  of  small  cultivators  in  Scotland, 
and  of  presenting  my  native  city  with  an  opera-house, 
a  repertory  theatre,  and  an  endowment  for  good 
orchestral  concerts  in  working-class  districts.  If 
Fortune  cannot  make  it  a  million  clear,  then  I  reduce 
my  demand  to  "  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  inde- 
pendent," so  manfully  striven  for  by  Robert  Burns  : — 

Fortune,  if  thou'll  but  gie  me  still 
Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  an'  whisky  gill, 
An'  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rave  at  will, 

Tak'  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deal't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best. 

Better  tea  and  kippers  and  a  pipe,  with  book-talk  and 
lively  gossip  and  the  mutual  intoxication  of  whimsical 
rhapsody,  than  sweetbreads  and  wines  and  shaded 
lamps,  and  therewith  the  ponderous  platitudes  of 
magnates  and  the  parrot-talk  of  fashionable  women. 
Better  the  cramped  enthusiasm  of  the  pit  than  the 
lolling  boredom  of  the  stalls.  Motors  are  for  doctors 
and  their  patients,  for  financiers  in  a  hurry,  and  blase 
people  fleeing  from  their  own  shadows  ;  but  our  feet 
shall  brush  away  the  morning  dew,  and  loiter  in  the 
afternoon  amid  the  pine-woods  by  the  loud  falls  and  the 
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deep  pools,  and  swing  at  dusk  through  the  hill-pass, 
and  down  the  ringing  road  to  the  lit  inn  and  the  low 
stars  ;  and  in  our  songs  we  will  praise  God  for  the 
wonders  He  has  made,  and  thank  Him  for  sound  lungs 
and  strong  legs  and  keen  senses.  But  most  of  all  we 
thank  Him  for  the  "  happy  fireside  clime,"  and  for  the 
lamplit  hours  when,  unelbowed  by  patron  or  dependant, 
we  travel  deep  into  the  realm  of  literature,  or  build  up 
with  our  pen  the  fabric  of  our  secret  thoughts. 

Revolted  by  the  idea  that  a  steel- worker  should  have 
as  large  an  income  as  a  professional  man — as  if  money 
were  the  summum  bonum,  or  the  pleasures  of  intellect 
counted  for  nothing  in  the  scheme  of  social  compensa- 
tions— the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  a  twentieth-century 
Bernard  of  Cluny,  has  proclaimed  a  new  monasticism 
of  reduced  rentiers,  tax-ridden  landlords,  impoverished 
prelates,  briefless  barristers,  destitute  dons,  and  horseless 
M.F.H.'s.  One  pictures  these  heterogeneous  Samurai 
housed  in  exclusive  retreats  at  Melton  Mowbray  or 
Cheltenham,  proudly  awaiting  extinction,  or  the  chance 
to  emulate  the  militant  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
You  and  I  are  probably  ineligible  for  the  Little  Giddings 
of  Abbot  Inge.  And  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion 
for  us  to  trundle  our  individual  tubs  to  the  street-corner 
and  affront  the  populace  with  epigrams  and  vermin. 
It  is  a  homely  Epicurism  I  preach,  not  a  squalid 
Stoicism.  Our  monastery  is  not  La  Trappe,  but 
Thelema,  which  has  no  walls,  and  no  laws  save  those 
of  kindness,  graciousness,  and  honour.  "  Fay  ce  que 
vouldras."  In  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Thelemite 
rule  lies  the  whole  of  manhood  and  of  virtue. 
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LAMB'S  essay  on  "  Hackery  End  in  Hertfordshire " 
illustrates  the  affection  with  which  town-bred  people 
look  back  upon  some  country-house  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  childhood.  I  mean,  of  course, 
town-bred  people  who  had  no  country-house,  no  near 
relatives  in  the  country,  and  few  chances  of  escape  from 
chimney-land.  In  my  boyhood  the  people  I  envied 
most  were  those  fortunate  children  who  were  out  of 
town  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  for  three  months  in 
summer.  To  this  day  I  cannot  look  at  the  brown- 
papered  windows  in  the  West  End  without  a  retrospective 
bitterness.  But  in  the  long  run  I  have  had  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  Nature,  for  me,  was  never  staled  by 
over-familiarity,  "or  by  association  with  sport,  school- 
lessons,  or  workaday  routine  ;  my  zest  for  her  fragrant 
embrace  is  all  the  stronger  for  my  enforced  abstinence 
in  youth.  My  early  holidays  were  dream-like  festivals 
of  a  mystic  intensity.  Dollar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil 
Hills,  where  I  once  lived  for  a  whole  month  in  a  cottage 
of  the  alluring  name  of  Blinkbonny,  on  the  side  of  a 
valley  that  might  have  been  the  scene  of  Thomson's 
"  Castle  of  Indolence,"  became  for  me  a  Scottish 
Dodona,  a  sylvan  shrine  of  boyish  reverie  ;  and  for 
some  years  my  secret  ambition  was  to  make  a  fortune 
and  decree  a  pleasure-dome  in  Clackmannanshire.  The 
fortune  remains,  with  fame,  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow ; 
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and  though  I  have  often  returned  to  Castle  Campbell 
Glen  and  the  Falls  of  Devon,  I  have  as  little  notion 
of  settling  in  Dollar  as  in  The  Whifflet.  Blinkbonny, 
anyhow,  was  only  a  hired  lodging ;  its  name  survives 
in  my  memory  because  of  association  with  a  once 
popular  book  which  I  have  never  read,  and  the  only 
recollection  I  have  of  the  cottage  is  that  our  landlord, 
who  was  a  mole-catcher,  once  caught  me  eating  his 
gooseberries,  and  made  me  wish  I  was  a  mole. 

In  order  to  "  drop  into  poetry,"  a  house  must,  like 
Mr  Silas  Wegg,  be  "  considered  in  the  light  of  a  friend." 
It  should  also,  I  think,  be  a  little  remote  from  our 
everyday  life,  tenanted  by  people  whose  inner  circles 
of  relatives  and  friends  do  not  mingle  much  with  ours, 
and  whose  overflowing  kindness  makes  us  content  with 
a  not  unfavourable  position  on  the  fringe  of  their 
friendships.  For  town  children  like  myself,  such  a 
house,  to  which  they  paid  brief  and  infrequent  visits, 
took  on  a  romantic  possessive  charm  that  would  have 
mystified  the  actual  occupants.  These,  however,  would 
have  been  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  hear  anything 
about  it ;  just  as  the  hero  of  the  Victorian  novel  is 
the  last  person  to  become  aware  of  the  hopeless  passion 
he  has  inspired  in  the  modest  bosom  of  his  fair  second- 
cousin. 

Most  people's  Mackery  Ends  lie  fairly  deep  in  the 
country.  Mine  was  divided  only  by  a  low  wooded  hill 
from  an  engineering  suburb  of  a  huge  city.  From 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  on  a  still  night  in  mid- 
July,  when  the  works  were  closed  down,  one  could  hear, 
very  faintly,  the  sound  of  the  University  bell.  To  go 
out  to  Boglesburn  from  our  street  was,  as  it  were,  to 
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melt  through  the  Purgatorio,  and  the  fringes  of  the 
Inferno,  to  the  faubourgs  of  the  Paradiso.  The  journey 
gave  the  sense  at  once  of  contiguity  and  of  distance. 
The  first  stage  was  by  horse-tramway,  along  a  familiar 
pleasure-street.  Then  you  climbed  into  a  clumsy  old 
bus,  and  were  rattled  and  rocked  and  bumped  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  dismallest  main  thoroughfare  in 
Europe,  and  uphill  through  a  black  stew  of  industrial 
squalor,  the  conspicuous  ingredients  in  which  were 
asylums,  pawnshops,  pubs,  engine-works,  breweries, 
a  cemetery,  a  greasy  canal,  a  railway  canyon  sloping 
to  a  mephitic  tunnel,  and  a  large  chemical  work  whose 
odour  overpowered  for  a  moment  the  smell  of  stables 
native  to  the  bus.  Jarred  in  every  nerve,  you  alighted 
in  front  of  a  big  public-house  bearing  the  remarkable 
name  of  Melaugh,  and  walked  up  a  steep  hill  where 
a  church  and  a  piece  of  waste  ground  broke  the  transition 
from  slumdom  to  a  row  of  sedate  little  villas.  From 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  open  country  began,  you 
looked  back  at  such  a  scene  as  must  have  confronted 
Lot's  wife  when  she  turned  to  meet  her  saline  doom, 
and  sidewards  along  the  smouldering  edge  of  the  in- 
dustrial Gomorrah  to  the  sheds  and  steam-clouds  of 
a  railway  junction.  Thirty  miles  to  north-west  rose 
Ben  Lomond,  a  blue-grey  pyramid,  snow-streaked ; 
between  lay  a  rolling  country  of  sombre  green.  Like 
a  toppling  comber  on  an  Atlantic  beach,  the  grey- 
wrinkled  Campsie  Fells  stretched  full  along  the  north. 
Coming  back  from  them,  and  from  a  wooded  table-land 
that  masked  their  base,  the  eye  fell  upon  a  grey  corner 
of  stone,  peeping  from  amid  a  grove  about  half  a  mile 
away.  That  was  Boglesburn. 
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On  this  side  of  it,  which  was  the  front,  the  lawn  and 
some  fields  sloped  downwards  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  you  stood,  so  that  the  house  seemed  the 
dominant  feature  of  a  little  pastoral  valley.  Its  actual 
position,  however,  was  on  a  northward  ridge  of  the 
main  hill ;  behind  the  house  the  ground  ran  steeply 
down,  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  to  a  village  and  a  railway 
station.  Thus  Boglesburn  had  always  bright  open  sky 
behind  it,  and  amid  and  below  its  flanking  foliage.  It 
was  enveloped  and  interpenetrated  by  breezy,  shimmer- 
ing light.  But,  in  the  days  when  it  was  built,  shelter 
was  preferred  to  a  wide  prospect ;  and  so  the  house 
faced  inward,  to  the  hill,  and  the  wide  northward 
view  to  the  back  was  interrupted  by  a  double  row  of 
beeches,  harshly  vocal  with  rooks  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  dotted  with  their  deserted  nests.  Near  the  east 
gable  was  a  high  wall,  over-topped  by  the  pigeon- 
haunted  roofs  and  conical  corn-stacks  of  a  farm-steading  ; 
and  the  wall  ran  down  the  side  of  the  lawn,  dividing  it 
from  the  fruit-garden,  to  my  childish  eyes  as  large  as 
a  ducal  orchard.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lawn  a  gate- 
way with  massive  stone  pillars,  topped  by  stone  spheres, 
led  out  on  the  side-road  by  which  one  came  from  town  ; 
beyond  the  road  was  the  gardener's  cottage,  and  close 
behind  it  the  perilous  reed-fringed  edge  of  a  vast  quarry 
from  which  a  great  part  of  the  city  had  been  built. 

The  house  was  a  plain  two-storeyed  oblong,  with 
harled  walls,  high  chimneys  at  each  end,  and  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  flat  single  windows,  symmetrically  disposed  ; 
the  narrow  staircase  was  lit  by  a  large  round-headed 
window  at  the  back,  over  a  projecting  pantry  and 
storehouse.  The  only  ornamental  features  were  the 
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long-and-short  stonework  at  the  corners,  the  simple 
mouldings  over  the  windows,  and  the  more  elaborate 
pediment  and  carved  pillars  of  the  narrow  doorway. 
The  plain  high  roof,  with  its  numerous  skylights,  was 
probably  an  early- Victorian  alteration  :  for  the  rest, 
the  house  was  a  typical  west-country  mansion  of  the 
mid-eighteenth  century,  when  the  tobacco  lords  of 
Glasgow  were  digging  themselves  in  on  the  lands  they 
had  bought  from  the  impoverished  and  drunken  old 
lairds.  There  was  a  mellow  and  modest  dignity  about 
it,  an  air  of  homely  comfort,  and  of  restful  harmony 
with  the  surroundings,  that  the  restless  eclecticism  of 
modern  architects  has  never  managed  to  recapture. 
It  was  a  house  a  song  might  have  been  written  about, 
or  a  Stevensonian  romance  ;  a  centre  of  semi-rural 
hospitality,  where  city-merchants,  sporting  lairds,  and 
university  professors  may  have  foregathered  to  meet 
celebrities  like  Bell  of  Antermony,  the  Chinese  traveller, 
whose  estate  lay  almost  within  sight,  at  the  foot  of  the 
frowning  Campsies. 

Boglesburn,  when  I  knew  it,  was  tenanted  by  a  well- 
off  city-merchant,  with  several  daughters  verging  on 
young  ladyhood,  and  three  boys  of  about  my  own  age. 
The  ceremonial  moment  of  arrival  was  an  ordeal  for  a 
timid  and  awkward  child,  but  the  ladies  knew  boy 
nature,  and  dismissed  me  quickly  to  the  charge  of 
their  young  brothers.  With  them  I  was  instantly 
at  home.  Though  they  were  Academicals,  in  a  local 
sense  "  gentry  "  —  possessing  railway  season-tickets, 
swell  leather  bags,  and  places  in  school-teams — "  the 
fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  "  they,  and  their  frank 
companionableness  made  me  ashamed  of  the  proletarian 
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grudge  which  my  own  "  push "  harboured  against 
the  fat -cheeked,  well-knickerbockered,  clean -capped 
race  of  oppidans  whom  we  styled  "  toflk"  The  Bogles- 
burn  boys  made  me  free  of  all  their  treasures,  their 
rabbits,  white  mice,  bottled  newts,  and  mechanical 
contraptions ;  we  exchanged  school-scandal,  and  the 
queer  speculations  and  innuendoes  of  impish  boyhood. 
Then,  chattering  all  the  time,  we  rambled  round  the 
house  in  widening  circles.  We  scuttered  and  guddled 
in  the  muddy  little  ditch  that  ran  down  the  side  of  the 
lawn  and  out  into  the  farm-land  beyond ;  handling  and 
discussing  lowly  and  slimy  forms  of  amphibious  life. 
If  it  was  the  fruit-season,  we  mooned  about  in  the  old 
high-walled  orchard,  shaking  down  apples,  or  absorbing 
a  chain  of  gooseberries  that  must  have  had  a  faint 
powdering  of  soot.  Then  we  strayed  out  into  the  open 
and  examined  some  objects  of  interest  peculiar  to  this 
debatable  land,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  Perthshire  : 
a  deserted  engine-house,  whose  rusty  cogged  wheels  we 
tried  to  set  in  motion ;  an  old  mine-shaft,  imperfectly 
boarded  over,  in  whose  black  watery  depths,  sounded 
by  us  with  stones,  laying-away  hens  from  Boglesburn 
were  in  the  habit  of  poaching  their  eggs  ;  and  a  grim 
cavernous  quarry-hole,  over  whose  bottle-green  waters 
we  sailed  on  planks,  with  shouts  that  might  have 
wakened  the  ghost  of  a  villager  we  had  known  who 
drowned  himself  there.  And,  before  racing  back 
for  tea,  we  tasted  a  fearful  joy  by  trespassing  on  the 
railway  and  catching  the  wind  of  a  two-engined  express 
thundering  past  to  Edinburgh,  London,  or  Aberdeen. 

The  Saturday  tea-table  in  the  long,  low  dining-room 
at  Boglesburn  was  a  wondrous  spectacle  for  a  boy 
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accustomed  to  the  monastic  seclusion  of  a  city-flat. 
The  muster  was  seldom  much  less  than  forty,  and  the 
talk  was  both  incessant  and  good,  for  the  host,  himself 
a  "  character,"  had  a  taste  for  odd  and  clever  people, 
and  was  an  adept  at  drawing  them  out.  I  was  mortally 
afraid  of  being  questioned  by  him,  and,  while  listening 
intently  to  everything  that  was  said,  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  my  plate,  or  on  the  pictures  that  covered  the 
wall  to  the  last  inch.  He  was  a  self-made  man,  a  genial 
autocrat,  of  Yankee  rather  than  Scottish  appearance, 
and  I  gathered  from  his  conversation,  and  from 
magazines  I  saw  lying  about,  that  he  admired  American 
ways.  After  tea  he  retired  to  his  study  to  read  for 
an  hour,  leaving  his  guests  to  the  rather  gentler  handling 
of  his  wife  and  daughters.  While  the  company  clustered 
round  the  fire  or  the  piano,  I  would  steal  softly  about 
the  room,  gazing  at  the  pictures.  In  one  of  the  deep 
window-recesses  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  old  pen-portrait 
of  a  distinguished-looking  young  man  in  the  costume 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  This,  as  I  learned  years 
later,  was  the  man  who  made  the  name  of  Boglesburn 
familiar  to  Napoleon  and  Washington.  He  was  born 
in  1765,  and  inherited  Boglesburn  and  a  fortune  from 
his  father,  a  Glasgow  merchant.  He  practised  at  the 
Edinburgh  bar,  and  at  twenty-seven,  disgusted  with 
the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  Scottish  satrapy  of 
Dundas,  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People, 
founding  branches  of  it  in  two  villages  near  his  estate. 
He  was  sent  to  France  by  the  Society  to  plead  for  the 
life  of  Louis  XVL,  and  on  his  return  was  tried  for 
sedition  and  sent  as  a  convict  to  Botany  Bay.  Two 
years  later  he  was  rescued  by  a  ship  sent  for  the  purpose 
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by  the  American  government ;  the  ship  was  wrecked 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and  he,  the  only  survivor,  made 
his  way  down  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments at  Darien.  From  Havana  he  was  despatched 
as  an  honourable  prisoner  in  a  Spanish  warship  bound 
for  Spain,  but  the  ship  was  taken  by  a  British  vessel, 
after  a  fight  in  which  he  had  the  half  of  his  face  shot 
away.  Through  an  inscription  in  a  Bible  that  fell  from 
his  pocket,  he  was  recognised  by  a  British  officer,  an 
old  college  friend,  who  treated  him  as  a  mortally  wounded 
Spanish  officer,  and  had  him  set  on  shore  in  Spain. 
News  of  his  arrival  reached  Napoleon,  who  had  him 
brought  to  France  and  given  every  medical  attention. 
But  his  wound  proved  incurable,  and  the  laird  of 
Boglesburn,  removed  from  his  eldership  in  Cadder  Parish 
Church  by  reason  of  felony,  died  an  honoured  French 
citizen  at  Chantilly  in  1798,  having  accomplished  a 
longer  and  more  glorious  journey  than  his  neighbour 
laird  of  Antermony. 

Boglesburn's  connection  with  Scottish  history, 
however,  is  long  subsequent,  in  my  mental  history,  to 
my  personal  memories  of  the  place,  though  it  may 
form  an  excuse  for  a  trivial  fond  record  which  I  find 
I  have  already  almost  exhausted :  so  tenuous,  on 
actual  handling,  are  those  youthful  impressions  that 
form  a  large  part  of  the  dream-like  stuff  whereof  we 
are  fashioned.  And  so  I  return  to  the  Saturday  tea 
at  Boglesburn,  a  meal  as  endless,  in  my  memory  of  it, 
as  the  immortal  tea-party  of  the  Mad  Hatter,  the  March 
Hare,  and  the  Dormouse.  If  the  visit  was  for  the 
week-end,  there  was  the  evening  rummage  in  the  boys' 
attic  den  to  look  forward  to,  followed  by  pillow-fighting 
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in  the  passages,  and  the  sociable  perusal  of  B.O.P.'s 
in  bed  by  candlelight ;  and  beyond  the  poppied  hiatus 
of  night  lay  the  blissful  awaking  to  the  caw  of  the  rooks, 
the  peep  of  shimmering  branches  against  the  blue  sky 
and  the  white  clouds,  and  porridge-and-cream  in  the 
stone  wash-house,  prelude  to  coffee  and  buttered  toast 
in  the  dining-room,  absorbed  by  us  with  sweet,  reluctant, 
amorous  delay,  but  gulped  down  with  joyless  haste 
by  the  unfortunate  grown-ups,  ready  dressed  for  the 
kirkward  mile.  If  the  invitation  was  only  for  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  there  was  consolation  in  the 
romantic  procession,  with  a  lantern,  down  the  tree- 
shadowed  road  to  the  station,  which  we  generally 
reached  in  time  to  see  two  crossing  expresses  blazing 
and  roaring  through,  shaking  the  earth  with  their 
thunders,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  scatter  of  dust 
and  straws,  and  a  deepened  darkness  and  stillness. 
Or,  against  the  mysteriously  evocative  lights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  railway  journey,  one  might 
balance  the  impressions  of  the  walk  (when  there  was 
company)  over  the  cityward  hill  to  the  bus  :  the  dull 
red  glare  that  showed  up  the  black  zigzag  of  trees  along 
the  ridge ;  the  deepening  sense  of  the  leagues  of 
peaceful  rural  darkness  behind  one,  as  the  glare  in  front 
heightened  and  the  noise  of  whistles  and  hammerings 
came  up  out  of  the  steamy  glow  about  the  railway 
junction  in  the  valley ;  the  sudden  blaze  of  miles  on 
miles  of  twinkling  lights  below  and  beyond,  when  the 
summit  of  the  hill  was  reached. 

The  rooks  still  nest  in  the  trees  about  Boglesburn, 
the  muddy  ditch  still  trickles  down  between  the  lawn 
and  the  old  garden-wall,  and  the  house  is  to  outward 
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appearance  unaltered.  But  strangers  inhabit  it :  the 
vivacious  autocrat  of  the  Saturday  tea-table  is  long 
dead,  and  his  family,  scattered  abroad,  have  drifted 
out  of  my  ken.  A  huge  red  hospital  stares  down  from 
the  top  of  the  cityward  hill ;  in  the  hollow  in  front  of 
it  are  a  railway  line  and  a  row  of  ugly  little  cottages ; 
"  noxious  trades "  are  plied  in  the  crevices  of  the 
worked-out  quarry ;  and  the  village  down  beyond 
Boglesburn  has  swollen  into  a  raw  suburb,  with  engine- 
works,  a  co-operative  store,  advertisement  hoardings, 
and  electric  cars.  Boglesburn's  doom  is  written  in 
the  fate  that  has  overtaken  most  of  the  old  Georgian 
mansions  around  the  city.  But  my  regrets  for  it  are 
no  deeper  than  for  its  predecessors  on  the  path  of  decay. 
Even  in  its  palmy  days  it  was  never  so  dear  to  me  as 
my  dreams  of  it  at  home.  A  day  at  Boglesburn,  or 
even  a  week-end,  was  merely  a  halting  prose  version 
of  the  inarticulate  poetry  that  wove  itself  about  the 
place  and  the  name  ;  and  the  poetry  and  the  vision 
endure.  On  stormy  mornings,  when  I  looked  out  at 
the  waste  of  wet  slates,  and  the  smoke  swirling  about 
the  disconsolate  chimneys,  I  thought  how  the  old 
trees  at  Boglesburn  would  be  swaying  and  creaking 
in  the  blast.  On  hot  afternoons,  in  the  stuffy  school- 
room, I  thought  of  the  cawing  rooks  and  the  old  garden, 
and  pictured  the  high  blue  sky  and  the  white-sailing 
clouds  glinting  through  the  cool-whispering  foliage  of 
the  Boglesburn  grove.  As  I  lay  in  bed,  in  still,  dripping 
nights,  the  forlorn  sound  of  a  distant  railway  whistle 
carried  my  spirit  far  away  over  the  city-roofs  to  a 
railway  junction  where  trucks  bumped  and  couplings 
jangled  and  the  glare  of  engine  fires  was  caught  by 
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earth -clouds  of  rushing  steam ;  and  I  saw  myself  in 
a  first-class  compartment,  bound  for  a  whole  week's 
visit  to  Boglesburn.  From  this  climax  of  my  dream- 
ing I  would  descend  to  dreams  of  the  orchard  and 
the  wash-house,  the  mine-shaft  and  the  farm,  evening 
excursions  to  the  village  by  lantern  light,  and  the 
eerie  bottle-green  waters  of  the  murderous  quarry-hole. 
Boglesburn  seemed  to  stand  for  that  wonderful  place, 
"  the  Country."  But  no  house  deep  in  the  authentic 
country  has  ever  exerted  an  equal  fascination.  Not 
until  an  evening  not  so  long  gone,  when  I  stood  on 
the  hill  above  Boglesburn,  and  watched,  on  one  side, 
the  lights  coming  up  in  the  heavily  breathing  city,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  last  gleam  of  sunset  flowing  over 
the  autumnal  woods  and  the  wrinkled  Campsie  Fells, 
did  I  realise  what  Boglesburn  had  really  stood 
for  :  some  ineffable  and  unrealisable  blending  of  the 
familiar  and  the  unfamiliar,  of  town  and  country, 
truth  and  poetry,  daylight  and  dream-light :  in  one 
word,  for  Romance. 
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THE  history  of  Art  is  one  of  defeated  aims  and  frag- 
mentary accomplishment.  Even  in  the  great  days  of 
Greek  culture,  and  of  royal  or  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
the  efforts  of  the  artist  to  organise  life  aesthetically 
were  on  the  whole  a  failure.  The  great  town-planning 
conceptions  of  Palladio  and  Sansovino  were  realised 
only  in  shards  and  segments.  Wren's  life  was  one  long 
struggle  against  mutilating  circumstance :  St  Paul's 
and  the  city-churches  barely  hint  of  the  London 
that  would  have  been  had  the  government  accepted 
his  first  design  of  the  cathedral  and  his  scheme  for 
rebuilding  the  city.  Only  in  one  century,  and  then 
only  for  one  purpose,  was  Art  permitted  to  make  a 
comprehensive  synthesis  of  human  life  ;  and  the  rapid 
break-up  of  the  Alexandrian  reign  of  architecture 
that  had  produced  Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  oil-painting 
and  the  framed  picture.  Art  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  conquer  life,  and  retreated  into  its  ivory  tower. 
The  fresco  and  the  cartoon  gave  way  to  the  portable 
"  study,"  "  note,"  or  "  impression."  Sculpture  de- 
tached itself  from  architecture  and  withered  away  as 
statuary.  Architecture,  once  the  master  art,  dwindled 
to  mere  building. 

It  was  in  an  unconscious  attempt  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  this  defeat  of  Art  that  artists  invented  the 
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idea  of  the  "  picturesque."  The  picturesque,  which 
is  Gothic  and  Romantic,  may  be  roughly  denned  as 
a  compromise  with  chaos.  It  is  typified  by  the 
buttressed  and  pinnacled  mass  of  Amiens  Cathedral, 
rising  from  amid  the  architectural  confusion  of  the 
squalid  old  city.  The  contrasting  ideal  is  the  Monu- 
mental, which  is  a  complemental  corrective  to  chaos. 
It  is  represented  by  the  Greek  temple,  whose  straight 
lines,  ordered  symmetry,  and  horizontal  extension 
are  in  such  effective  contrast  to  the  rugged  slopes  and 
jagged  peaks  of  the  mountain  setting.  The  topo- 
graphical inspirations  of  the  two  styles  are  obvious. 
Less  so,  perhaps,  is  the  difference  in  their  social  im- 
plications. Gothic  can  fit  in  with  any  environment 
that  is  not  openly  competitive.  It  derives  grandeur 
from  the  flat  fertile  plain,  and  saliency  from  the  low 
horizon  and  the  background  and  canopy  of  open  sky. 
It  can  reign  over,  without  governing,  the  forest-like 
confusion  of  gables  and  towers  and  chimneys,  of  which 
it  is  the  offspring  and  the  crown.  The  Monumental 
is  absolute  in  its  claims.  By  the  very  law  of  its  being 
it  aspires  to  subdue  everything  of  human  origin  to 
its  own  ideal  of  a  total  and  unified  symmetry. 

Gothic  architecture,  which  was  ecclesiastical  and 
feudal,  flourished  so  long  as  the  compromise  it  repre- 
sented was  feasible  ;  that  is,  so  long  as  domestic  and 
commercial  interests  were  subsidiary  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  the  feudal  nobility.  When  the 
warehouse,  the  exchange,  and  the  merchant's  dwelling- 
house  began  to  vie  with  the  church  and  the  palace, 
Art  reached  back  to  Greece  and  Rome  for  reassertion 
of  its  unifying  power,  and  expressed  itself  architec- 
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turally  in  the  only  style,  the  Monumental,  that  makes 
for  organic  symmetry.  But  it  was  too  late.  Democratic 
chaos  had  got  out  of  hand.  Wren's  heroic  efforts  to 
subdue  it  were  a  splendid  failure.  The  attempt  of 
the  Strawberry  Hill  romantics  to  restore  the  reign  of 
Gothic  was  a  ridiculous  fiasco.  Out  of  their  defeat 
arose  the  Monumental  movement  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  of  which  Alexander  Thomson,  of  Glasgow, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  protagonists. 

If  Wren  in  the  grandiose  seventeenth  century,  with 
his  metropolitan  prestige,  his  royal  backing,  and  the 
chances  afforded  by  the  Great  Fire,  left  behind  him 
only  a  mere  earnest  of  what  he  meant  to  accomplish, 
the  marvel  is  that«,  provincial  Wren  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  phili&tine  commercial  city,  was  able  to 
leave  any  trace  of  himself  at  all.  Two  things  were  in 
Thomson's  favour.  Glasgow,  by  reason  of  its  puritanical 
Presbyterianism,  had  been  almost  unaffected  by  the 
neo-Gothic  craze  ;  and  the  rapidly  growing  wealth  of 
the  city  had  led  to  the  demolition  of  old  buildings 
and  the  laying  out  of  new  areas  of  business  premises 
and  of  residential  terraces  and  tenements.  Thus  the 
Monumental  style  had  gained  a  footing  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Thomson  set  up  in  business 
as  an  architect  in  Glasgow,  the  city  contained  quite 
a  number  of  classical  "  compositions,"  some  of  them 
uniting  whole  streets  or  squares  in  a  symmetrical 
design.  These  compositions  are  among  the  features 
that  distinguish  Glasgow  from  the  English  provincial 
city  and  give  it  a  "  metropolitan "  aspect.  Their 
solid  magnificence  reflects  the  tastes  of  the  educated 
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and  travelled  merchants  of  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion, who  retained  the  civic  pride  that  has  been  almost 
lost  by  their  descendants  or  successors.  The  changes 
in  architectural  fashion  can  be  traced  in  the  course  of 
a  walk  from  St  Andrew  Square,  east  of  the  Cross,  to 
the  west  end  of  Bothwell  Street.  To  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  belongs  St  Andrew's  Parish  Church,  classic  in 
detail  and  design,  but  Gothic  in  general  feeling  :  a 
fine  though  belated  example  of  the  English  Palladianism 
of  Wren.  The  old  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  old 
Hunterian  Museum,  both  demolished,  represented  the 
severe,  Roman-mausoleum  school  of  the  Adams.  Solidly 
ornate  Italianism  makes  its  appearance  in  the  twin 
group  of  houses  at  the  corners  of  College  Street  and 
High  Street ;  and  a  large  warehouse  on  the  west  side 
of  Miller  Street  is  virtually  a  replica  of  Sansovino's 
Libreria  Vecchia.  Then  came  the  purist  movement 
in  neo-classicism,  back  to  Rome  and  beyond,  to  the 
purely  rectilinear  style  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  the 
beginnings  of  this  Monumental  phase  Glasgow  possesses 
a  complete  and  almost  perfect  example  in  the  self- 
centred  composition  consisting  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
its  square  and  "  places,"  and  the  Royal  Bank.  And 
here  we  may  find  the  stepping-ofi  place  of  Alexander 
Thomson. 

Greek  architecture,  like  Greek  culture  generally, 
was  originally  derived  by  the  Western  world  through 
the  corrupting  medium  of  Rome.  When,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  French  and  British 
investigators  made  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
temples  of  Attica,  Elis,  and  Sicily,  the  true  spirit  of 
Greece  detached  itself  from  the  "  barbaric  "  Roman 
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composite  of  arch,  lintel,  column,  and  pilaster.     The 
Roman    style,    however,    was    eminently    handy ;     it 
could  be  adapted  to  buildings  of  any  size  or  character, 
and  to   any  scheme   of  lighting.     Greek   architecture 
was  exclusively  public  and  religious ;    it  was  confined 
to  temples,  treasuries,  palaces,  colonnades,  and  theatres  ; 
and,  being  the  product  of  an  almost  rainless  country 
where  the  prime  object  of  building  is  to  provide  an 
escape  from  light  and  heat,  it  was  virtually  a  window- 
less    style.     Thus    its    literal    application    to    general 
purposes  in  wet  and  cloudy  countries  was  difficult  and 
artificial.     In  the  case  of  public  buildings  the  pediments 
and    columns    formed    an    inconvenient    shell    within 
which  the  actual  building  struggled  for  light  and  air ; 
while  the  many-storeyed  frontages  of   less  pretentious 
structures   were   a   dull   array   of   straight   lines   and 
featureless   squares.     Thomson   declared   that   the   re- 
vival of  Greek  architecture  in  this  country  had  failed 
because   its   promoters   "  could   not   see   through   the 
material  into  the  laws  upon  which  that  architecture 
rested."    His  own  endeavour  was  to  work  back  from 
the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  Greek  architecture,  and  to 
make  that  spirit  the  inspiration  of  all  classes  of  modem 
building.     But  the  Greek  spirit,  for  him,  involved    a 
good  deal  of  the  Greek  "  material  "  :  the  predominance 
of    orthodox    columnar   forms,   the    subordination    of 
"voids"— door  and  window  spaces  and  their  treat- 
ment—to solid  surfaces,  and  the  absolute  suppression 
of  the  arch,   "the  most  mischievous  and  absurd  of 
building  contrivances,"  and  an  unsleeping  menace  to 
the  stability  of  the  whole  fabric.     These,  for  a  northern 
builder,  are  precisely  the  most  intractable  features  of 
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writings  contain  a  definite  enough  artistic  credo,  in 
the  Apostolic  as  well  as  the  Athanasian  sense.  They 
are  ideally  consonant  with  the  massive  serenity  of 
the  head  and  features  in  the  bust  of  him  by  Mossman 
in  the  Kelvingrove  Gallery  of  Glasgow.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  them  that  explains  or  justifies  the  indi- 
vidual methods  by  which  he  had  attempted  to  adapt 
his  Greek  principles  to  the  exigencies  of  modern 
building.  For  such  explanation  and  justification — for 
the  discovery  of  Thomson  the  man,  as  distinguished 
from  Thomson  the  intellectual  champion  of  Greek 
classicism — we  have  to  go  to  the  works  themselves. 

One  key  to  his  own  individual  methods  Thomson 
does  afford  us  in  his  writings.  He  was  a  brave  and  a 
sincere  man,  and  his  allusions  to  the  Deity  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  time-serving  concessions  to 
the  pietist  convention  of  Victorian  Scotland,  a  con- 
vention in  which  God  was  a  sort  of  glorified  John 
Doe  or  Richard  Roe :  they  indicate  that  Thomson 
was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  also  that  his  religion 
had  nothing  evangelical  or  sentimental  about  it,  but 
was  of  a  strongly  monotheistic  cast.  When  Ford 
Madox  Brown  beheld  the  interior  of  Thomson's  Queen's 
Park  U.P.  (now  East  U.F.)  Church,  with  the  colour 
decorations  which  Daniel  Cottier  executed  under 
Thomson's  supervision,  his  first  question  was,  for 
what  religion  this  building  was  intended.  But  to  a 
country-born  Scot  of  a  brooding  artistic  temperament, 
brought  up,  as  Thomson  must  have  been  in  Kippen, 
on  the  Old  Testament,  Josephus,  Rollin's  "  Ancient 
History,"  and  religious  picture-books  illustrated  by 
artists  like  John  Martin,  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
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Those  austerely  exotic  pillars  and  columns,  those 
grave  geometrical  arabesques,  the  complete  absence 
of  animal  forms,  the  paucity  even  of  carving,  the  richly 
sombre  colouring  of  the  smooth  wooden  surfaces  of 
which  the  whole  interior  is  composed,  the  solemn 
symmetrical  opulence  of  the  composition  of  choir- 
platform,  pulpit-throne,  and  organ-case — what  is  all 
this  but  a  Scottish  architect's  re-creation  of  Solomon's 
Temple  ?  Temperamentally,  Thomson  was  a  product 
of  the  Kippen  Hills  and  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
was  Semitic  Thomson  before  he  was  Greek  Thomson. 
His  Greek  studies  gave  linear  purity  and  a  constructive 
centre  to  his  composite  dream  of  Attic,  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Jewish  architecture.  His  spiritual  home 
was  some  neutral  point  equidistant  from  Athens, 
Luxor,  Nineveh,  and  Jerusalem.  That  at  least  is  the 
impression  one  derives  from  the  exterior  of  the  Queen's 
Park  Church.  With  its  sloping  Phoenician  doorways, 
its  Greek  ornament,  its  dwarf  Egyptian  columns,  its 
plain,  almost  unnoticed  window-spaces,  and  its  Assyrian- 
looking  high  dome,  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  con- 
summate synthesis  of  Grseco-Semitic-Hamitic  styles 
that  has  ever  been  achieved  by  any  architect.  Creative 
genius  cannot  be  denied  to  a  fabric  for  none  of  whose 
details,  except  the  Greek  ornament,  was  there  more 
than  an  inferential  suggestion  in  the  architectures 
that  inspired  them.  The  man  who  could  realise  a 
religious-historical  vision  in  a  fashion  at  once  so  indi- 
vidual and  so  aesthetically  satisfying  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  a  mere  "  provincial "  architect. 

In   his   other   churches    Thomson   conformed   more 
closely   to    Greek    models.    But    in   three    important 
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respects  lie  departed  from  the  orthodox  Greek,  or 
neo-Greek,  tradition.  His  masterly  treatment  of  open 
surfaces  was  to  some  extent  a  triumph  wrested  from 
economic  exigency.  Partly  impelled  by  the  same 
reason,  he  contrived  to  give  to  each  of  his  churches 
a  distinctiveness  of  total  design  at  which  the  Greek 
builders  themselves  never  aimed.  And,  by  a  stroke 
of  singular  audacity,  he  married  the  Italian  campanile 
to  the  Gothic  spire,  Graecised  the  result,  and  wedded 
it  to  the  Greek  temple.  The  effect  is  convincingly 
harmonious,  and  yet  fascinatingly  enigmatic.  The 
Caledonia  Road  adaptation  of  a  Lombard  tower  raises 
a  question  every  time  we  see  it,  answers  it  while  we 
gaze — and  we  forget  the  answer  when  we  turn  away. 
The  great  composite  tower-spire  of  the  St  Vincent 
Street  Church  blends  indistinguishably,  at  near  hand, 
with  the  columnar  temple  and  its  massive  base  ;  viewed 
separately  from  various  points  and  distances,  it  im- 
presses us  alternately  as  a  beautiful  piece  of  massive 
stone  jewellery,  warmly  rich  in  sunlight ;  and,  with 
its  sloping  shoulders,  epaulettes,  pierced  lights,  and 
tapering  dome,  as  a  silhouette  of  exquisitely  elusive 
form. 

Though  the  total  effect  of  two  of  them  has  been 
destroyed  by  ugly  or  discordant  surroundings,  Thomson's 
three  churches  remain  complete  and  uninjured  monu- 
ments of  his  genius.  But  his  city  frontages,  on  the 
north  sides  of  Sauchiehall  Street  and  Gordon  Street 
and  the  east  side  of  Union  Street,  have  been  sub- 
merged by  the  flood  of  commercial  barbarism  which 
he  vainly  attempted  to  lead  into  classic  moulds.  Vulgar 
pretentiousness  has  burgeoned  in  elaborately  ineffective 
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"  Renaissance  "  compositions  of  red  stone  and  polished 
granite,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  constructed  by 
a  precocious  child  with  a  costly  box  of  German  building- 
bricks.  What  mature  and  considered  work  has  been 
done  since  Thomson's  day  is  in  the  vertical  style  into 
which  his  successors  were  driven  by  philistine  greed 
and  the  breakdown  of  town-planning.  Our  city-streets 
have  begun  to  stand  on  end.  The  buildings  look  as  if 
they  had  been  stuck  into  the  ground  instead  of  being 
laid  along  it ;  they  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  an 
irregular  row  of  building-piles.  Thomson's  central 
aim  was  horizontal  unity.  His  ideal  of  a  city  one 
conceives  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows  : — As 
"  norm,"  an  even  row  of  symmetrically  disposed,  flat- 
surfaced,  flat-roofed  buildings  of  four  storeys,  the  two 
middle  storeys  consisting  of  square  recessed  windows 
divided  by  rectangular  columns,  sparingly  carved,  or 
by  open  spaces  with  uniform  Greek  ornament :  the  top 
storey  is  either  in  a  similar  style,  in  which  case  finality 
is  given  by  a  heavy  projecting  cornice ;  or  it  consists 
of  a  row  of  dwarf  Egyptian  columns,  with  a  relatively 
light  cornice  :  centre  is  supplied  by  a  massive  stone 
entrance,  of  Graeco-Egyptian  cast,  on  the  ground-floor  : 
if  there  are  more  than  two  of  such  buildings  in  a  block, 
the  middle  or  end  ones  are  marked  off  by  a  distinctive 
scheme  of  columns  or  plain  surfaces ;  and  the  same 
general  treatment,  in  a  rather  simpler  fashion,  is  applied 
to  residential  tenements  like  the  one  facing  Eglinton 
Street  Station.  The  gradual  extension  of  this  hori- 
zontal method,  with  the  harmonious  relief  of  squares, 
crescents,  gardens,  parks,  and  the  pediments,  towers, 
and  domes  of  large  public  buildings,  would  assuredly 
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not  have  made  for  the  monotony  that  may  be  suggested 
by  certain  isolated  segments  of  the  general  design  :  it 
would  have  put  chaos  to  rout,  and  made  Glasgow  the 
most  impressively  handsome  city  in  Western  Europe. 
What  breadth  of  variety  is  consistent  with  unity  of 
inspiration  and  purpose  can  be  grasped  by  anyone  who 
hires  a  taxi-cab  and  makes  a  rapid  survey  of  Thomson's 
three  churches,  his  city-frontages  and  tenements,  his 
bijou  Greek  terraces  at  Strathbungo  Station  and  in 
Wilson  Street,  Billhead,  the  Cathcart  and  Pollokshields 
villas,  the  Paisley  Road  Crescent,  Westbourne  Terrace, 
and,  crown  of  his  achievement  in  domestic  building, 
the  monumental  yet  serenely  beautiful  Great  Western 
Terrace,  where  Thomson  without  effort  attained  an 
ideal  that  had  been  fumbled  for  in  vain  by  the  more 
favoured  architects  of  Bath.  If  one  can  imagine  those 
buildings  linked  up,  as  in  Thomson's  mind  they  must 
have  been,  with  one  another  and  with  the  more  congenial 
of  the  buildings  already  existing  in  his  day,  one  has 
visualised  something  that  far  excels  the  dreams  of  the 
modern  town-planner. 

Thomson's  defects  as  an  architect — for  he  had  his 
defects — were  not  so  much  those  of  his  qualities  as  of 
his  opportunities.  He  thought  in  temples  and  palaces, 
in  cities  and  whole  suburbs,  and  was  confined  in  execu- 
tion to  isolated  or  relatively  small  structures  ;  and  so  he 
tended  to  work  inward  instead  of  outward,  to  ignore  the 
human  scale,  and  to  lavish  upon  interiors  and  small 
frontages  a  wealth  of  detailed  design  that  ought  to 
have  been  magnified  three  or  four  times  and  disposed 
upon  broad  surfaces.  Asked  why  he  had  never  employed 
Doric  columns,  he  replied  that  he  had  never  been 
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entrusted  with  a  building  big  enough  for  them.  Some 
of  his  villa-rooms  have  almost  the  air  of  miniature  models, 
or  of  apartments  in  a  Tom  Thumb  palace.  The 
Egyptian  columns  of  tinted  stucco,  in  the  galleries 
below  the  roof-lights  of  his  Great  Western  Terrace 
houses,  are  really  open  to  the  charge  of  provincialism  : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hall-doorways  are  masterpieces 
of  dignified  beauty,  and  the  owners  are  fully  aware  that 
they  inhabit  the  handsomest  and  best  designed  houses 
in  Scotland.  Thomson's  style,  occasionally  cramped 
by  lack  of  room,  would  infallibly  have  expanded  and 
developed  with  larger  opportunity  :  he  would  have 
hit  on  a  way  of  making  a  window  something  more 
than  a  regrettably  necessary  opening  in  a  wall,  and  he 
might  even  have  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  arch, 
which  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  regarded  as  "  the  most 
mischievous  and  absurd  of  building  contrivances." 

The  scope  which  Thomson's  genius  demanded,  and 
for  lack  of  which  it  fell  short  of  full  expression,  would 
have  been  afforded  by  the  one  edifice  of  monumental 
proportions  which  was  built  in  Glasgow  during  his 
professional  career.  In  the  'sixties  of  last  century  the 
authorities  of  Glasgow  University  resolved  to  abandon 
their  ancient  home  in  the  High  Street  and  to  erect 
a  great  new  building  on  the  crest  of  Gilmorehill, 
a  magnificent  open  site  in  the  West  End,  overlooking 
Kelvingrove,  the  Clyde  Valley,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  city.  Thomson  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
powers  ;  his  reputation  had  spread  far  beyond  Glasgow  ; 
and  by  his  colleagues  throughout  Britain  it  was  naturally 
expected  that  he  would  at  least  be  invited  to  submit 
plans.  But  the  University  authorities  of  that  day, 
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who  seem  to  have  known  or  cared  very  little  about 
Art,  and  in  most  of  whom  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
training  had  engendered  that  provincial  snobbery  which 
delights  in  abasement  before  anything  that  has  the 
hall-mark  of  metropolitanism,  were  incapable  of  realising 
that  great  art  might  conceivably  be  practised  elsewhere 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Even  had  they  been 
aware  of  Thomson's  existence,  which  is  doubtful,  or 
been  prevailed  upon  to  consider  whether  the  technical 
competence  of  a  Glasgow  architect  might  not  extend 
beyond  the  erection  of  a  small  church,  they  would  have 
been  antagonised  by  Thomson's  artistic  independence. 
Gothic  was  fashionable  in  England  ;  it  was  associated 
with  the  mediaeval  obscurity  and  monkish  hocus- 
pocus  in  which  the  academic  mind  at  that  time  delighted  ; 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  supposed  to  be  Gothic 
cities  (as  a  matter  of  fact  Oxford  is  mainly  English 
Renaissance) :  therefore  Glasgow  must  be  Gothic.  On 
the  other  hand,  Glasgow  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  ; 
the  old  College  buildings  in  High  Street  were  in  a  style 
which  may,  I  suppose,  be  described  as  a  Jacobean 
development  of  Scottish  Baronial :  a  slight  concession 
to  national  sentiment  was  therefore  desirable.  In 
short,  it  was  a  case  for  a  compromise  in  the  manner 
of  Mr  Potts's  young  man,  who,  having  to  write  an 
article  on  Chinese  Metaphysics,  read  up  China  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  "  combined  his 
information."  Thomson  would  never  have  lent  himself 
to  anything  of  the  sort.  But  it  was  quite  in  the  line 
of  the  big  fashionable  London  shop  of  Mr  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  famous  for  the  facility  with  which  they  turned 
out  neo-Gothic  churches,  baronial  banks,  and  abbatial 
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railway  stations.  To  the  London  shop  the  University 
went,  therefore  ;  and  the  result  is  the  monument  of 
dullness,  disharmony,  and  pretentious  ineffectiveness 
that  sprawls  over  the  crest  of  Gilmorehill  like  a  dis- 
mantled cargo  steamer  on  the  crest  of  a  green  wave. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Society 
in  1874,  Thomson  delivered  a  criticism  of  G.  Gilbert 
Scott's  design.  The  tone  of  his  lecture  was  one  of 
dignified  detachment,  without  a  trace  of  petty  animus 
or  wounded  pride,  and  the  rebuke  which  he  administered 
to  the  University  authorities  for  their  sycophancy  and 
their  lack  of  artistic  discernment  was  all  the  more 
scathing  on  account  of  the  serene  height  from  which 
he  addressed  them.  The  points  in  the  design  which  he 
selected  for  special  criticism  were  its  lack  of  horizontal 
unity,  the  discordance  and  the  individual  ugliness 
of  the  pseudo-Scottish  features  at  the  corners,  and  the 
failure  to  give  support  or  meaning  to  the  central  tower. 
The  first  of  these  defects  was,  according  to  Thomson, 
inherent  in  Gothic  :  "  every  part  of  a  Gothic  building 
looks  as  if  it  was  trying  to  stand  on  end  "  ;  a  large 
Gothic  edifice  seems  more  like  a  small  town  than  a 
great  building.  "  Gothic  does  not  express  greatness  ; 
it  is  only  grand  where  it  is  actually  of  large  dimensions." 
It  suggests  the  Dark  Ages  and  is  therefore  unsuitable 
for  a  home  of  sweetness  and  light ;  it  is  not  native  to 
this  country,  any  more  than  Greek  or  Renaissance  ; 
and  to  call  it  the  "  Christian  "  style  is  an  "  impudent 
assertion,"  since  the  primitive  Christian  buildings  were 
Graeco-Roman.  Moreover,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  Gothic  is  bad  building.  The  introduction  of  the 
arch  into  architecture  had  "  strewn  Europe  with  ruins  "  ; 
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and  Gothic,  with  its  elaborate  system  of  lateral  strains 
and  stresses,  based  entirely  upon  the  insecurest  type  of 
arch,  was  deliberately  self -destructive  :  "  every  stone 
in  the  arch  is  a  wedge,  and  every  stone  upon  it  a 
hammer." 

Thomson's  objections  to  neo-Gothic  were  those  of  a 
building  engineer,  enamoured  of  stability  and  per- 
manence ;  of  a  confirmed  classicist,  to  whom  massive 
serenity  and  symmetrical  unity  were  the  highest 
qualities  in  art ;  and  of  a  Presbyterian  monotheist, 
mystical  only  in  the  grand  sense,  with  no  sympathy 
for  the  grotesque,  and  with  an  almost  Semitic  aversion 
to  natural  form  in  sculpture,  even  the  human  form 
being  admitted  only  very  sparingly,  and  in  an  archaic 
treatment  strictly  subordinate  to  architectural  design,  so 
that  to  Thomson  an  actual  Greek  temple  of  the  Periclean 
period  might  have  seemed  disagreeably  animistic. 
Those  objections  were  temperamental  and  fundamental. 
Thomson  could  no  more  have  worked  in  Gothic  than 
Pugin  in  Greek.  Nevertheless,  while  Thomson  openly 
despised  the  puny  efforts  of  the  neo-Gothic  builders, 
he  was  a  genuine  if  very  detached  admirer  of  the  true 
mediaeval  Gothic  ;  and  he  had  unconsciously  adopted 
the  one  outstanding  feature  in  which  Gothic  transcends 
Greek.  Partly  on  account  of  earthquakes,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  boldly  vertical  nature  of  the  scenery 
to  which  Greek  architecture  was  the  human  comple- 
ment, the  Greek  builders  never  got  beyond  a  horizontal 
treatment.  The  Romans  developed  vertical  treatment, 
but  only  in  respect  of  sheer  physical  height.  It  was 
left  to  the  Gothic  builders  of  the  North  to  discover 
the  method  by  which  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical 
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may  be  harmoniously  combined  and  made  mutually 
enhancive,  and  by  which  a  soaring  effect  may  be  given 
to  a  massive  structure.  That  method  is  the  triangular, 
and  it  is  employed  by  Thomson  with  conspicuous 
success  in  each  of  his  three  churches.  Looking  up 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  Pitt  Street  and  Bothwell 
Street  at  the  superb  triangle  formed  by  the  St  Vincent 
Street  Church,  a  Puginist  friend  of  Thomson  was  moved 
to  exclaim  concerning  him  that  he  was  "  a  great  Gothic 
architect  spoiled."  What  Thomson  had  really  managed 
to  do  was  to  combine  in  one  building  the  highest 
qualities  of  Greek  and  Gothic  design.  That  is  probably 
the  achievement  on  which  his  fame  as  an  architect 
chiefly  rests.  The  crucial  problem  that  would  have 
presented  itself  to  him  in  a  design  for  Glasgow  University 
would  have  been  to  attain  a  like  result  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  with  a  centrally  apexed  triangle.  That  his 
plan  would  have  been  pyramidal  may  be  fairly  presumed 
from  the  design  of  his  Queen's  Park  Church  and  from 
the  trend  of  his  criticisms  on  G.  Gilbert  Scott's  central 
tower.  Whether  it  would  have  been  the  least  like  the 
composition  which  I  have  amateurishly  essayed,  no 
one  can  tell.  But  the  roughest  sketch,  made  under 
the  influence  of  Greek  Thomson,  is  bound  to  have  some 
elements  of  interest  and  even  of  beauty.  My  notion  of 
what  Glasgow  University  might  have  been  is  at  all 
events  many  times  better  than  what  Glasgow  University 
is.  And  even  to  have  attempted  to  divine  Thomson's 
conception  of  it  is  to  realise  the  tragedy  that  denied  to 
Glasgow's  greatest  architect  the  designing  of  Glasgow's 
greatest  building. 


PEOPLE  PASSING 

THE  thoroughfare  on  which  my  window  looks  down  bears 
the  grandiloquent  title  of  the  Great  Western  Road. 
It  has  no  remote  beginnings  in  time  or  space.  It  is 
not  a  Watling  Street  or  Appian  Way.  Like  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  or  Neva  from  Lake  Ladoga, 
it  springs  full-grown  from  the  eastern  pavement  of 
the  classic  Cowcaddens.  Thence  it  runs  west  by  north, 
without  a  shadow  of  turning,  and  with  a  uniform  breadth 
between  pavements,  to  the  cross-roads  at  the  obscure 
suburb  of  Anniesland,  a  distance  of  slightly  over 
three  miles.  A  farm-house  near  the  western  end,  cut 
off  by  the  city's  advance-guard  of  tenements  and 
workshops,  is  the  only  building  on  the  route  that  is 
more  than  a  century  old.  The  road  is  a  creation  of 
early- Victorian  wealth  and  town-planning.  Its  starting 
point  and  direction  were  determined  by  the  necessity 
for  ascending  due  north  out  of  the  riverside  trough 
in  which  the  older  city  lies,  in  order  to  get  clear  of 
the  inner  labyrinth  of  ancient  roadways,  and  to  secure 
a  straight  and  approximately  level  run  along  the  inner 
slope  of  the  low  line  of  boulder-clay  hills  parallel  with 
the  Clyde. 

By  those  of  its  frequenters  who  ever  give  the  matter 
a  thought,  the  Great  Western  Road  is  vaguely  regarded 
as  the  ninth  Wonder  of  the  World  (the  eighth  being 
alternatively  the  Argyle  Arcade  or  Townsend  Stalk) 
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on  account  of  its  combination  of  overpowering  magnifi- 
cence with  dead-straight  length.  I  question,  however, 
if  this  belief  would  survive  a  visit  to  Vienna,  Petrograd, 
San  Francisco,  or  Washington,  D.C.  More  interesting 
than  the  length  or  straightness  of  the  Great  Western 
Road  is  its  social  shading.  It  is  a  complete  spectrum 
of  Glasgow  society.  It  begins  in  a  frowsy  slum-area, 
where  queues  await  the  opening  of  the  pubs,  and  one 
has  to  shout  against  the  rattling  of  heavy  lorries,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  a  tincture  of  American  ham,  nitric 
acid,  fried  fish,  soot,  beer,  old  clothes,  and  burning 
bones  ;  it  culminates  in  a  pompous  allee,  lined  with 
sullenly  handsome  stone-terraces  veiled  by  trees  and 
shrubberies,  whose  summer  perfumes  mingle  with 
whiffs  of  peau  d'Espagne ;  where  motor-cars  hum  and 
flash,  and  the  rumble  of  the  trams  is  a  ground-bass  to 
the  happy  birds  that  sing  and  fly  in  this  suburban 
sanctuary ;  and  where  commerce  is  represented  only 
by  the  smart  motor-vans  of  fashionable  grocers.  Solid 
villadom  succeeds,  and  the  playing-fields  of  academies — 
and  the  spectrum  shades  out,  alas  !  in  crude  red  tene- 
ments and  the  nucleus  of  a  new  black  country. 

For  the  first  mile  the  road  runs  between  black  stone 
cliffs  of  four-storey  tenements,  the  straight  line  of 
their  ridges  broken  only  by  one  or  two  church-spires. 
But  from  the  very  start  one  is  conscious  of  a  social 
gradient  so  steady  that  it  could  be  measured  by  pence 
per  week  per  yard  of  westing.  By  the  time  you  reach 
Kelvinbridge  you  have  slipped  up  from  the  squalid, 
through  the  sordid  and  the  bleakly  respectable,  to  the 
genteel.  The  transverse  ravine  of  the  Kelvin  makes 
a  wide  gap  in  the  tenement  cliffs,  through  which 
a 
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you  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  handsome  terraced  escarp- 
ment of  Woodsidehill.  Over  the  bridge  the  canyon 
begins  again,  but  the  tenements  soon  give  place  to 
ornate  terraces,  drawn  back  and  up  from  the  roadway, 
and  separated  from  it  by  scrubby  grass  slopes  and 
stunted  trees.  In  a  room  in  the  top  flat  of  one  of  those 
terraces  I  am  writing.  At  my  window  I  am  forty-five 
feet  above  the  car-lines,  and  about  seventy  feet  from  a 
point  directly  above  the  centre  of  the  roadway.  Since 
the  average  person  does  not,  without  special  reason,  raise 
his  or  her  glance  higher  than  twenty  degrees  above  the 
level  line  of  sight,  I  am  at  a  favourable  angle  for  unseen 
observation  of  the  opposite  pavement,  the  more  so  as 
no  one  is  expected  to  be  "living"  in  the  third  storey 
of  a  fashionable  "  lodging."  Why  this  former  best- 
bedroom  is  littered  with  books  and  papers  and  house- 
hold gear  of  a  member  of  the  "  intellectual  proletariat  " 
I  need  not  pause  to  explain ;  it  is  part  of  the  social 
history  of  our  time.  Of  more  general  interest  is  the 
speculation  why  the  opposite  pavement,  which  is  on 
the  shaded  side,  should  be  the  more  frequented.  Is 
it  because  the  other  means  crossing  the  road  near 
town  ?  Or  because  people  prefer  to  look  from  shade 
into  sunshine  rather  than  the  reverse  ? 

I  have  seen  dawn  from  my  window — but  only  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  of  night.  By  the  time  I  look  out  in 
the  morning,  the  sealed  bottles  of  milk  have  vanished 
from  the  door-steps,  the  children  are  all  in  school,  and 
the  hurrying  rear-guard  of  the  struggle-for-lifers  has 
disappeared  into  the  city.  On  their  heels,  with  the 
leisurely  tread  of  Fate,  comes  the  advance  party  of 
the  Men  That  Built  The  Town.  Solid,  elderly  figures, 
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with  shaved  pink  necks,  bushy  eye-brows,  sober  im- 
maculate ties,  and  well-pressed  trousers ;  weel-kent 
faces,  familiar  on  public  platforms,  at  company-meetings, 
and  in  photographs  of  receptions  to  distinguished 
visitors ;  holding  their  neatly  folded  newspaper  in 
one  gloved  hand,  and  with  the  other  genteelly  swinging 
a  tightly  rolled  presentation  umbrella,  the  while  they 
glance  with  a  proprietary  air  at  houses  whose  archi- 
tectural and  human  history  is  as  well  known  to  them  as 
the  events  of  their  own  lives.  Mingled  with  them 
are  their  younger  generation,  public-school  men  in  neat 
bowlers  (our  own  university  is  not  much  patronised  by 
our  mercantile  class),  going  with  papa  to  the  office,  and 
telling  him  all  about  their  fellow-officers  in  the  first- 
Sixth  ;  and  solid-looking  junior  partners,  with  tweed 
suits  of  military  cut,  white  spats,  wash-leather  gloves 
turned  back  at  the  wrists,  "  and  the  nice  conduct  of  a 
clouded  cane."  On  all  the  younger  men  the  war  has 
set  its  mark,  in  development  of  muscle,  self-reliant 
bearing,  and  a  curious  careless  smartness.  .  .  .  Then 
come  the  chariots  :  an  impressive  parade  of  smart  or 
powerful  motor-cars  ;  the  elderly  millionaire  happed 
up  with  rugs  in  a  roomy  corner  behind  his  uniformed 
chafTeur ;  the  sharp-faced  young  profiteer  driving  his 
own  big  car,  alone,  or  with  his  furred  and  bejewelled 
wife  lolling  in  the  back  seat,  a  figure  of  buxom  com- 
placency. .  .  .  The  hunters,  both  of  big  game  and  small, 
having  left  the  wigwams,  the  squaws  and  papooses  come 
forth  for  an  airing.  It  is  the  hour  of  jprams.  Slowly 
they  pass  by,  as  in  the  old  harlequinade.  Some  are 
propelled  by  rapt  mothers  or  adoring  aunties  or  dutiful 
big  sisters,  the  most  by  nurse-maids  in  all  varieties 
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of  uniform.  The  full  processional  glory  is  attained 
by  a  group  comprising  a  pink  infant  and  a  resplendent 
teddy  bear  vis-a-vis  in  a  Rolls-Royce  perambulator, 
a  nurse  in  brown  uniform  with  a  flowing  veil,  an  ex- 
quisitely tailored  and  stockinged  young  mamma  in  a 
dream  of  a  hat,  a  rosy  little  girl  in  crimson  velvet 
cloak  and  white  woollen  gaiters,  and  a  snow-white 
Samoyede  dog  tethered  to  the  pram.  Faint  cries  and 
gurgles  are  heard  between  the  passing  of  the  trams ; 
little  woolly  arms  are  feebly  waved,  and  the  traffic  is 
held  up  now  and  then  by  minor  discomforts  calling  for 
the  soothing  influence  of  golliwogs,  or  for  investigation 
of  the  fleecy  bundles.  Such  was  the  daily  scene  that 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  ageing  poet  Swinburne,  as, 
himself  a  gloriously  articulate  babe  of  genius,  he  walked 
out  on  Putney  Common,  proudly  acknowledging  the 
chuckling  salutations  of  his  little  friends  in  the  "  push- 
wains,"  as  he  called  the  prams,  unconscious  of  the 
punning  appropriateness  of  the  term  in  the  North. 

Of  the  young  hunters  who  went  into  the  jungle  this 
morning,  how  many  suspected  that  they  also  were 
among  the  hunted  ?  And  now  let  soft  music  sound 
— and  yet  not  too  soft — hunting  music,  with  a  muscular 
and  even  a  slightly  martial  strain.  For  here  come  the 
huntresses  :  trigly  costumed  Dianas,  slim  and  elegant, 
or  alluringly  plump — with  tricky  little  hats,  daintily 
worn  fur  stoles  or  coloured  scarves,  grey  silk-stockings, 
and  pin-heeled  shoes — chattering  and  laughing,  most 
ravishing  to  behold,  as  they  mince  and  swank,  two  by 
two,  down  the  side-streets  into  the  main  road,  their 
wholesome  feminineness  emphasised  by  the  low-necked 
dresses  and  short  skirts.  "  Appetissantes,"  "agacantes," 
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are  the  exotic  adjectives  that  echo  in  my  mind  as 
I  watch  these  young  citizenesses  swing  past.  In  the 
middle-aged  man  who  has  not  been  a  "  success  "  among 
women  in  his  youth,  the  aggressive  self-satisfaction  of 
good-looking  and  well-dressed  young  women  provokes 
that  "  least  little  touch  of  spleen "  which  is  apt  to 
rankle  into  a  poisonous  cynicism.  The  danger  is 
averted  by  a  hackneyed  but  human  reflection  which 
has  been  the  theme  of  the  loveliest  verses  of  Ariosto, 
Politian,  Tasso,  Ronsard,  Spenser,  and  Herrick.  Only 
an  atrabilious  churl,  with  ice  at  his  heart  and  vinegar 
in  his  veins,  could  grudge  those  young  women  the 
fluttering  pride  of  their  beauty's  prime — life's  summer 
is  so  brief,  and  its  winter  of  pale  misfeature,  for  women 
especially,  so  dreary  and  so  long, 

Cogliam  la  rosa  in  sul  mattino  adorno 
Di  questo  di,  che  tosto  il  seren  perde  ; 

— the  rosebuds  of  the  prams  must  not  fail.  If  the 
Glasgow  girls  are  anything  like  their  ancestresses  of 
General  Wolfe's  day,  they  can  be  trusted  to  find  their 
way  through  the  rose-garden  to  the  orchard  of  golden 
apples.  Wolfe,  when  a  young  officer,  was  stationed 
for  a  time  in  Glasgow,  where  he  found  the  men  "  civil, 
designing,  and  treacherous."  The  women  he  described  as 
"  coarse,  cold,  and  cunning,"  able  to  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  incomes  of  their  future  husbands.  It  is  certainly 
not  much  to  their  credit  that  they  did  not  have  a  heart 
to  spare  for  one  of  the  knightliest  and  most  accomplished 
men  that  ever  wore  the  King's  uniform.  A  Gallowgate 
lass,  it  is  true,  had  shared  the  ruined  fortunes  of  Prince 
Charlie,  without  even  the  guerdon  of  a  wedding-ring — 
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but  Clementina  Walkinshaw  was  no  mere  merchant's 
daughter ;  she  belonged  to  an  ancient  Renfrewshire 
family  with  traditions  of  romantic  sacrifice.  Her 
conduct,  in  the  eyes  of  her  stolid  concitoyennes  who  had 
frowned  on  the  luckless  descendant  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
was  worse  than  wicked — it  was  "  daft."  It  was  as  if 
a  Glasgow  beauty  of  to-day  should  reject  the  advances 
of  a  prosperous  oil-merchant  or  coal-master  and  throw 
herself  away  upon  a  fiddler  or  a  bank-clerk.  That  such 
a  mistake  is  not  common  might  be  argued  from  the 
physical  charms  of  the  profiteers'  sultanas.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  handsomest  women  I  have 
noted  from  my  eyjrie  were  obviously  the  sweethearts 
or  wives  of  quite  poor  men.  The  aurific  poison  of  a 
peddling  age  may  still  linger  in  the  veins  of  the  Glasgow 
people — expressing  itself  not  so  much  in  love  of  money 
as  in  inability  to  appreciate  other  things — but,  honestly, 
I  do  not  think  the  women  of  my  native  city  are  a  bit 
more  mercenary  than  the  women  of  Paris,  Prague, 
Pekin,  or  Timbuctoo. 

If  contemplation  of  the  human  stream  in  this  great 
roadway  is  apt  now  and  then  to  induce  morbidity, 
a  heartsoine  corrective  is  provided  by  the  canine  under- 
current.  Since  I  wrote  the  last  paragraph  I  have  spent 
nearly  half  an  hour  watching  the  gambollings  of  two 
young  dogs  on  the  sloping  bank  of  dog-worn  turf  in 
front  of  the  opposite  terrace.  One  is  a  yellow  collie, 
still  in  his  baby  fur,  leggy  and  long-nosed,  with  big 
ingenuous  eyes ;  the  other  is  a  stumpy  little  fox-terrier. 
Collie  lopes  and  leaps  round  foxie,  sets  at  him  like  a 
lion,  and  rolls  him  over  and  over ;  foxie  makes  mock 
snaps  at  collie's  nose  and  tail,  jumps  on  his  back  or 
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stomach,  and  worries  him ;  then  they  make  a  wide 
scamper  apart,  and  come  back  nose  to  nose,  gravely 
surveying  each  other.  And  so  da  capo.  In  the  same 
terrace  is  a  lovely  Shetland  collie,  an  exuberant,  explosive 
little  chap — I'd  know  his  bark  if  I  heard  it  in  Saghalien 
— who  dances  noisily  round  his  mistress  when  she  comes 
out,  and  runs  before  her  into  shops,  always  making 
first  for  the  butcher's  ;  he  is  a  little  spoilt  (how  could 
he  help  being?),  and  now  and  again  his  squeals  announce 
that  he  has  got  into  trouble  with  some  elderly  Airedale 
or  saturnine  Scotchie  who  objects  to  fuss.  Then  just 
a  few  doors  along  in  my  terrace  is  a  massive  old 
sheep-dog  ;  he  likes  to  have  his  wise  woolly  head  patted 
by  passing  neighbours,  and  his  friendly  manner  with 
plebeian  dogs  who  stray  on  to  the  terrace  is  "  a  lesson 
to  us  all."  In  grave  benignity  he  is  matched  by  a 
handsome  golden-brown  Chow,  with  a  superb  ruff,  who 
dispenses  canine  hospitality  in  the  next  terrace.  Then 
there  is  a  literary  and  most  lovable  spaniel,  Jock,  who 
controls  the  establishment  of  a  famous  author  over  the 
way ;  and  a  majestic  black  spaniel  who  sits  most  of 
the  day  on  a  stone  balustrade  in  a  side-street,  like  an 
ebony  image  by  some  inimitable  sculptor.  But  I  can 
hardly  bear  to  look  at  spaniels  since  I  lost  mine,  a 
cocker  with  glorious  head  and  ears,  the  voice  of  a  mastiff, 
and  quaintly  bent  legs  that  unclassed  him  in  the  eyes 
of  dog-fanciers  but  made  him  more  peculiarly  himself 
— and  mine.  He  was  run  over  by  a  motor-car,  nursed 
back  to  apparent  recovery,  but  died  of  some  obscure 
resulting  injury.  He  is  still  beside  me  as  I  sit  reading 
at  night  by  the  fire — raising  his  paw  to  invite  or  meet 
my  hand,  and  searching  my  soul  with  a  look  that  plainly 
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says — "  Don't  forsake  me,  and  don't  forget  me !  "  No, 
Donny  boy,  I  didn't  forsake  you,  and  I'll  never  forget 
you.  It  was  in  my  arms  that  you  sank  painlessly  into 
dreamless  sleep ;  your  friendly  shade,  with  that  of 
Kim  and  eke  of  Yorick  (your  predecessors,  whose 
acquaintance  I  trust  you  have  made  in  the  Happy 
Hunting-Grounds),  haunts  every  corner  where  you  and 
I,  arcades  ambo,  were  wont  to  stray — and  that  proffered 
paw  of  yours  (big  pad  of  a  paw)  still  bars  the  way  to 
my  inner  heart  for  any  other  dog.  "  Don't  give  your 
heart  to  a  dog  to  tear,"  as  Kipling  with  raw  poignancy 
puts  it.  Get  a  menagerie,  like  old  Dumas,  and  dis- 
tribute your  investments  of  animal  affection.  If  I 
ever  again  have  a  house  with  a  garden,  I  mean  to  have 
a  dog,  a  cat,  a  parrot,  a  canary,  a  raven,  and  two 
tortoises.  But  if  I  have  a  poultry-yard  I  will  never  go 
near  it :  I  should  be  certain  to  get  chummy  with  the 
hens  and  promise  them  old-age  pensions. 

When  we  came  to  this  district,  Don,  our  spaniel, 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  politeness  of  the  dogs 
with  whom  he  foregathered.  In  the  villa  suburb 
where  he  had  spent  his  adolescence,  he,  being  of  an 
inquisitive  and  over-trustful  nature,  was  constantly 
being  pounced  upon  and  rolled  over  by  irascible  terriers, 
Irish,  Scotch,  or  Airedale,  on  whose  garden-steps  he 
had  dared  to  set  a  paw.  Villadorn  begets  in  dogs  a 
truculent  snobbishness  and  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  rights  of  property.  Intruders  are  looked  upon 
as  Bolsheviks,  to  be  destroyed  "  on  sight "  by  the 
champions  of  Good  Government.  But  in  this  region 
of  terraces  and  tenements  the  dogs  have  learned  to 
live  with  one  another.  Facing  the  common  dangers 
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of  a  motor-infested  highway,  they  have  acquired  the 
communal  spirit.  Growling  is  considered  bad  form  ; 
superior  force  is  exercised  only  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline. Our  dogs  are  civilised.  They  are  urban  and 
urbane. 

It  is  told  of  Dr  John  Brown  that,  when  driving  one 
day  with  an  English  visitor  to  whom  he  was  showing 
the  sights  of  Edinburgh,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the 
carriage-window  and  looked  intently  at  a  dog  who 
was  disappearing  round  a  corner.  "  Is  that  a  dog 
you  know  ?  "  asked  his  companion,  in  a  mildly  bantering 
tone.  "No,"  said  the  biographer  of  Rab,  "  it's  a  dog 
I  don't  know."  That  is  pretty  much  the  stage  I  have 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  my  canine  neighbours.  Where 
human  beings  are  concerned  I  am  less  noticing.  The 
"  great  book  of  human  nature,"  that  some  people 
profess  to  find  so  beautifully  simple,  is  to  me  a  crabbed 
volume  of  gramarye.  I  have  to  meet  a  man  thrice 
before  recognition  begins  ;  a  woman  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times,  unless  she  is  very  kenspeckle.  Even  at 
this  slow  rate  I  have  "  photographed  "  most  of  the 
regular  frequenters  of  the  roadway  ;  they  have  become 
"  chronics  "  ;  and  the  everyday  aspect  of  the  opposite 
pavement  is  that  of  a  cinema-film  seen  for  the  hundredth 
time.  But  on  the  afternoons  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
the  local  currents  are  obliterated  by  a  plebeian  spate 
from  the  city  :  working-class  families  in  their  Sunday 
best  ;  pedestrians  with  knickerbockers  and  rucksacks  ; 
bands  of  vegetarian-looking  cyclists,  male  and  female  ; 
noisy  brake-clubs  with  "bunnets,"  rattles,  coloured 
streamers,  and  fitful  snatches  of  "  The  Red  Flag  " 
(the  old  ladies  on  the  pavement  would  faint  if  they 
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recognised  the  tune) ;  motor-cars  packed  with  women 
and  children,  or  with  jolly  bachelors,  or  with  stolid 
family-groups  whose  luck  is  indicated  by  the  leather 
trunks  strapped  on  behind. 

At  nine  on  Sunday  morning  the  stage  is  empty. 
Then  a  policeman  appears.  A  restless  dog  snifEs  along 
the  terrace-grass.  An  early  motor-car  glides  across, 
bound  for  Loch  Lomond  or  Aberfoyle.  A  few  men  in 
tweed  caps  or  soft  hats  dawdle  past,  reading  Sunday 
papers.  At  ten  the  first  tram  drones  up  from  the 
city,  and  the  peal  of  bells  of  an  Episcopal  church  down 
the  way  does  its  best  to  infuse  the  Presbyterian  environ- 
ment with  the  mellow  atmosphere  of  Barchester.  On 
a  morning  of  misty  sunshine  the  sound  suggests  a  hive 
of  golden  bees.  The  pauses  of  the  Anglican  humming 
are  filled  by  the  austerer  chimes  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  out  west,  which  betrays  its  cruder  traditions 
by  breaking  into  the  intolerable  barbarism  of  a  hymn- 
tune.  It  must  have  been  sounds  like  these,  in  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  that  made  Goethe  a  lifelong  hater  of  bells. 
The  brazen  lugubriousness  of  "  A  few  more  years  shall 
roll  "  is  the  signal  for  the  sallying  forth  of  the  ministers 
who  live  about  here.  In  spotless  black  broadcloth  and 
snow-white  collars,  and  with  shining  morning  face, 
they  assemble  at  the  car-stations,  sermon  case  in  hand, 
and  exchange  grave  salutations  as  they  go  down  town 
to  their  respective  churches.  And  then,  as  I  sit  at  my 
desk  near  the  open  window,  there  comes  a  rustling 
and  a  shuffling,  as  when  the  wind  of  October  sweeps 
through  the  yellowed  forest  and  the  flocks  patter  down 
the  hard  hill-road  to  their  winter  pasture ;  and  there 
floats  upon  the  air  a  faint  perfume,  not  muskily  erotic, 
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nor  heavily  sweet — evocative  neither  of  daintily  gowned 
odalisques,  nor  of  gorgeously  robed  ministrants — but 
a  genteelly  detergent  odour,  compact  of  terebinth 
and  peppermint  and  toilet-soaps — the  odour  of  Scottish 
middle-class  sanctity.  The  rustling  grows  louder ; 
the  shuffling  hardens  to  a  patter ;  the  pavement  is  a 
fluttering  kaleidoscope  of  ribbons  and  feathers  and 
gowns  and  polished  shoes,  with  here  and  there  the 
shiny  silk-hat  and  glistening  linen  of  an  elder  or  seat- 
holder.  Not  without  music  do  they  march  ;  the  kirks 
of  the  city  give  tongue  : 

Hear  the  churches  with  their  bells — 

Rusty  bells  ! 

What  a  depth  of  dreariness  their  dissonance  foretells  ; 
As  with  corrugated  lungs 

And  cracked  and  furry  throats 
And  heavy  iron  tongues, 

In  a  hundred  keys  and  notes 
They  jangle  and  they  wrangle  in  the  smoky  Sabbath  morn, 

The  chill  and  misty  morn — 

Like  the  souls  of  Covenanters,  born  of  fogs  and  lumpish  clay, 
And  baked  in  Mammon's  furnaces,  they  haunt  the  hideous 

day; 

And  batter  and  blether, 
With  rasping  and  gasping, 
And  clatter  together, 
In  Calvin's  nasal  strident  tone, 
Or  Knox's  deep  sepulchral  groan, 
Or  godly  Welsh's  grating  speech, 
Or  Ephraim  M 'Briar's  screech, 
Of  Fore -ordination 
And  Justification 
And  Sanctification, 
And  Eternal  Damnation  in  Hell. 
"  This  is  hell,"  groans  a  bell. 
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"  Very  well,"  clangs  another, 

"  My  bronchial  brother, 
Smoke  is  money — money's  collections  ; 
Slums  give  cheap  labour  and  wean  us  from  earth  ; 
A  death-rate  that's  high 
Means  souls  for  the  sky  ; 
The  plenty  of  Paradise  pays  for  man's  dearth. 
Banish  divisive  predilections  ; 

Hang  together, 

Bang  together, 

Clang  together — 
Drown  the  impious  voice  of  them 
Who  preach  on  earth  the  New  Jerusalem. 
There  must  be  Heaven — there  may  be  Hell ; 
Meanwhile,  we  have  our  earth  here — well, 
Let  well  alone."     So  says  the  bell, 
The  hoarse  but  cultured  Presbyterian  bell, 
Erastian  bell  V  .   .   . 

Silence  at  last — blessed  silence  ! — till  the  churches 
skail  and  the  Sundayfied  crowds  rustle  again  along 
the  streets,  reaching  home  just  in  time  to  avoid  the 
head  of  the  plebeian  column  of  Pan-worshippers.  A 
portent,  these,  in  a  city  that  for  three  and  a  half 
centuries  was  the  head-centre  of  Sabbatarianism,  a 
city  where  in  Europe's  Age  of  Reason  Sunday 
"  strolling "  was  punished  by  imprisonment,  and  in 
the  Victorian  era  by  social  ostracism.  Strangers  have 
wondered  how  so  dreadful  a  fetish  imposed  itself  upon 
a  country  where  life  was  made  dismal  enough  by 
isolation,  poverty,  and  a  wet  and  sunless  climate.  I 
suppose  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  makes  a  man 
press  an  aching  tooth  or  pinch  a  rheumatic  leg.  Not 
being  able  to  escape  from  depressing  conditions  of 
environment  and  temperament,  isolated  peoples  find 
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a  desperate  relief  in  intensifying  them  on  the  religious 
and  ceremonial  side.  They  lighten  the  greys  by 
deepening  the  darks.  To  the  Carthaginian  merchant 
the  life  of  the  home  or  the  warehouse  must  have  seemed 
pure  and  wholesome  after  the  sombre  sensualities  of 
the  temple.  For  the  Scottish  farmer  or  tradesman 
the  drabness  of  Monday  must  have  been  illumined  by 
contrast  with  the  blackness  of  Sabbath.  Sabbatarianism, 
also,  gave  scope  and  sanction  to  petty  tyranny.  Heads 
of  families,  and  ofncial  "  buddies  "  of  all  sorts,  revelled 
in  their  patriarchal  or  priestly  right  to  thwart  the  in- 
clinations of  the  young,  the  happy,  and  the  rich-minded. 
It  was  the  growth  of  cities  that  undermined  this 
domestic  theocracy,  not  so  much  because  of  cosmo- 
politan influences  as  because  the  Scottish  Sabbath, 
bearable  and  even  mildly  idyllic  in  a  rural  setting, 
became  an  intolerably  ghastly  thing  amid  smoke  and 
factory- walls  and  chimney-stalks  and  gaunt  tenements. 
The  life-instinct  compelled  escape  from  these  ;  and, 
since  cafes  and  theatres  are  still  forbidden,  and  concerts 
hardly  tolerated,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  surge 
out  into  the  smudged  country  round  about  the  city. 
To-day  Dr  Greenfield  has  a  bigger  following  in  these 
parts  than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  the  gloomy  Whitefield. 
Instrumental  music  is  allowed  at  his  services — there 
were  always  the  birds,  of  course — and  some  day  his 
flock  may  permit  themselves  that  most  natural  and 
most  graceful  form  of  worship  which,  since  long  before 
the  coming  of  kill- joy  man,  has  been  practised  by  leaves 
and  flowers  and  stars  and  clear  waters  and  all  the 
innocent  creatures  of  God.  Dancing  is  the  divine  thera- 
peutic of  society.  Wherever  a  company  of  good-hearted 
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men  and  women  sing  and  dance  on  the  green  sward 
beneath  the  blue  sky,  there  is  realised  the  Golden  Age. 

What  our  roadway  loses  in  tone  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon is  made  up  for  in  brightness  of  colour.  There  is 
no  keener  follower  of  fashion  than  the  shop-girl.  She 
reproduces  every  feature  of  the  swell  madam,  but  in 
a  more  riotous  key,  unrestrained  by  any  chilling  con- 
siderations of  harmony  and  fitness.  She  simply  claps 
on  all  sail  and  displays  every  scrap  of  bunting.  The 
general  result,  as  seen  from  my  window,  is  decidedly 
cheerful.  Disappointment  begins  when  one  passes 
from  the  forest  to  the  trees.  The  individual  get-up  is 
to  the  "  real  thing  "  what  Tupper  is  to  Tennyson.  I 
expect  it  will  take  another  century  of  "  schooling  in 
the  pleasures  "  to  teach  the  British  working-class  girl 
the  fundamentals  of  taste  that  are  innate  in  the 
Parisienne.  Our  colour-sense  is  still  at  the  Holman 
Hunt  stage,  and  a  sense  of  form  is  not  yet  perceptible. 
In  male  costume  the  difference  between  the  week-day 
and  Sunday-afternoon  standards  is  less  marked,  the 
rather  coarse  "  chic  "  of  the  smart  young  man  being 
chiefly  a  matter  of  tailors'  bills.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a  well-fed-looking  crowd  and,  in  a  crude  sense,  a  well- 
dressed  one.  I  look  in  vain  for  the  "  pale  artisan  " 
of  early- Victorian  journalists.  I  suppose  they  were 
correctly  describing  the  anaemic  product  of  competitive 
wages,  famine  prices,  Peterloo  suppressions,  and  un- 
supervised  factories.  Wages  are  high  in  our  city,  and 
the  chief  industries — engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  so 
forth — are  of  a  healthful  kind.  Our  typical  artisan 
is  a  muscular  and  well-nourished  person,  with  large 
powers  of  self -protection,  not  to  say  self-assertion. 
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But  as  a  rule  he  is  not  a  paragon  of  manly  beauty. 
With  his  undersized  and  often  twisted  figure,  his  un- 
gainly carriage,  his  uncouth  and  hard-set  features, 
and  his  general  air  of  having  lived  in  a  shower  of  hot 
cinders,  he  looks  like  something  by  Epstein.  His 
Epstein  has  been  Industrialism.  His  young  woman- 
kind show  the  marks  of  it  in  their  low  stature  and  in 
a  curious  disproportion  between  the  over-development 
of  their  feet  and  calves  and  the  narrowness  and  flatness 
of  their  chests.  They  are  milkmaids  up  to  the  knee, 
and  undeveloped  children  above.  A  doctor  would  put 
it  down  to  bad  air,  walking  too  soon,  and  a  deficiency 
of  oleaginous  and  fat-forming  foods.  But  another 
cause,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  lack  of  aesthetic  standards 
in  sexual  selection.  On  the  physical  side,  the  average 
Scottish  workman  is  curiously  indiscriminate  in  his 
mating.  He  seems  almost  indifferent  to  the  "  volup- 
tuous "  charms  of  sex.  "  Leg  shows  "  and  paintings 
of  the  nude  do  not  appeal  to  him.  He  is  not  among 
the  readers  of  the  "lingerie"  novel.  He  is  masculine 
rather  than  male.  Where  his  passions  are  not  crudely 
assaulted,  he  is  practically  sexless.  This  trait  may  be 
admired  by  puritans.  To  me  it  seems  too  negative 
to  be  wholesome.  And  its  eugenic  consequences  have 
been  lamentable.  In  order  to  correct  it,  and  give  the 
people  a  sound  physical  standard  for  their  judgment 
and  emulation,  I  would  have  replicas  of  classic  nude 
statuary  set  up  in  every  open  space,  schoolroom,  and 
workshop,  and  copies  of  the  great  nude  paintings  hung 
conspicuously  in  our  concert-halls  and  people's  palaces. 
Discontent  with  our  own  bodies  is  the  first  step  towards 
physical  betterment.  ^j^&jE^  T~~ 
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About  half  past  four  on  an  ordinary  working-day 
the  homeward  march  begins.  It  is  led  by  the  Men 
That  Built  The  Town,  the  elderly  Foot-Guards  of  city- 
society.  They  have  made  up  for  arriving  late  at 
business  by  coming  away  early.  Time  was  when, 
letters  signed  and  the  office  safe  locked,  these  stately 
old  cocks,  or  their  more  stately  predecessors,  fore- 
gathered at  snug  city-bars  and  hilariously  discussed 
business  till  half  past  six,  arriving  home,  with  very 
red  faces,  just  in  time  for  dinner.  Nowadays  the 
faces  are  less  red,  and  papa,  unless  he  is  detained  at 
his  club,  usually  manages  to  join  mamma  and  the 
young  ladies  at  tea  in  the  Dowanhill  drawing-room. 
The  days  of  light-hearted  conviviality  are  gone,  the 
"  new  hours "  drive  the  business  man  home,  and 
the  restaurants,  anyhow,  have  no  time  for  papa  and 
his  paltry  "  halfs."  They  are  more  lucratively  engaged 
with  the  entertainments  given  by  the  "  new  rich  "  to 
their  business  friends,  who  from  six  to  half  past  eight 
are  fortified  with  dinner,  wine,  and  cigars  for  the  in- 
tellectual strain  of  a  music-hall.  At  five  o'clock  the 
profiteers  who  are  not  dining  anyone  in  town,  or 
profiteering  overtime,  roll  home  in  their  big  purring 
cars.  Follows  the  main  body  of  the  salariat,  on  foot, 
or  strap-hanging  in  trams,  those  who  have  found  seats 
intent  upon  their  evening-papers.  Another  sign  of 
the  times  :  the  young  women  have  begun  to  read 
newspapers  ;  only  a  few  years  ago  they  read  nothing 
in  public  but  circulating  library  novels.  Some  of  the 
young  men  in  the  trams  read  books  which  are  not 
novels.  These  are  they  who  are  marked  out  for  con- 
spicuous success  or,  in  the  worldly  sense,  for  absolute 
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failure.  They  are  departures  from  type,  eyed  with, 
contemptuous  curiosity  by  the  orthodox  students  of 
current  history.  At  six  o'clock  the  ebb-tide  of  the 
struggle-for-lifers  tails  off,  and  the  local  eddies  and 
currents  reassert  themselves.  It  is  at  this  hour,  or  a 
little  later,  that  one  may  mark  the  lean  muscular  form 
and  hawk-like  visage  of  the  busy  lawyer,  clamping 
home  with  his  little  bag  of  papers.  Frugal  and  brief 
will  be  his  repast ;  he  will  not  linger  at  the  wine,  nor 
be  tempted  by  the  silken  dalliance  of  the  drawing-room 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  Table  of  Fees.  While  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  eating  or  drinking  or  chattering 
or  love-making,  or  laughing  at  Harry  Tate,  or  reading 
Plato  or  Shakespeare  or  Ethel  Dell,  or  writing  essays 
for  church  "  literarys,"  he  will  be  busy  in  our 
interests,  drawing  trenches  and  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments around  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  His  study- 
light  will  stream  down  upon  the  ragged  evergreens  of 
the  "  back-green  "  long  after  the  scream  and  rattle  of 
the  last  taxi  has  died  away  in  terrace-land ;  and  its 
reluctant  extinction  will  be  witnessed  only  by  the  pale 
moon  staggering  high  over  the  sleeping  city,  by  the 
lonely  policeman  conscientiously  testing  the  doors  in 
the  back-lane,  and  by  the  amorous  felidse  caterwauling 
on  the  wash-house  roof. 

The  distinction  of  most  roads  lies  in  their  destination. 
They  lead  to  London,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  Rome,  Moscow.  The  distinction  of  our  road  is 
that  it  leads  nowhere — and  everywhere.  It  runs  west 
by  north  from  the  most  north-westerly  of  European 
cities.  Protracted  as  a  "  great  circle  "  of  the  earth, 
it  would  not  come  near  a  single  town,  but  would  pass 
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for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  over  wild  heathery 
moors  and  green  deserted  glens  and  rocky  cliffs  and 
peaks,  crossing  three  great  fjords  and  a  large  inland 
loch,  and  at  Ardnamurchan  it  would  leave  Europe  and 
sweep  across  the  stormiest  and  loneliest  stretch  of 
the  Atlantic,  cutting  the  south  point  of  Greenland  and 
striking  America  on  the  desolate  shores  of  Labrador. 
Its  failure  to  follow  a  sternly  sublime  track  worthy 
of  the  northern  gods  is  acknowledged  by  its  break-up 
amid  the  slag-heaps  and  brick  cottages  of  Anniesland. 
But,  even  as  a  great  poet,  neglected  by  his  own  age, 
soars  past  it  into  the  infinite  and  achieves  immortality, 
so  our  roadway,  frustrated  at  Anniesland,  accomplishes 
a  grander  course  than  can  be  measured  on  earth's 
surface.  On  a  summer  evening  it  is  an  avenue  leading 
straight  from  the  slums  of  Cowcaddens  into  the  palace 
of  Hyperion.  The  converging  tenement-cliffs  take  on  a 
noble  pictorial  quality ;  the  church-spires  are  suffused 
with  golden-grey  light ;  at  the  end  of  the  long  vista, 
above  the  tree-masses  and  the  faint  green  of  distant 
hills,  the  clouds  build  up  great  archways  and  rose- 
windows  in  changing  mouldings  of  gold  and  crimson 
and  purple.  And  when  Hyperion  himself  appears, 
filling  the  portal  with  his  rippling  mantle  of  molten 
gold,  the  roadway  brims  over  with  luminous  haze, 
the  shadows  darken  to  cold  blue,  and  blinding  flames 
start  up  in  the  sombre  buildings  at  the  city-end. 
The  people  in  the  street  become  pilgrims  of  the  sun ; 
their  transfigured  faces  provoke  the  remark  wherewith 
Wordsworth  and  a  "  fellow-traveller  "  were  greeted  by 
"  two  well-dressed  women  "  at  sunset  on  the  shore  of 
Loch  Katrine — "  What,  you  are  stepping  westward  ?  " 
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Few,  one  fears,  would  make  the  Words  worthian  response. 
They  are  thinking  of  their  business,  their  children,  their 
clothes,  their  ailments,  or  their  supper.  Yet  a  "  wildish 
destiny  "  is  theirs.  Out  of  darkness  they  travel  into 
darkness,  each  on  a  strange  secret  road  of  his  own, 
with  his  grave  cut  across.  The  bitter  inexorable  mystery 
of  death  awaits  them  all,  and  further  than  sun  or  moon 
must  their  souls  travel.  This  is  the  "  true  pathos  and 
sublime  "  of  any  crowd.  It  was  not  so  much  the  piti- 
fulness  of  human  fate  as  its  appealing  dignity  that  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  Xerxes. 

In  the  sunless  hours  that  make  up  the  most  of  northern 
daylight  our  roadway,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  a 
cheerless  and  prosaic  aspect,  with  its  blackened  houses, 
dusty  trees,  and  chill  haze  of  exhausted  smoke  ;  and  its 
sunlit  or  moonlit  aspects  are  easily  excelled  in  more 
southerly  cities.  Its  one  inimitable  hour  is  that  of 
twilight  in  late  autumn,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  touch 
of  north-west  wind.  The  sunset  glow  shades  up  through 
orange,  pale  yellow,  faint  green,  and  transparent  blue, 
into  the  deep  violet  of  the  zenith.  The  buildings  and 
their  shadows  are  a  tonal  symphony  of  greyish  purples 
and  blues,  infinitely  tender  and  deep.  The  shop-windows 
send  forth  their  bright  soft  flames  of  gold  or  ruby ; 
the  central  lights  high  above  the  roadway  are  like 
a  far-flung  necklace  of  sun-reflecting  diamonds.  There 
is  no  misty  blurring,  nothing  that  could  be  rendered  in 
paint  by  a  mere  smudge  ;  the  sky-lines  are  clear  and 
even  sharp  ;  but  everything  has  parted  with  its  prosaic 
material  qualities,  and  absorbed  the  spiritual  tones  of 
the  liquid,  chromatic  atmosphere.  This  "  faint  eternal 
eventide  of  gems  "  is  the  delight  of  the  tonal  artist — • 
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and  his  despair.  It  cannot  be  painted — or  described. 
It  is  pure  atmosphere  —  a  visual  emanation  of  the 
inner  soul  of  the  North-West,  the  soul  of  the  Scottish 
ballads  and  of  Celtic  legend  and  music.  For  by  this 
road,  which  is  the  road  to  Selma  and  the  Hebrides  and 
Tir-n'an-Og,  the  Celtic  West  steals  back  at  sunset  to 
resume  its  spiritual  rights  over  our  city,  bathing 
our  tenements  and  spires  in  the  hues  of  heather  slopes 
and  granite  peaks,  and  making  our  streets  continuous 
with  the  glens  of  Fingal  and  Ossian. 
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I  HAVE  always  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  two  great 
Universities  of  England  had  not  been  situated  the  one 
in  London  and  the  other  on  the  fringes  of  Leeds  or 
Manchester.  The  result  would  certainly  have  been  to 
make  both  London  itself  and  the  rest  of  England  less 
provincial.  London  would  have  been  a  seat  of  learning 
as  well  as  a  capital,  and  Leeds  or  Manchester  would 
have  acquired  something  of  metropolitan  dignity  and 
prestige.  Situated  as  they  are,  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  fostered  and  at  the  same 
time  debased  the  cult  of  metropolitanism,  by  restricting 
the  independent  growth  of  the  little  cities  they  over- 
shadow, and  by  using  London  as  a  philistian  refuge  from 
academic  restraint.  I  do  not  know  if  they  originated 
the  expression  "  going  up  to  Town  "  as  applied  to  a 
journey  to  London — as  if  the  other  English  cities, 
including  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  mere  villages  ; 
but  I  know  that  they  have  not  discouraged  the  use  of 
it,  and  that  some  of  their  Scottish  members  have  tried 
to  acclimatise  the  phrase  in  northern  clubs  and  drawing- 
rooms.  So  far  the  attempt  has  been  in  vain.  Even 
if  the  Scottish  Universities  fail  to  remind  us,  the  novels 
of  Scott  and  Gait  will  not  suffer  us  to  forget,  that 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  claims  to  civic  designation. 
There  is  apparently  nothing  in  English  provincial 
tradition  to  invalidate  the  established  convention  of 
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English  fiction  :  namely,  that  a  hero  or  heroine  can 
merely  be  born,  educated,  and  misunderstood  in  the 
provinces,  and  that  the  lights  of  London  point  the  only 
way  to  the  larger  life  of  culture  or  social  activity  or 
passionate  adventure.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  in  Scottish  history — or  in  modern  Scottish 
life,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  reacted  upon  by 
modern  literary  tendencies — to  warrant  the  assumption 
that  a  man  or  woman  cannot  attain  European  eminence, 
or  go  picturesquely  to  the  devil,  without  ever  having 
crossed  the  Tweed.  English  novelists  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  extend  the  English  convention  to  Scotland 
had  Scottish  novelists  not  anticipated  them  by  repre- 
senting their  own  country  as  a  mere  museum  of  rustic 
characters,  and  London  as  the  only  place  where  a 
Scottish  novelist's  hero  could  seriously  live.  Even  a 
French  novelist  occasionally  permits  his  hero  to  spend 
a  few  months  in  the  local  capital  before  Paris  swallows 
him  up.  But  the  heroes  of  the  Kailyaird  plunge  direct 
from  Sweetiepokey  into  Babylon.  If  Scotland  has 
become  a  mere  province  of  England,  it  must  be  because 
Scotsmen  have  become  provincially  minded.  Scotland 
has  sold  her  birthright  of  intellectual  distinction  for  a 
mess  of  commercial  pottage.  She  has  taken  the  cash 
and  let  the  credit  go.  Some  day  she  will  want  to  turn 
some  of  the  cash  back  into  credit — and  she  will  find  it 
as  easy  as  to  get  chickens  from  scrambled  eggs  or  grow 
strawberries  from  strawberry  jam. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  average  Londoner,  to  whom 
the  Bank  and  Westminster  are  the  twin  centres  of  the 
universe,  finds  it  impossible  to  imagine  elsewhere  in 
the  British  Isles  anything  corresponding  to  the  West- 
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end  pleasure-region  of  London.  He  would  be  immensely 
surprised  to  learn  that  for  "  provincial "  readers  as 
untravelled  as  himself  —  male  readers,  that  is,  for 
women  know  little  of  their  own  cities,  and  their  dreams 
are  always  in  London  or  Paris — the  London  street 
names  of  fiction  are  only  the  pseudonyms  of  their  own 
Bold  Streets  and  Market  Streets  and  Buchanan  Streets. 
Yet  so  it  is — and  naturally.  For  words,  as  Johnson  says, 
are  the  daughters  of  men,  but  things  are  the  sons  of 
God.  The  little  Sweetiepokeyan  may  throw  his  urban 
dreams  past  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  or  Timbuctoo :  even  Dickens  or  Harrison 
Ainsworth  cannot  draw  the  dreams  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow  boy  past  the  purlieus  of  his  own  city.  His 
impressions  of  these,  indeed,  absorb  the  impressions 
of  previous  reading  and,  by  a  process  analogous  to  one 
familiar  in  dreaming,  violate  actual  sequence  by  pre- 
ceding them  in  retrospect.  I  khew  all  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  before  I  knew  almost  anything  of  Glasgow ; 
yet  Seven  Dials,  Wapping,  and  Bethnal  Green  remain 
in  my  mind  only  as  reflections  of  Cowcaddens,  Anderston, 
and  Gorbals  ;  and  the  Strand,  Piccadilly,  and  Pall 
Mall  seemed,  when  I  first  saw  them,  mere  extensions  of 
Sauchiehall  Street. 

Here  mental  chronology,  again,  violated  historical; 
for  I  knew  that  those  London  streets  were  pleasure- 
centres  ages  before  square-toed  Calvinism  had  tolerated 
a  single  theatre  in  Glasgow,  or  countenanced  any 
recreations  except  guzzling  and  boozing  and  going  to 
church  three  times  on  Sabbath.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow 
expressed  their  opinion  of  the  stage  as  a  social  influence 
by  wrecking  the  first  theatre  in  1752  and  burning  the 
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second  in  1764.  Only  the  witchery,  and  undoubted 
respectability,  of  Mrs  Siddons  saved  the  city  from  having 
a  shorter  theatrical  history  than  New  York.  It  is  only 
half  a  century  since  the  first  playhouse  was  opened  in 
what  is  now  the  recognised  theatre-quarter  ;  and  though 
there  can  be  few  people  now  alive  who  have  sat  in  the 
old  Queen  Street  and  Dunlop  Street  theatres,  my  own 
memory  goes  back  easily  to  the  first  Glasgow  music- 
hall,  the  Folly,  in  Dunlop  Street ;  and  I  seem  to  remember 
peering  in  at  what  must  have  been  almost  the  last 
sederunt  at  Davie  Brown's  (also  in  Dunlop  Street),  the 
last  of  those  old  free-and-easies  where  the  chairman 
"  knocked  down "  Mrs  So-and-so  for  "  Braw,  braw 
lads,"  or  Mr  So-and-so  for  "Villikins  and  his  Dinah" 
or  "  The  Piper  of  Dundee,"  and  refreshment  as  well  as 
harmony  was  included  in  the  price  of  admission. 

Saughiehaugh  Boad,  however — the  road  of  the  willow 
meadow — the  woodland  path  from  the  north-west 
corner  of  Glasgow  to  the  hamlets  of  Woodside  and 
Willowbank — was  already  Sauchiehall  Street  by  1800, 
when  it  became  the  boundary  between  the  terrace 
suburb  on  Blythswood  Bill  and  the  villa  suburb  on 
Garnethill.  Though  mainly  residential,  it  was  a  shopping 
centre  of  some  account  by  the  'thirties,  when  the  finest 
. ,  of  the  terraces  at  its  western  end  were  built.  Stately 
and  solid  and  chill  are  those  Palladian  facades  of  smbTEe-_ 
'darkened  stone ;  stately  as  the  merchant  princes 
who  built  them,  solid  as  the  dinners  they  gave,  chill 
as  those  dreadful  "  parties  "  of  theirs  described  in  old 
novels  of  Glasgow  life.  For  over  fifty  years  the  eastern 
half  of  Sauchiehall  Street  has  been  one  of  the  very  few 
British  thoroughfares,  out  of  London,  reserved  almost 
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exclusively  for  daylight  frivolity  and  evening  dissipa- 
tion. It  is  the  better  able  to  concentrate  on  these 
functions  since  it  has  not  to  fill  any  adventitious  role 
as  a  show-street.  Its  architecture,  though  mostly  solid 
enough,  is  disordered  and  utilitarian,  and  acts  chiefly 
as  a  mask  to  the  fine  buildings  that  sulk  unseen  in 
neighbouring  streets.  It  contains  only  three  buildings 
— the  old  Art  Institute,  the  Grecian  Buildings,  and  the 
Charing  Cross  Mansions — that  rise  above  mediocrity ; 
and  postered  gables,  a  "  monumental  sculptor's  "  yard, 
and  the  lack  of  a  public  garden  on  the  ideal  site  of  Garnet- 
hill,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  "  Sauchie  "  is  a  self- 
made  street  and  owes  nothing  to  civic  patronage.  That 
it  has  done  not  so  badly  for  itself  is  due  to  its  class  of 
business,  its  fair  width,  and  its  east  and  west  direction. 
It  looks  its  best  about  half-past  four  on  a  fine  day  in 
autumn,  when  the  first  thin  stream  of  westward-stepping 
men  begins  to  mingle  with  the  reluctantly  retreating 
tide  of  shopping  women,  and  the  buildings  on  the  south 
side  come  out  of  shadow  and  make  a  warm  vista  to  the 
sunset  behind  the  distant  towers  of  the  Kelvingrove 
Galleries  ;  or  on  a  clear  north-westerly  evening  in  early 
winter,  when  the  roofs  and  cupolas  form  an  ebony 
silhouette  against  the  pale  green  sky,  whose  coldness 
enhances  the  golden  warmth  of  shop  and  car  lights. 
But  at  such  times  "  Sauchie  "  looks  a  bit  of  a  hypocrite 
— like  a  naughty  boy  soaped  and  groomed  for  a  sedate 
evening-party.  When  the  last  drapery-shop  is  closed 
and  the  last  shop-girl,  as  such,  gone  home,  it  seems  to 
wink  slyly — and  to  wake  up  with  a  whispered  "  Here 
we  are  again  "  at  sight  of  the  first  "  blade  "  strolling 
down  from  Charing  Cross. 
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The  earlier  and  more  perilous  stages  of  the  primrose 
way  safely  past  and  done  with,  the  sterner  joys  of 
drama,  wine,  and  feasting  invite  the  youthful  frequenter 
of  Sauchiehall  Street.  That  great  Elizabethan  drama 
which  is  England's  chief  contribution  to  world-art  is, 
of  course,  represented  solely  by  a  stucco  bust  of  Shake- 
speare over  the  proscenium.  But  there  is  Mozart, 
or  Wagner,  or  Bizet,  or  Puccini  at  the  Royal ;  where 
also,  on  a  Saturday  night,  native  genius  ripples  forth 
in  the  strains  of  the  innocuous  Balfe  or  the  limpid 
Wallace.  For  those  recreants  from  Victorian  tradition 
who  elect  to  mix  their  histrionic  pleasures  with  brains, 
there  was,  and  may  be  again,  the  brave  little  Repertory, 
where,  if  Shaw's  ironic  sock  is  not  on,  there  will  be 
something  as  good  or  better  by  Ibsen,  M'Evoy,  Strind- 
berg,  Masefield,  Synge,  or  one  of  the  local  playwrights 
who  are  beginning  to  convince  us,  against  our  will,  that 
the  dramatic  mirror  is  not  opaque  to  modern  Scottish 
life.  At  one  or  other  of  the  theatres,  weary  toilers  who 
want  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from  thought,  reality, 
and  imagination  may  bask  in  the  approving  smile  of 
the  Censor  in  the  laughter-and-leg  land  of  musical 
comedy,  or  pasture  their  starved  emotions  in  the  lush 
meadows  of  melodrama.  And  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  one  another  there  are  three  big  music-halls  and  half  a 
dozen  cinema-palaces.  There  is  something  for  every  one, 
from  a  Sorbonne  professor  to  an  American  drummer. 

For  the  nervous  wrecks  that  most  of  us  have  become 
at  middle  age,  a  play  or  an  opera  is  more  than  enough 
for  an  evening's  entertainment.  It  was  only  an  item 
in  the  Gargantuan  diversions  of  our  twenties.  A  tale 
of  the  times  of  old  !  The  deeds  of  days  of  other  years  ! 
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Not  in  halting  prose  should  it  be  told,  but  in  lithe 
Homeric  hexameters,  how,  on  a  week-night,  the  "  boys  " 
foregathered  at  Charing  Cross  at  six  o'clock,  and  solemnly 
drank  their  way  down  one  side  of  Sauchiehall  Street, 
and  up  the  other,  and  down  again  to  the  pit-door ;  or, 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  preluded  their  urban  orgies 
by  walking  from  inn  to  inn  across  Renfrewshire :  how 
they  drank  beer  in  the  pub  over  the  way  between 
the  acts  of  "  Davy  Garrick  "  or  "  Tannhaiiser  "  ;  how 
they  sallied  forth  for  a  final  carouse  and,  adjourning 
to  a  Swiss  restaurant,  feasted  their  robustious  bodies 
on  "  pneumatic "  fish,  Welsh  rarebit,  Vienna  bread, 
and  thrice-boiled  coffee — placating  with  largesse  the 
swarthy  waiter  who  voiced  official  objection  to  vocal 
voluntaries  in  augmentation  of  the  official  harp  and 
viol.  And  then  the  walk  home — or  homeward — in  the 
misty  moonlight  of  Kelvingrove  Park,  where  the  smallest 
of  the  wee  sma'  'oors  boomed  unheeded  from  the 
University  tower  over  the  heads  of  youth-intoxicated 
roisterers  running  races  up  the  grassy  slopes,  or  climbing 
the  wire-rope  stays  of  the  Cannons  flag-pole,  or  demon- 
strating their  steadiness  of  head  by  walking  round  the 
stone  rim  of  the  Stewart  fountain. 

This — all  this — was  in  the  time  long  ago,  when  public- 
houses  were  open  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  when  to  drink 
lawfully-paid-for  whisky  out  of  his  own  flask  in  any 
place  but  a  church,  a  witness-box,  or  a  steamboat 
dining- saloon,  was  still  among  the  privileges  of  a  free- 
born  Briton.  Every  dog  has  his  day  :  but  the  dog-days 
of  the  present  seem  as  poor  in  comparison  with  those 
of  twenty  years  ago  as  these  must  have  seemed  to  the 
gay  dogs  who  went  half-price  to  see  Alexander  in  the 
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old  Theatre  Royal,  and  drummed  their  glasses  on  the 
tables  of  the  free-and-easies.  Now  that  getting  drunk 
every  Saturday  night,  and  bringing  up  thirteen  children 
in  a  room  and  kitchen,  are  going  out  of  fashion  among 
them,  the  Scottish  working-classes  are  beginning  to 
realise,  faintly,  the  inheritance  of  gaiety  of  which  they 
have  been  defrauded  since  the  passing  away  of  the 
"  auld  religion  "  ;  and  at  this  I  unfeignedly  rejoice. 
But  it  would  almost  seem,  at  this  rate,  as  if  the  gaiety 
of  a  nation,  like  its  land,  were  a  fixed  quantity,  whose 
equitable  division  involved  the  comparative  impoverish- 
ment of  those  who  formerly  had  abundantly. 

For  there  is  little  doubt  that  during  the  last  fifty  years 
the  gaiety  of  the  more  enlightened  section  of  the  Scottish 
middle  classes  has  suffered  an  ever-sharpening  decline. 
Even  at  the  height  of  their  bliss  the  revellers  of  the 
'nineties  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  their  gaiety 
was  not  innocent  of  exotic  seasoning,  and  had  not 
the  strong  native  quality  that  marked  the  youthful 
ploys  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  The  shadow 
of  the  real "  white  man's  burden  " — which  is  not  Empire, 
with  however  large  an  E,  but  the  responsibility  of  every 
man  within  a  state  for  the  welfare  of  every  other  man 
within  it — fell  coldly,  at  times,  across  the  primrose  way  ; 
the  foaming  tumbler  of  Bass  seemed  Belshazzars  cup, 
and  the  "  Mene,  mene  "  of  rose-crowned  bourgeoisie 
wrote  itself  amid  the  stucco  garlands  of  the  night 
restaurant.  Another  and  another  cup  would  not  drown 
the  memory  of  this  impertinence,  nor  summon  back 
the  innocent  insouciance  of  those  fine  old  sentimental 
Tories  of  the  previous  generation,  who  saw  in  what  we 
term  social  anomalies  a  divinely  appointed  order  of 
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things,  got  their  European  history  from  Alison,  wept 
furtively  over  Aytoun's  Cavalier  ballads,  thought 
"  Sir  Walter  "  greater  than  Shakespeare,  flouted  Carlyle, 
anathematised  Gladstone,  worshipped  "Dizzy,"  rever- 
enced the  Established  Church,  pooh-poohed  Darwin 
and  Huxley,  had  never  heard  of  Karl  Marx,  cheered 
Garibaldi  in  the  same  breath  in  which  they  cursed 
Smith  O'Brien ;  took  off  their  hats  to  a  feudal  land- 
owner, prayed  with  husky  fervency  for  the  royal  family  ; 
and,  leaving  the  government  of  the  country  to  their 
"  betters,"  and  confining  serious  thinking  to  office-hours, 
could  spend  their  leisure  in  genealogical  research,  the 
concoction  of  epistolary  jokes,  and  those  stout-and- 
oysters  jollifications  whose  echoes  have  crystallised  in 
the  pages  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  There  is  something 
in  Chesterton's  notion  that  those  mid- Victorian  days 
represent  a  sunny  blink  between  the  bleakness  of 
eighteenth-century  rationalism  and  the  blackness  of 
modern  realism.  But  the  Victorian  blink  was  more 
transient  than  the  Elizabethan  gleam  between  the 
Reformation  and  puritanism.  It  was  a  false  dawn — 
a  mirage  of  self-content,  mistaken  by  a  myopic  company 
of  laggards  for  the  Promised  Land  of  the  whole  people. , 
The  sand  of  the  desert  is  once  more  in  our  throats,  j 
and  even  Pisgah  is  not  yet  in  sight.  We  are  committee 
for  good  and  all  to  solidarity  of  human  progress :  if  w< 
fall  off  from  the  main  line  of  march  into  humbug  and  self- 
deception  we  do  it  with  our  eyes  open.  Ours  is 
nobler  if  a  sadder  vocation  than  that  of  our  romantic 
and  jocose  forebears.  But  we  need  not  make  it  too  sad 
nor  decline  into  a  morose  priggishness  by  neglecting  to 
cultivate  in  the  desert  some  of  the  amenities  of  the  oasis 
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IT  is  one  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  life  that  two  of 
tne  things  that,  sentimentally  at  least,  most  affect  our 
destiny  should  be  out  of  our  own  control.  I  mean  our 
Christian  name  and  our  place  of  birth.  The  mischief 
as  regards  names  is  not  irreparable.  An  age  might 
be  fixed  by  enactment  at  which  a  child  would  be  free 
to  rid  himself  of  the  burden  of  nomenclature  laid  upon 
him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  his  baptism, 
and  to  substitute  for  Peleg  or  Noah,  Thomas  or  Peter, 
some  name  better  calculated  to  add  distinction  to  his 
career.  But  in  the  matter  of  place  of  birth  and 
upbringing  there~Is  no  going  back  upon  destiny.  If 
Paisley  or  Wigan  it  was,  Paisley  or  Wigan  it  must 
remain — unless,  like  Homer,  one  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  born  before  the  days  of  compulsory 
registration,  or  unless  one  can  lend  oneself  as  easily 
as  Whistler  did  to  the  fostering  of  an  ^bfuscation.  It 
is  almost  a  mark  of  commonness  in  WhistlerTTy  the 
way,  that  he  should  have  placed  his  soul  in  pawn  to 
encourage  the  idea  that  he  Was  born  in  St  Petersburg. 
If  it  had  been  Moscow  or  Ispahan  one  might  have 
understood  it.  But  Petrograd,  until  Mr  Hugh  Walpole 
revealed  the  weird  inner  mystery  of  it,  was  regarded 
as  a  very  prosaic  Germanised  city,  whose  only  dis- 
tinctions, besides  the  Hermitage  Gallery  and  St  Isaac's 
Cathedral,  were  the  badness  of  its  water-supply  and 
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the  malignancy  of  its  cholera  epidemics.  And  the 
caprice  of  destiny  is  as  often  in  our  favour  as  to  our 
disadvantage.  If  "  Paradise  Lost  "  or  the  "  Canadian 
Boat  Song  "  cannot  obliterate  the  fact  of  Bread  Street 
or  Paisley,  ignominy  or  obscurity  cannot  erase  the 
distinction  of  having  been  born  in  Grenoble  or  Jura. 
Judging  from  the  unattractive  or  unattractively  namedx 
places  at  which  so  many  eminent  Britons  have  been 
born,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  would  reveal  the  dim 
workings  of  that  law  of  compensation  by  which  the 
planets  move  and  the  stars  are  held  in  their  courses. 

Is  it  invidious  to  suggest  that  the  operation  of  this 
law  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  number  of  eminent 
people  now  alive  who  were  born  in  Glasgow  ?  An 
analysis  of  "  Who's  Who "  would,  I  am  convinced, 
place  Glasgow  first  among  British  cities  as  a  nursery 
of  distinguished  men  and  women.  And,  owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  purely  official  and  ornamental  per- 
sonages in  "  Who's  Who,"  the  result  of  the  analysis 
would  not  give  any  fair  idea  of  the  wealth  of  solid 
talent  that  Glasgow  has  contributed  to  the  nation. 
For  instance,  in  the  short  and  obscure  thoroughfare 
that  I  happen  to  know  best,  there  was  born  and  reared 
a  man  (his  name  is  not  in  "  Who's  Who  ")  who,  in  his 
own  sphere — and  though  it  concerns  a  form  of  sport 
it  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  arts — is 
at  this  moment  facile  princeps  in  Great  Britain.  But 
even  if  I  had  divined  those  general  considerations  and 
foreseen  this  particular  one,  they  would  scarcely  have 
consoled  me  for  having  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  that  same  obscure  city-street.  I  rebelled  against 
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the  destiny  that  had  made  the  tenement  my  cottage, 
the  pavement  my  playground,  the  park  my  pleasaunce, 
and  a  huge  board-school  my  fount  of  learning.  Why 
were  my  childish  affections  not  permitted  to  twine 
like  the  ivy  round  some  rose-embowered  cottage  or 
mellow  old  country-mansion  ?  Why  had  I  been  denied 
the  village-church,  the  village-school  and  dominie, 
the  village-smiddy,  the  rambles  in  leafy  lanes,  the 
orchard-robbings,  the  surreptitious  swimmings  and 
fishings,  the  rustic  calf-courtships,  and  all  the  other 
rural  accessories  that  were  indispensable  to  the  boyhood 
of  every  self-respecting  hero  of  fiction  ?  Except  in 
summer  (when  the  nostalgia  of  nature  seizes  us),  I  did 
not  miss  so  much  the  usufruct  of  these  things  (for  a 
healthy  child  can  be  happy  anywhere)  as  the  right  of 
my  memory  to  the  shadowy  fee  and  reversion  of  them 
in  after-life.  Any  honey  of  fame  or  fortune  I  might 
win  would,  I  feared,  be  next  to  useless,  since  there 
was  no  little  rural  hive  of  my  own  to  which  I  might 
bring  it  home.  However  great  and  rich  I  might 
become,  there  would  be  no  white-haired  dominie  to 
come  and  shake  hands  with  me  and  clap  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  gossip  about  old  days  and  old  playmates  ; 
no  little  core  of  stay-at-home  companions  to  invite 
to  reminiscent  reunions  in  the  renovated  cottage  by 
the  river-side  ;  no  fulfilment  of  old  projects,  no  re- 
awakening of  old  dreams.  And,  if  I  were  to  be  beaten 
and  broken  in  the  battle  of  life,  there  would  be  no 
secluded  lair  to  make  for  in  retreat — no  familiar  group 
to  rally  round  me  and  place  their  tables  and  their 
tobacco-pouches  at  my  disposal  (and  methinks  I  see 
them  doing  it) — no  Sweet  Auburn  to  which,  my  long 
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vexations  past,  I  could  return  and  die  at  home  at  last. 
There  would  be  nothing  for  me  but  a  city-club  or  model 
lodging-house.  I  saw  the  image  of  my  future  self  in 
the  "  friendless  man,"  "  scorned  by  the  world,  and 
left  without  a  home,"  who, 

should  he  chance  to  stray 
Down  by  the  hamlet's  hawthorn-scented  way, 
Where,  round  the  cot's  romantic  glade,  are  seen 
The  blossomed  bean-field,  and  the  sloping  green, 
Leans  o'er  its  [i.e.,  the  cot's]  humble  gate,  and  thinks  the  while, 
**  Oh  !  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would  smile, 
Some  hamlet  shade,  to  yield  my  sickly  form 
Health  in  the  breeze,  and  shelter  in  the  storm  !  " 

I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that,  goaded  by  the  vaunts  of 
country-born  companions,  I  even  went  some  of  the 
way  towards  stealing  a  birthplace.  I  never  distinctly 
said,  but  I  was  perhaps  not  so  active  as  I  might  have 
been  in  removing  the  impression  I  had  created,  that 
I  was  a  native  of  Dollar,  in  Clackmannanshire,  a  village 
that  had  seemed  to  me,  during  the  holiday  months  I 
spent  in  it,  the  most  desirable  place  in  which  a  boy's 
lot  could  be  cast.  In  youth  the  power  of  auto- 
suggestion is  very  strong,  and  the  boundary  between 
the  real  and  the  imaginary  very  ill-defined.  If  George 
IV.,  at  fifty,  could  fib  himself  into  the  belief  that  he 
had  been  at  Waterloo,  I  should  not  have  had  much 
difficulty  at  ten  in  persuading  myself  that  I  was  really 
a  Dollarite.  But  I  am  just  as  glad  I  did  not. 

For,  while  the  body  has  only  one  birthplace,  appointed 

for  us  long  before  will  and  consciousness  emerge,  the 

mind  has  a  choice  of  many  birthplaces,  and  is  free  to 

expatiate  in  time  as  well  as  in  space.    In  the  world  of 
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literature  we  are  born  again  in  Periclean  Greece,  in 
Goethean  Weimar,  in  Revolutionary  France.  So  arbi- 
trary and  unreal  is  our  little  solar  measure  of  time, 
that  in  our  impressionable  years  we  may  be  living 
more  intensely  in  Gibbon's  Byzantium  or  Motley's 
Holland,  or  the  Scotland  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
than  in  Glasgow  or  London  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Scott  himself,  for  whom  the  present  was  only  a  dimmed 
mirror  of  the  past,  the  future  an  unpleasant  contingency 
to  be  banished  as  sedulously  from  the  mind  as  the 
thought  of  death,  and  society  and  government  a 
historical  museum,  was  an  extreme  example  of  this 
retrospective  existence.  But  all  of  us  have  led  it  to 
the  extent  of  fixing  on  certain  places  and  periods  which 
we  imagine  would  have  been  congenial  to  our  tempera- 
ments— in  which  greed,  formalism,  prudery,  and  all 
the  stuffy  little  tradesmanlike  virtues  were  blown 
away  by  a  great  warm  wind  of  sensuous  romanticism, 
or  burnt  up  in  the  flame  of  a  splendidly  impossible 
ideal.  Such  were  Elizabethan  London,  the  Paris  of 
Musset  and  Gautier,  and  the  Jacobite  Scotland  of  the 
'45.  But  such  were  not  the  France  of  Louis  XL,  the 
England  of  Tyburn  and  the  anti-Jacobite  broadsides, 
and  the  Scotland  of  the  "  good  lad  "  period.  We  are 
as  well  and  safer  where  we  are.  Besides,  the  Marlowes, 
Mussets,  Lord  George  Hurrays  are  all  dead,  long  dead. 
"  '  So  am  not  I,'  said  the  foolish  sculUon." 


FEAR 

IN  remarking  that  it  is  of  Nelson,  and  not  of  George 
Washington,  that  the  "  What  is  Fear,  mamma  ?  I  never 
saw  Fear "  story  is  told,  I  am  not  impugning  the 
veracity  of  the  great  Admiral  or  the  truth  of  the  story. 
But  the  story,  as  it  stands,  would  hardly  have  been 
accepted  as  consonant  with  the  personality  and  the 
truculent  veracity  of  the  Virginian  Cincinnatus.  George 
would  have  had  to  be  represented  as  confessing  that,  in 
spite  of  being  armed  with  a  good  conscience  and  a 
little  hatchet,  he  had  occasionally  felt  a  trifle  "  skeered." 
He  would  have  been  scared,  however,  by  something 
quite  definite  and  tangible — by  snakes,  or  bears,  or  bad 
niggers,  or  more  or  less  hypothetical  "  Injuns."  It 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  a  well-brought-up 
little  compatriot  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  personify 
fear.  Pan  had  gone  over,  in  disguise,  with  the  witch- 
burners  in  the  Mayflower.  But  he  was  not  rustling 
about  in  the  Virginian  groves  in  1732,  nor  for  many 
a  long  day  thereafter.  His  favourite  haunts  are  thinly 
inhabited  regions  free  from  bodily  perils  but  drenched 
in  a  disquieting  atmosphere  of  human  myth,  legend, 
and  tragedy.  By  1760,  on  the  eve  of  the  "  renascence 
of  wonder,"  he  may  have  been  lurking  in  the  dim  woods 
and  misty  marshes  about  Burnham  Thorpe.  And  a 
sensitive  child  of  genius,  like  Nelson,  must  needs  have 
been  conscious  sometimes,  though  his  strong  will 
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would  enable  him  to  conceal  and  overcome  it,  of  that 
sudden,  vague,  elemental  fear  which  is  the  manifesta- 
tion, in  the  solitary  and  unpreoccupied  individual,  of 
the  social  hysteria  termed  "  panic." 

Of  one's  childish  or  adolescent  experiences  of  this 
unreasoned,  ultra-subjective,  almost  abstract  thing 
called  "  panic,"  one  recollects  in  later  life  only  the  fear 
itself  and  not  the  manner  of  it.  But  the  manner  of  it 
was  brought  back  to  me  one  September  evening  during 
a  solitary  walk  in  a  forest  in  central  Finland.  The 
red-gold  sun,  almost  hidden  by  the  thick  woods,  was 
thrusting  golden  spears  amid  the  lower  foliage  ;  the 
tops  of  the  roadside  trees  glowed  warmly  in  his  beams. 
But  their  trunks  were  cold  and  dark  as  the  pillars  in  a 
deserted  cathedral ;  and  beyond  them,  on  the  side 
away  from  the  sun,  was  a  narrow,  silent  lake,  unflecked 
by  wing  of  bird  or  insect,  and  known  for  water  only 
by  its  chill  inverted  imaging  of  the  forest  on  the  farther 
side.  In  no  other  place  in  Europe,  at  that  moment, 
was  one  so  safe  from  the  malevolence  of  man  or  beast 
or  tempest.  I  came  up  the  road  at  a  swinging  pace, 
whistling  from  sheer  light-heartedness.  Suddenly  I 
was  struck  by  the  loneliness  of  the  sound.  I  ceased 
whistling — and  it '"was  as  if  the  last  rivulet  of  sound 
in  the  world  had  been  frozen  up  by  the  enveloping 
silence.  And  what  was  this  dark,  inscrutable  northern 
forest  doing  behind  my  back  ?  I  looked  sharply  round. 
Nothing  but  stillness  and  silence !  The  chill  un- 
friendly mystery  of  the  scene  took  shape  behind  me 
while  I  turned ;  I  felt  on  my  shoulder  the  clammy 
touch  of  the  "  Nightmare  Life-in-Death,"  "  who  thicks 
man's  blood  with  cold  " — and  only  a  sense  of  what 
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was  expected  of  a  Scot  abroad  prevented  me  from 
racing  back  to  the  village.  Pan  was  behind  me  ;  or 
some  deity  vaguer  and  more  forbidding  than  Pan. 

Was  it  not  in  order  to  interpose  some  friendly  em- 
bodiment of  this  nameless  fear  between  man  and  the 
fear  itself  that  the  Greeks  invented  Pan?  In  later 
times,  when  the  Greek  Pan  was  dead,  there  was  an 
interposition  of  less  gracious  and  less  friendly  powers 
— ghosts,  goblins,  witches  and  the  great  Devil  himself. 
These,  however,  could  be  defied  or  exorcised  or  placated  ; 
and  the  grisliest  creations  of  superstitious  fancy  were 
more  tolerable  than  the  vague  cosmic  terror  they 
veiled  or  embodied.  But  the  ocean  of  panic  occasionally 
burst  its  traditionary  or  theological  conduits  of  par- 
ticular fears,  and  drowned  the  soul  and  senses  of  man  in 
that  "  great  fear  "  the  awed  and  simple  record  of  which, 
in  old  memoirs,  the  modern  reader  finds  more  impressive 
than  the  creepiest  of  ghost-stories. 

This  "  great  fear  "  is  in  itself  too  vague  and  sub- 
jective for  the  purposes  of  the  poet  or  dramatist,  whose 
business  it  is  to  "  give  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  Fear  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  fear 
of  man,  or  passion,  or  fate,  or  apparitions  ;  and  storm 
and  darkness  are  the  favourite  devices  for  giving 
cosmic  depth  to  the  particular  terror  of  a  scene. 
Shakespeare's  enchanted  island,  however,  and  Milton's 
"  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names,"  bring  us 
fairly  on  the  track  of  Pan.  But  it  is  in  the  old  Scottish 
ballads,  particularly  those  of  the  Yarrow  region,  that 
fear  becomes  a  dominant  literary  motif.  Fear,  not  so 
much  of  ghosts  and  skeletons  and  coffins,  as  of  dim-lit 
woods,  grey  dawn  on  mountain  wastes,  the  rolling  of 
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dark-hidden  rivers,  and  the  murmuring  voices  of  the 
night ;  fear  also  of  fairy  beauty,  and  of  the  too  poignant 
joy  of  stolen  love. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 
And  they  waded  rivers  abune  the  knee  ; 

And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk,  mirk  night,  there  was  nae  starlight, 
They  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee  ; 

For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  the  earth 
Rins  through  the  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 
The  channerin'  worm  doth  chide. 

They  buried  him  at  the  mirk  midnight 

When  the  dew  fell  cold  and  still, 
When  the  aspen  grey  forgot  to  play, 

And  the  mist  clung  to  the  hill. 

Clerk  Saunders  and  May  Margaret 

Walked  ower  yon  garden  green  ; 
And  sad  and  heavy  was  the  love 

That  grew  thir  twa  between. 

0  had  I  wist,  before  I  kist, 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

1  had  locked  my  heart  with  a  key  o'  gowd, 
And  pinned  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 

And  pleasant  is  the  fairy  land 

For  those  that  in  it  dwell, 
But  ay  at  end  of  seven  years 

They  pay  a  teind  to  hell. 

That  Scott  at  first  should  have  been  unresponsive  to 
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the  delicate  thrill  of  the  Yarrow  ballads,  and  should 
have  found  his  ballad  model  in  Biirger,  is  explainable 
only  by  the  melodic  and  dramatic  art  that  makes 
"  Lenore,"  in  spite  of  its  crude  story,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  things  in  poetry.  Scott's  "  Glenfinlas  " 
is  of  German  rather  than  of  Border  inspiration ;  yet 
how  one  shudders  at  the  eldritch  voices  overhead,  and 
the  bloody  rain  hissing  in  the  hunters'  fire !  But 
Scott's  genius  was  too  wide  and  objective  to  concentrate 
on  searchingly  weird  effects  :  of  modern  poets,  perhaps 
James  Hogg  comes  as  near  as  any  to  the  authentic 
ballad  thrill,  of  wistful  beauty  blended  with  fantastic  fear. 
Even  Swinburne  and  Rossetti,  because  of  overmuch 
art,  did  not  attain  to  it.  Coleridge's  "  Ancient 
Mariner "  remains,  indeed,  the  only  English  poem 
that  reproduces — and  a  thought  too  deliberately — 
the  weirdness  of  the  old  Ballads — 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

That  stanza  of  Coleridge's  gives  not  only  an  instance 
but  an  analysis  of  panic  fear.  The  timid  one's  reason 
is  aware  that  if  he  turns  round  he  will  see  nothing ; 
but  the  Thing  is  there — so  long  as  he  does  not  look  at 
it.  He  is  a  slave  to  his  own  fear.  His  is  the  fear  of 
fear.  A  vaguer  and  more  chilling  sort  of  fear,  akin 
to  the  Ballad  species,  but  artfully  elaborated,  is  the 
motif  of  Poe's  "  House  of  Usher,"  a  story  I  should  not 
care  to  re-read  on  a  night  of  shifty  moonlight  when 
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the  uneasy  wind  was  soughing  in  the  creaking  trees 
and  whistling  in  the  keyholes. 

Had  I  gone  where  glory  waited  me  in  1915  I  might 
have  had  something  interesting  to  say  about  the 
manifestation  in  warfare  of  individual  panic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  simple  fear  of  death  or  intense  revulsion 
from  physical  horror.  Panic,  I  imagine,  would  have 
seized  me  on  some  comparatively  "  quiet "  moonlight 
night  when  I  was  on  listening-post  duty  in  a  no-man's- 
land  seamed  with  lunar-like  cavities  and  dotted  with 
huddled  shapes  in  which  dead  eyes  seemed  to  catch 
the  glitter  of  the  moon  and  a  dead  hand  to  follow  the 
nutter  of  a  rag ;  or  in  chill  ghostly  dawns  when  death 
itself  seemed  to  have  died  of  horror.  But  fancy  and 
invention  have  no  place  in  the  records  of  a  war  whose 
ghastly  actualities  have  been  experienced  by  thousands 
of  men  exquisitely  sensitive  to  them  and  enabled  by 
literary  training  to  give  "  value  "  to  every  thrill.  What 
effect  war-experience  may  have  upon  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  race  to  cosmic  influences  I  cannot  even  conjecture. 
But  I  am  afraid  that,  so  far  as  we  stay-at-homes  are 
concerned,  the  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  give  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  old  romantic  fears  that  already 
were  dying  fast  among  us.  Our  dreads  are  sordid, 
narrow,  craven.  We  are  afraid  of  poverty,  overwork, 
illness,  and,  most  absorbingly,  of  death — the  last  re- 
maining mystery.  A  headless  horseman  on  a  dark 
road  at  night  would  not  terrify  us  half  so  much  as  a 
group  of  Bolshevist-looking  individuals  coming  up  to 
us  for  a  light  or  "  the  time."  We  would  rather  see  a 
ghost  in  our  dining-room  than  a  burglar.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  we  wish  we  could  see  the  ghost  or  the  headless 
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horseman.  Life  must  have  been  so  much  more  inter- 
esting when  wraiths  prowled  in  old  churchyards  and 
"  the  sheeted  dead  did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  streets 
of  Borne."  Even  Nature  has  lost  her  power  to  make 
us  shudder.  The  dreadful  chasm  of  the  Bumbling 
Bridge,  to  which  I  was  dragged  howling  in  my  boyhood, 
would  seem  to  me  a  mere  ditch  in  comparison  with  the 
Colorado  Canyon ;  and,  though  I  still  have  nightmares 
of  "  deep  water,"  the  reality  only  makes  me  remember 
I  can  swim.  Maupassant  laboured  heroically  to  redistil 
from  modern  elements  the  old  spirit  of  panic  fear. 
He  succeeded,  in  a  sense,  but  the  basis  of  his  fear  is 
physical  and  even  scientific,  as  in  the  story  told  in  the 
"  phenol  "-impregnated  train  from  cholera-infected 
Marseilles.  And  Borrow's  "  dark  hour "  is  simply 
melancholia.  /True  fear  is  fear  of  the  unknown ;  and 
we  think  we  know  or  can  know  everything.  Only 
when  we  have  worked  through  our  little  stratum  of 
classified  knowledge,  and  the  deeps  open  once  more 
above  and  below  us,  can  we  recapture  that  cosmic  awe 
which  swallows  up  our  petty  and  selfish  fears. 
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ALL  the  world  was  a  stage  to  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
and  probably  also  to  Shakespeare.  It  was  an  oyster 
to  the  swords  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  that  wonderful 
man,  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  that  still  more  wonderful 
man,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  was  a  royal  court  to 
Louis  XIV.,  a  seraglio  to  Louis  XV.,  a  drill-ground  to 
"  Old  Fritz,"  a  wardrobe  to  George  IV.  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.,  a  nest  of  malignant  fools  to  Voltaire, 
a  "  wale "  to  Rousseau,  a  menagerie  to  Buffon,  an 
"  idea  "  to  Berkeley,  a  categorical  imperative  to  Kant, 
a  biological  problem  to  Darwin,  a  theocracy  to  Mahomet 
and  Knox,  a  scented  garden  to  Keats,  a  factory  to 
Bright  and  Cobden,  a  conte  to  Maupassant,  a  shudder 
to  Baudelaire,  four  "  curtains  "  to  Sardou,  mainly  an 
artistic  blunder  to  Whistler,  Prussia  to  Bismarck,  the 
British  Empire  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
to  the  Rev.  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne,  locks,  bolts, 
and  bars  to  Charles  Peace,  and  "  a  booze  and  the  police  " 
to  Robert  Macaire.  To  Francis  Thompson,  as  to  Crashaw 
and  Newman,  the  universe  was  a  great  cathedral ;  the 
snow-clad  mountains  an  altar,  summer-fragrance  incense, 
the  rain-cloud  an  aspergillum,  the  sea  a  font,  the  thunder 
an  organ-pipe,  the  moon  and  stars  acolytes,  and  the 
sun  "  a  dedicated  priest,"  donning  robe  after  robe  of 
varying  hue  and  splendour,  according  to  the  stages  of 
the  great  recurrent  Mass  of  Day,  and,  at  its  close, 
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veiling  himself  in  the  crimson  gorgeousness  of  his  own 
glory,  and  typifying  thus  the  Church's  Head,  who  is  both 
priest  and  sacrifice.  To  the  devout  Catholic,  for  whom 
all  religion  is  in  the  Church,  and  all  nature  dedicated 
i  to  God,  this  poetic  symbolism  has  the  intense  signi- 
ficance of  actual  truth.  To  the  Calvinistic  mind  it 
seems  a  fantastic  reach  of  superstitious  fancy.  The 
broad-minded  sceptic  regards  it  as  one  of  the  many 
figures  under  which  this  Protean  universe  may  be 
conceived  by  a  human  intelligence.  But  the  figure 
seems  to  him  in  some  respects  unworthy.  The  cathedral 
would  be  dignified  by  comparison  with  a  forest,  a 
mountain  gorge,  the  dome  of  heaven.  But  the  universe 
is  degraded  by  being  presented  in  a  figure  that  smells 
of  Maynooth,  wax-candles,  and  the  confession-box. 

The  universe,  indeed,  is  too  vast  and  mysterious, 
too  full  of  infinite  possibilities,  to  conform  even  to  the 
spacious  imagery  of  a  Milton  or  a  Dante.  Even  the 
world  and  human  society  refuse  to  be  brought  within 
the  compass  of  any  rigid  system  or  typification.  Never- 
theless, in  a  practical  as  opposed  to  a  purely  scientific 
view  of  life,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  with  the  ritualist. 
Life,  seriously,  is  not  worth  living  if  the  "  phenomenal 
world  "  does  not  seem  to  be  dedicated  to,  and  move 
in  conformity  with,  some  high  ultimate  purpose.  The 
greatness  of  Rome  is  that  it  keeps  the  world  of  sense 
so  dedicate  ;  the  weakness  of  Protestantism,  that  it  has 
deconsecrated  the  senses  and  unwarrantably  enlarged 
the  dominion  of  chaos  and  old  night.  The  decline  of 
religious  ritual  has  led  to  the  decline  of  private  ritual. 
Art  and  colour  and  harmony,  and  graceful  symbolism 
and  reverence,  when  they  were  chased  out  of  the 
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sanctuary,  very  soon  became  discredited  in  the  street, 
and  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  short- 
sighted and  uninstructed  eyes.  The  colour  and 
character  of  native  costume  gave  place  to  the  dull 
imitative  slovenliness  of  conventional  garb — the  sad 
livery  of  Mammon.  Eustic  song  and  ballad  died  from 
the  field  and  the  cottage-hearth.  Deprived  of  the 
simple  but  suggestive  pageantries  that  had  accompanied 
them,  the  events  of  the  farming  year  became  as  tedious 
and  uninteresting  as  the  labours  of  the  factory.  The 
dignified  and  tranquillising  old  rituals  of  domestic 
affection  and  of  social  courtesy  were  succeeded  by 
a  morose,  suspicious  self-assertiveness,  the  expression 
of  a  boorish  cynicism  out  of  harmony  with  itself  and 
with  the  world.  National  ritual  survived,  but  by  the 
operation  of  high  politics  it  became  dissociated  from 
old  native  tradition,  and  concentrated  in  great  world- 
capitals  or  military  and  naval  centres.  The  symbols 
of  Roman  Catholicism  had  been  displayed  with  pomp 
in  every  British  county,  and  with  effectiveness  in  every 
parish  :  the  symbols  of  British  imperialism  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  a  small  section  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  to  the  Indian  head-quarters.  Universal 
disarmament  and  a  change  to  republicanism  would  make 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  appearance  and  social  life 
of  any  of  our  great  manufacturing  centres. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  comely  ritual 
of  social  life  can  ever  revive  and  flourish  independently 
of  religious  or  national  (as  distinguished  from  imperial) 
ritual.  Its  value  generally  is  as  unquestionable  as  that 
of  the  essential  foundations  of  it  that  still  remain — 
marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  for  example — or  (to 
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go  deeper)  as  the  value,  to  a  painter,  of  the  art  of  arrang- 
ing pigments  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  colour- 
harmony.  For,  without  a  fine  social  ritual,  the  details 
of  everyday  life  are  as  crude  and  unmeaning  as  bestial 
appetites  or  isolated  colour-impressions.  It  is  social 
ritual,  the  art  of  life,  that  correlates  our  isolated  desires 
and  impressions  and  gives  coherence,  beauty,  and 
significance  to  the  most  ordinary  existence. 

Our  decline  in  this  art  of  life  was  sharply  brought 
home  to  me  one  day  when  I  was  looking  out  of  a  window 
on  a  country  road  near  Glasgow.  Along  that  road, 
where  I  was  wont  to  see  only  "  bunneted  "  men  and 
nondescriptly  clad  women,  or,  on  Sundays,  men  in  hard 
hats  and  badly  cut  clothes,  and  women  in  ugly  cari- 
catures, ten  times  removed,  of  the  ugly  "  notions " 
of  London  dressmakers — along  that  road  swung  grace- 
fully a  tall  young  woman  whose  bearing  and  costume 
made  me  cry  out — Diana  !  But,  when  I  looked  again, 
I  saw  it  was  no  goddess,  but  only  a  good-looking,  well- 
made  young  dairymaid  in  an  old-fashioned  gala  dress. 
Time  was  when  such  a  dress  adorned  every  young 
milkmaid  who  went  to  a  fair  or  a  farm-dance.  I  had 
seen  so-called  "  national "  costumes  before,  and  had 
found  some  of  them  remarkably  ugly.  But  this  one  was 
an  artistic  triumph,  vindicating  the  taste  of  the  rude 
forefathers  in  north-west  Lanarkshire.  I  mused  and 
mused  on  the  strange  folly  of  country  girls  in  discarding 
a  garb  in  which,  with  anything  like  good  looks,  they 
could  have  worked  havoc  with  the  hearts  of  errant 
Lords  of  Burleigh,  for  ready-made  atrocities  in  which 
Venus  or  Lady  Hamilton  would  have  provoked  a 
pitying  smile.  But  the  country  maid  robed  in  these 
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would  no  doubt  have  a  pitying  smile  for  this  Diana. 
Mighty  and  pitiless  is  the  tyranny  of  tasteless  custom. 
TEe~lbve-bird  that  flies  amid  a  flock  of  sparrows  is 
..  ashamed  of  its  gorgeous  plumage — and  is  pecked  to  death 
^for  not  being  dirty  brown.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  now, 
that  Diana  was  not  a  ghost — the  ghost  of  the  old  native 
joyousness  she  typified,  with  its  beautiful  homely 
old  network  of  beliefs,  observances,  festivals,  rites, 
songs,  dances,  linking  the  duties  of  the  day  by  magic 
threads,  binding  life  to  life  with  golden  chains,  and 
lightening  and  relieving  the  year-long  battle  with  a 
sour  soil,  bad  harvests,  Calvinism,  and  rack-rents. 
One  has  a  deep  grudge  against  the  "  grim  Geneva 
ministers "  who,  not  content  with  making  religious 
worship  cold  and  repellent,  lent  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  of  tendency  that  was  crushing  out  all  the  fine 
old  rural  ritual  of  secular  life.  I  am  glad  I  was  born 
too  late  to  meet  that  Hebridean  clergyman  who  boasted 
of  having  broken  the  last  fiddle  in  the  island ;  for,  if 
there  is  one  thing  to  which  I  have  a  conscientious 
objection,  it  is  killing  ministers.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Hebridean  kill- joy  died  too  soon  to  see  the  final  result 
of  the  good  work,  in  the  many-bunneted  crowd  that 
throng  the  football-field,  where  (symbolising  national 
tendency)  colour  has  concentrated  on  the  twenty- 
two  players,  and  ritual  in  the  punctilious  elaborateness 
of  the  ceremonies  that  precede  the  fateful  onset. 
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THE  fascination  of  personality  depends  as  much  on  the 
period  as  on  the  person.  Mr  Lloyd  George  might  have 
cut  as  poor  a  figure  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Prince 
Charles  Edward  would  do  in  the  twentieth.  And  the 
posthumous  fascination  of  historical  personages  is  a 
poetised  reflection  of  their  contemporary  influence ; 
depending  largely  on  the  romantic  strangeness  of  dress 
and  customs,  on  the  shading-out  of  the  discordances 
of  actuality,  and  on  the  legendary  accretions  that  in 
time  become  as  indistinguishable  from  ascertainable 
reality  as  sunset  clouds  from  distant  mountains  ;  depend- 
ing most  of  all,  perhaps,  on  the  gradual  fading  away 
of  the  lineaments  of  the  central  figure,  replaced,  as 
they  vanish,  by  those  of  our  own  conformable  ideal ; 
so  that  at  the  last  we  have  placed  our  own  saint  within 
the  empty  aura,  our  own  hero  on  the  vacant  throne. 
As  the  hero  becomes  more  and  more  typical  of  certain 
universal  qualities,  his  lost  individuality  becomes 
divided  among  his  worshippers.  There  is  something 
of  Napoleon  in  every  worshipper  of  him  ;  and  there  are 
as  many  different  ideas  of  Napoleon  as  there  are  readers 
of  history. 

These  considerations  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
impossibility  of  exchanging  our  own  ideal  notion  of 
any  historical  personage  for  an  actual  impression.  We 
could  not  think  of  him  as  merely  masquerading ;  he 
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would  have  to  present  himself  to  us  in  the  garb  and 
fashion  of  our  own  time.  But  could  our  notions  of 
Alexander  the  Great  survive  the  sight  of  him  in  motor- 
goggles  ?  Would  immortal  Caesar  in  a  bowler -hat 
seem  other  than  a  well-to-do  vendor  of  ice-cream  ? 
The  bearded  Wallace  Wight  with  a  soft  hat,  a  grey 
surtout,  and  a  gold-banded  cigar  would  suggest  a 
rural  magnate  on  his  way  to  throw  the  "  jake  "  on  a 
new  bowling-green.  And  think  of  the  shock  of  meeting 
Cleopatra  and  Helen  in  a  tea-shop.  Our  musky,  dusky, 
glittering  dream  of  Grseco-Egyptian  passion  would 
yield  to  the  impression  of  a  swarthy,  over-dressed, 
hysterical  hag  :  the  perfume  that  was  Cleopatra  would 
evaporate  from  our  brain.  And  we  should  probably 
forget  our  manners  so  far  as  to  say  to  Her  of  Troy : 
"  Pardon  my  temerity,  but  was  this  the  face  that 
launched  a  thousand  ships  ?  Say  it's  all  a  mistake. 
Say  you're  Helen  with  the  High  Hand,  or  the  mother 
of  Helen's  Babies  ;  or  that  it's  Troy,  N.Y.  Give  me 
my  soul  again !  "  But,  if  she  could  make  it  quite 
clear  that  there  was  no  mistake,  then  that  part  of  our 
soul  that  was  Helen  of  Troy  would  suffer  sheer  anni- 
hilation. On  the  other  hand,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
might  prove  her  painters  mere  botchers.  And,  again, 
she  might  not.  Fashions  in  beauty  change.  The 
cinquecento  Italian  painters  were  no  duffers — and  the 
loveliest  of  their  women  are  milkmaids  to  the  belles 
of  Ireland  and  America.  But  it  is  with  an  ideal  of 
beauty  and  charm  that  transcends  the  combined  per- 
fections of  Dublin  and  Nashville — and  not  at  all  with 
her  dismally  disappointing  portraits — that  we  associate 
the  name  of  Mary  Stuart. 
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As  with  people,  so,  to  some  extent,  with  places. 
Romance  hovers  for  ever  on  the  frontier-crest  of  our 
Never-Never  Land.  Her  face  is  radiant  with  the  glow 
of  unseen  sunsets  ;  her  eyes  reflect  the  gleam  of  seas 
we  shall  never  sail.  We  are  wise  if  we  do  not  yield 
too  readily  to  the  lure  of  her  smiling  lips  and  beckoning 
hand ;  happier  than  we  know,  if  duty  binds  us  to  the 
mast  when  the  sea-wind  brings  to  us  the  voice  of  this 
elusive  siren.  For  her  face,  which  is  the  printed  and 
pictured  book,  and  her  voice,  which  is  the  music  of  poets 
dead  and  gone,  are  fairer  and  sweeter  than  anything  in 
the  lands  to  which  she  would  lead  us.  And,  if  we  follow 
her  and  find  not  disillusion,  it  is  because  we  are  young 
and  see  only  our  dreams,  or  because  we  have  gone  only 
a  little  way  and  there  is  still  so  much  beyond,  or  because, 
as  we  return,  memory  merges  into  fancy,  and  mystery 
closes  up  again  behind  us.  But  we  should  avoid 
revisits.  The  France  that  at  twenty-five  we  beheld 
through  the  eyes  of  Corot  and  George  Sand  we  should 
see  now,  perhaps,  with  the  eyes  of  Arthur  Young  or 
Tobias  Smollett. 

Where  the  place  of  our  nativity  is  concerned,  the 
romance  of  the  half-forgotten  is  largely  alloyed  with 
personal  sentiment.  This  equivocal  feeling  is  naturally 
dormant  in  people  whose  life-work  lies  amid  the  haunts 
of  their  youth.  There  is  personal  sentiment,  of  course, 
in  their  memories  of  early  romantic  fancies  and  feelings. 
But  the  romance  itself — the  romance  of  the  undiscovered 
country — remains  as  impersonal  and  disinterested  as 
when  it  was  first  perceived.  For  us  who  have  lived 
our  lives  in  Glasgow,  Romance  still  hovers,  as  she  did 
at  first,  around  the  Docks.  To  this  day,  when  I  pass 
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along  the  western  part  of  Argyle  Street  of  an  evening, 
the  muffled  sounds  of  loading  and  shunting,  and  the 
glimpses,  down  Minerva  Street  or  Coranna  Street,  of 
masts  and  funnels  and  puffs  of  steam  in  the  glare  of 
electric  light,  affect  me  with  the  same  go-fever  that 
drew  me,  Saturday  after  Saturday,  to  the  noisy  and 
grimy  quays.  What  our  thoughts  were,  as  we  mooned 
for  hours  and  hours  amid  the  coal  and  grain  heaps — 
reading  the  ships'  names,  studying  their  build,  following 
every  movement  of  warping,  making  fast,  and  loading,  and 
staring  at  the  foreign  sailors  with  the  same  stolid  and 
callous  intensity  with  which  a  message-boy  stares  at  a 
maimed  mendicant — it  would  be  as  hard  for  me  to  say 
now  as  it  would  have  been  then.  We  spoke  little,  I 
remember,  for  the  most  part  exchanging  only  inarticulate 
calls  to  attention,  or  laconic,  half-hypnotic  comments  on 
the  movements  of  shipping  since  the  previous  Saturday. 
It  was  simply  companionable  dreaming.  Unknown  to 
our  parents  and  guardians — in  most  cases  landward- 
bred  folk  to  whom  a  ship  was  as  remote  and  unfamiliar 
a  thing  as  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus — we  were  dallying 
with  a  spell  whose  potency  accounts  for  the  most  of 
history.  Later,  Romance,  for  the  stay-at-homes,  was 
represented  by  those  she  had  lured  over  the  bourne ; 
who,  leaving  us  as  Sunday-school  scholars,  returned  in 
the  gilded  uniform  of  ambassadors  from  the  Seven  Seas. 
How  we  hung  on  the  lips  of  those  burly,  sunburnt  heroes 
as,  with  many  a  strange  new  oath,  they  told  how  Ericsson 
the  Dane  chased  Bill  the  boatswain  with  a  knife  all 
over  the  fo'c'sle-head  and  up  to  the  topmast,  and  how 
the  fellows  from  the  Strathalder  and  the  Glen  Tilt 
(yes,  we  knew  their  rig)  wound  up  a  jamboree  in  Geelong 
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by  fighting  the  harbour-police.  What  spasms  of 
vicarious  manliness  we  felt  when  we  followed  those  Ben 
Bolts  of  ours  into  bars  and  stood  them  beer  and 
cigarettes  !  And  oh,  happy  day,  when  we  had  them  up 
to  tea  ! 

One,  alas  ! — the  brightest  of  them  all — never  came 
back.  Too  restless  for  city-life,  he  had  decided  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  had  died  of 
fever  on  his  third  voyage  home  from  Lagos.  He  was 
to  join  his  ship  at  Rotterdam,  and  my  last  glimpse  of 
him  was  in  the  dim-lit  alley-way  of  a  Gibson  boat  at 
Leith,  where  I  left  him,  very  silent  and  forlorn,  poor 
little  chap,  in  the  not  too  cheerful  company  of  a  leathery- 
faced  Dutch  sailor.  Three  months  later  his  ship  sailed 
from  Samarang  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  for  Vancouver, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  not  a  trace  of  her  has  been 
found.  Of  his  companions  who  went  to  sea  about 
the  same  time,  two  were  drowned  within  a  month  of 
each  other,  one  in  New  Zealand,  the  other  in  Alaska. 
Our  little  street  paid  its  share  of  the  price  of  admiralty. 

The  world  of  youth  is  the  poorer,  and  Britain  certainly 
has  not  gained,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  wind-jammer 
and  the  transmogrification  of  the  brassbounder.  Never- 
theless there  grew  upon  us,  somehow,  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  our  brassbounder  friends,  fine  fellows 
though  they  were,  were  not  plenipotentiaries  of  Romance. 
Our  dreams  had  suffered  by  their  handling.  They 
had  seen  their  world,  not  ours  ;  and  ours,  we  reckoned, 
was  much  the  finer.  And  so  Romance  hovered  once 
more  around  the  docks  and  the  river,  or  went  before  us 
in  our  own  little  journeys,  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
of  fire  by  night.  Her  voice  was  in  the  night-wind 
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shivering  through  the  summer  trees,  or  in  the  buoy- 
bell  off  the  Cloch,  or  in  the  chimes  of  Largs  across 
the  darkening  firth ;  we  glimpsed  her  on  the  silvery 
horizons  of  the  Irish  Channel,  or  in  the  wheeling  lights 
of  Calais  or  Ushant.  Most  tantalising  was  the  peep 
of  her,  down  the  blue-dancing  Clyde,  on  a  Monday 
morning  in  May,  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  between 
Blairmore  and  Gourock.  But  I  had  a  perfect  vision 
of  her  one  Sunday  morning  from  the  Knock  Hill,  when 
the  rising  sun  gilded  the  green  meadows  of  Bute  and 
Cumbrae,  and  Arran  was  a  dream  of  soft-crinkled  blue- 
grey,  and  from  over  the  glittering  horizon  came  an 
Atlantic  liner,  steaming  swiftly  and  smoothly  up  the 
broad,  blue-crisped  firth,  majestically  alone  in  a  sleeping 
world.  To  go  thus  far  with  Romance  is  to  avoid  the 
puerile  decadence  of  a  Des  Esseintes,  and  yet  to  keep 
inviolate  our  own  supernal  visions  of  the  world.  It 
is  also  to  make  a  bounty  of  necessity.  I  should  not  have 
to  be  asked  twice  to  roll  down  to  Rio.  But  then  my 
Rio  would  be  somewhere  else.  Meanwhile,  I  can  glimpse 
it  in  rolling  down  to  Rothesay. 


CHURCHYARDS 

"  A  GRAVE  subject,"  as  that  terrible  fellow,  the  "  noted 
wag  "  of  Scottish  anecdote,  would  have  been  sure  to 
remark,  with  that  air  of  pawky,  conceited  solemnity 
which  must  have  filled  his  hearers  with  a  wild  desire 
to  pull  his  whiskers  out  by  the  roots.  The  "  noted  wag  " 
seems  to  have  succeeded  the  kirk-session,  and  preceded 
Further  Powers  legislation,  as  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on 
the  shoulders  of  poor  old  Scotland.  He  was  easily 
the  worst  affliction  of  the  three.  One  could  defy  a 
kirk-session  and  get  furth  of  Further  Powers ;  but  what, 
short  of  murder,  could  rid  one  of  a  "  wag  "  ?  He  was 
mainly  an  early-Victorian  portent,  a  product  of  that 
milk-and-watery  and  peculiarly  un-Scottish  period 
that  succeeded  the  all  too  elemental  period  of  Burns. 
Where  the  wag  himself  did  not  essay  to  build  the  lofty 
rhyme,  his  fellow-nuisance  was  the  Sundayfied  village- 
bard,  to  whom  Bums  was  either  a  lost  soul  or  an  Auld 
Licht  hidden  beneath  a  bushel  of  malt,  and  who  poured 
out  screeds  of  Burns-and- water  about  insipid  "  lassies  " 
and  deceased  ministers  and  the  evils  of  strong  drink. 
But  peace  to  their  ashes !  Their  souls  have  flown  to 
a  region  where,  one  trusts,  waggeries  and  teetotal 
poetry  are  streng  verboten ;  and  their  bodies  rest  in  the 
churchyard  about  which  they  jested  and  moralised  so 
inveterately. 
The  macabre  element  has  always  been  prominent 
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in  the  Scottish  mentality.    The  direful  period  of  storm 
and  terror  that  ended  with  Bannockburn  seemed,  on 
retrospect,  to  have  been  foreshadowed  by  the  Dance 
of  Death  that  formed  the  chief  entertainment  at  the 
marriage  feast  of  Alexander  III.  at  Jedburgh  in  1285. 
Grisliness  is  a  leading  note  in  the  old  Ballads  and  in 
poems   like   Dunbars   "  Timor   Mortis "  and  "  Dance 
of  the  Seven  Deidlie  Sins  "  and  Henryson's  "  Testament 
of  Cresseid "  ;    Knox  reserves  his  highest  eloquence 
for  mortuary  or  homicidal  themes  ;   the  poems  of  the 
consumptive  minister  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century 
find  their  type  and  climax  in  Blair's  "  Grave  "  ;   even 
the  irrepressible  "  Shepherd "  has  a  dash  of  Burger 
in  him ;    and  though,  for  the  representative  Scottish 
poet,  Burns  was  curiously  lacking  in  eeriness,  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Scottish  tradition  is  showrTbv  the  quota- 
tion that  heads  his  greatest  poem,  whose  interest  centres 
round  a  haunted  churchyard.    Burns,  however,  really 
laughed  away  the  visual,  that  is,  the  poetical  side 
of    Scottish    superstition :     what    remained   was   dry 
theology  or  hysterical  hallucination.     ' '  Brownyis  and 
bogilis  "  gone,  nothing  was  left  but  the  grim  unrelieved 
facts  of  death  and  burial.    Grisly  poetry  gave  place  to 
vapid  moralising,  evangelical  catch-phrases,  or  a  rather 
silly  kind  of  grim  jesting  which  one  would  term  callous 
did  one  not  reflect  to  what  strange  anodynes  the  stricken 
human  heart  must  have  been  driven  in  a  nation  which  had 
not  only  abolished  the  gracious  rituals  that  come  between 
man  and  the  dreadful  blows  of  Fate,  but  had  also  banned 
the  social  pleasures  on  which  he  depends  for  his  power 
of  reaction,  and  wantonly  added  to  the  terrors  of  death. 
Whisky  and  "  sculduddery  "  and  graveyard  jests  were 
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poor  and  dangerous  forms  of  reaction,  but  they  were 
the  only  ones  available  for  the  weaker  brethren — that 
is,  for  everyone  to  whom  the  outer  hemisphere  of  the 
moon  would  not  have  been  a  congenial  habitat.  What 
late-Georgian  and  early- Victorian  Scotland  would  have 
done  without  whisky  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  :  one 
sees  something  almost  providential  in  the  introduction 
of  this  bottled  Lethe  into  the  Lowlands  just  as  the  last 
traces  of  a  healthy  paganism  in  rustic  life  were  being 
crushed  out  of  it  by  industrialism,  high  farming,  and 
Murray-M'Cheyneism. 

With  or  without  whisky,  the  Scot  of  that  unhappy 
period  had  to  die  ;  and  the  scale  on  which  he  did  it  is 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  an  old  country  church- 
yard. Safely  past  the  grand  climacteric,  the  farmers 
"  in "  so-and-so  run  up  easily  into  the  eighties,  and 
their  spouses  do  even  better.  But  what  holocausts  of 
children  and  young  men  and  women !  Stone  after 
stone  recording  the  deaths  of  wives  in  their  early 
twenties,  schoolmasters  or  "  ministers  of  the  Gospel " 
in  their  late  twenties,  and  tradesmen  and  even  farmers 
in  their  thirties.  And  serried  lists  of  whole  families 
of  whom  it  could  literally  be  said  that  to  be  born  and 
die  made  all  their  history.  In  presence  of  those  lapidary 
bills  of  mortality,  the  hygienist  has  visions  of  damp 
floors,  "  press  "-beds,  and  crowded  death-chambers— 
the  sociologist  discourses  on  rack-renting,  and  observes 
that  there  are  painful  as  well  as  painless  ways  of  race- 
suicide — the  archaeologist  discusses  emblems  and  looks 
for  traces  of  the  pre-Eeformation  church — the  penny- 
a-liner  tabulates  the  Christian  names  and  jots  down 
the  uncouth  fragments  of  mortuary  verse — the  senti- 
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mentalist  watches  the  swaying  patches  of  sunlight 
and  tree-shadows  on  the  long  grass  and  the  lichened 
tombstones,  listens  to  the  dreamy  whisper  of  the  breeze 
in  the  foliage  overhead,  gazes  out  at  the  peaceful  kine 
and  the  blue  river  and  the  white-sailing  clouds,  and 
murmurs  something  about  "  haunts  of  ancient  peace  " 
— while  the  practical  person  yawns  dismally  and  drops 
a  hint  about  the  golf-course  or  the  village-inn.  The 
practical  person's  view  seems  the  predominant  one  at 
present.  It  is  significant  that  whereas  the  typical 
middle-aged  Scot  of  some  thirty  years  ago  invariably 
spent  the  first  day  or  two  of  a  country  holiday  in  in- 
vestigating the  local  churchyard,  the  son  or  grandson 
who  pulled  at  his  coat-tails  makes  his  way  at  once  to 
the  golf-course,  and  stays  there.  This  may  indicate  a 
certain  falling  off  in  imagination.  But^if^  the  modern 
Scot  lives  too  much  in  the  present,  the  Scot  of  fifty 
years  ago  lived  too  much  in  the  past,  and  his  obsession 
with  genealogy  and  archaeology  xcame  between  him  and 
any  comprehensive  view  of  his  country's  history. 

Besides,  is  the  romantic  sentiment  of  the  country 
churchyard  not  becoming  a  little  too  transparently 
unreal  ?  Till  the  war  afforded  them  a  tragically 
plausible  alternative,  novelists  and  playwrights  kept 
on  burying  all  their  slain  in  country  churchyards.  The 
habit  may  continue  to  go  down  in  England,  where 
the  Little  Nell  sentiment  of  Dickens,  an  out-and-out 
Londoner,  is  still  rampant,  and  where  the  "  village- 
bells  "  tradition  is  pathetically  cherished  by  industrial 
hordes  fated  to  be  wedded  in  batches  by  a  registrar 
and  interred  in  some  vast  and  dusty  "  Green."  But 
the  Academy-picture  notion  of  things  is  ceasing  to 
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appeal  to  the  more  realistic  mind  of  tlie  Scot.  To  him 
romance  divorced  from  reality  appears  a  particularly 
cretinous  kind  of  conventional  humbug.  Sanitary 
regulations  and  the  industrious  dying  of  his  forebears 
have  made  his  personal  interest  in  the  village-church- 
yard very  remote  indeed.  The  knighthood  of  the 
Thistle,  or  a  complete  set  of  one's  own  teeth,  is  hardly 
a  rarer  distinction  in  Scotland  than  the  right  of  interment 
in  a  country  kirkyard.  Even  the  village  nowadays  has 
its  faubourg  of  the  dead,  with  the  secretary's  name  and 
address  neatly  painted  on  a  board  at  the  gate.  Senti- 
mental interest  is  but  feebly  evoked  by  those  annexes 
of  the  old  churchyards.  It  is  utterly  extinguished  by 
the  huge  suburbs  of  the  dead  around  our  cities.  With 
their  jumble  of  sculpture  (in  which  monotony  and 
disharmony  are  uniquely  combined),  the  tombstone- 
maker's  yard  opposite  the  gate,  the  laying-out  process 
going  on  in  the  new  sections,  "  and  the  long  funeral 
blackening  all  the  way,"  they  stand  simply  for  the 
"  damned  realities  "  of  death  and  of  funeral-expenses. 
Our  whole  system  of  sepulture  seems  to  have  been 
devised  as  an  incitement  to  prolonged  life,  by  making 
death  as  sinister  as  possible.  The  modern  cemetery, 
it  is  true,  has  a  certain  economic  interest.  It  is  the 
nearest  we  have  got  to  a  system  of  small-holdings. 
If  Billy  the  Norman  has  spoiled  our  chances  of  owning 
land  while  we  live,  we  can  at  least  become  landowners 
when  we  die.  There  are  those,  however,  whom  even 
this  prospect  does  not  reconcile  to  the  idea  of  inhabiting 
lair  S  G  No.  21,357  ;  not  because  the  statement  that 
every  man  must  die  falls  short  of  axiomatic  certainty, 
but  because  they  cherish  the  notion  of  a  mortuary 
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method  which  shall  combine  sanitariness  with  some- 
thing of  communal  dignity.  An  urn  in  a  temple  is 
better  than  lair  S  G  No.  21,357.  Better  still,  a  niche 
in  a  great  Garden  of  Memory  laid  out,  in  manner  of  a 
maze,  round  the  crest  of  a  low  hill,  with  walls  within 
walls,  breast-high  and  flower-crowned,  grass  walks  widely 
planted  with  trees,  and  at  the  centre  and  summit  a 
circular  Roman  temple  containing  a  graceful  group  of 
statuary.  But  the  best  of  all  would  be  to  vanish  utterly, 
like  a  little  white  cloud  drunk  up  by  the  sun  of  a  radiant 
June  morning.  In  default  of  the  canopy  of  blue  air, 
the  blue  ocean  which  it  arches  is  the  grandest  place  of 
sepulture,  the  only  one  to  which  romance  for  ever  clings. 
Who  thinks  otherwise  has  never  heard  Henry  Newbolt's 
song,  "  Messmates  "  :— 

I  wonder  if  the  tramps  come  near  enough 

As  they  thrash  to  and  fro, 
Or  the  battleships'  bells  ring  clear  enough 

To  be  heard  down  below ; 

If  through  all  the  lone  watch  that  he's  a-keeping  there, 
And  the  long  cold  night  that  lies  a-creeping  there, 
The  voices  of  the  sailor-men  shall  comfort  him 

When  the  great  ships  go  by. 


THE  MORNING  HOUR 

IT  has  been  said  that  it  is  probably  much  more  painful 
to  be  born  than  to  die.  We  have  a  natural  reason  for 
wishing  this  true.  But  we  have  also  some  grounds  for 
believing  it,  when  we  compare  the  ease  with  which  we 
fall  into  the  arms  of  death's  twin-brother,  sleep,  with 
the  painful  struggle  that  accompanies  the  birth  of  each 
day's  life.  Wakening  is  a  natural  process — and  a 
pleasant  one  if  life  is  going  well — for  that  select  order 
of  persons  who  are  able  to  "  have  their  sleep  out." 
But  the  lethal  pleasures  of  the  sluggard  are  poisoned 
by  a  foretaste  of  remorse,  headache,  congealed  ham- 
fat,  and  the  housekeeper's  reproach.  And,  for  the  vast 
majority  of  us  who  have  to  earn  our  bread,  the  gentle 
voice  of  nature  is  rudely  anticipated  by  the  ear-piercing 
alarum-clock,  the  spirit-stirring  drumming  on  the  door, 
and  the  shout  of  them  that  triumph  in  having  been 
up  since  six  o'clock ;  and  we  must  tear  ourselves  from 
the  poppied  arms  of  sleep  by  main  force.  Society — that 
tyrant  to  whom  we  have  sold  ourselves  for  tea,  tobacco, 
a  postal  service,  self-adjusting  braces,  and  safety 
matches — demands  that  we  get  up.  We  put  him  off 
as  long  as  we  can,  haggling  over  minutes  and  half- 
minutes.  But  a,t  last  the  fact  impinges  on  our  pineal 
gland  that  we  must  be  up  and  doing.  The  birth-pangs 
of  the  will  commence.  They  are  normal  and  bearable 
in  summer,  when  getting  up  appears  almost  the  obvious 
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tiling  to  do.  On  winter  mornings  we  have  to  fight 
down  an  atavistic  instinct  of  hibernation.  To  dress 
by  gas-light,  go  crunching  down  by  moonlight  to  the 
draughty  station,  and  plunge  into  a  dim  atmosphere 
of  tobacco,  politics,  damp  newspapers,  and  mouldy 
badinage,  seems  to  us  the  most  wanton  of  social 
absurdities.  We  think  of  the  heathen  Eskimos,  cosily 
recumbent  in  their  air-tight  huts  of  snow,  with  a  world 
of  seas  between  them  and  alarum-clocks  and  railway 
trains,  waking  from  their  winter  slumbers  only  to 
reach  out  an  arm  for  a  hunch  of  blubber  or  a  beaker 
of  train  oil.  But  our  pride  as  heirs  of  all  the  ages 
asserts  itself.  Better  a  round  of  the  Cathcart  Circle 
than  a  cycle  of  Greenland.  Also,  our  request  that  the 
morning-paper  be  handed  into  our  bedroom  has  met 
with  a  gentle  but  firm  refusal.  So  we  shake  off  dull 
sloth  and  the  bed-clothes,  and  slip  out  of  Blanket  Bay 
into  the  Arctic  Current. 

Having  triumphed  so  far  over  our  lower  selves,  we 
resolve  to  press  home  the  attack  and  have  a  cold  bath. 
Now,  there  are  at  least  two  ways  of  having  a  cold  bath. 
There  is  la  methode  directe,  which  consists  simply  in  filling 
the  bath  with  cold  water  and  jumping  or  plunging  or 
stepping  or  sneaking  in.  And  there  is  the  indirect 
method — a  hot  bath  followed  by  a  cold  sponge  or  shower. 
The  time-saving  advantages  of  this  method  do  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  is  a  mere  evasion, 
an  attempt  to  steal  a  few  minutes  more  from  society 
and  the  Empire.  The  time  we  spend  in  the  hot  water 
really  falls  to  be  added  to  the  time  we  have  spent 
between  the  warm  sheets.  But,  while  the  body  sinks 
again  into  voluptuous  ease,  the  mind  has  become 
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pleasantly  awake,  and  pursues  a  train  of  appropriate 
reflections.  With  a  slight  twinge  of  self-consciousness 
— allayed  by  a  glance  at  the  Cold  Shower — we  remember 
how  Borne  was  great  as  long  as  she  was  dirty  and  had 
no  entertainments,  and  how  she  owed  her  downfall  to 
circuses  and  warm  water.  When  we  do  not  think  of 
those  imperial  Romans  as  gloating  over  dying  gladiators, 
lolling  beside  stewed  lampreys,  or  murdering  and  being 
murdered,  we  picture  them  splashing  and  gossiping 
in  their  marble  baths.  Even  the  plebs  caught  the 
bathing-mania ;  their  sop  of  panis  et  circenses  was 
washed  down  with  unlimited  supplies  of  hot  water. 
"  Dissolved  in  luxury,"  and  effeminately  scrupulous 
about  their  nails  and  ears,  they  had  neither  time  nor 
energy  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  vigorous  and 
verminous  Vandals.  And  so  they  declined  and  fell. 
How  much  simpler — and  also  how  much  more  con- 
vincing— than  all  the  minute  and  unrelated  reasons 
alleged  by  the  Cambridge  school  of  historians,  whose 
main  object  is  to  show  that  the  factors  of  history 
were  anything  and  everything  but  what  our  admired 
"  literary  "  historians  had  imagined.  From  Cambridge 
our  thoughts  fly  to  Buxton,  where  in  the  summer  of 
1670  we  find  the  gaunt  and  timorous  Leviathan,  im- 
penetrably arid,  wallowing  in  a  warm  bath  with  Tenison, 
the  future  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  discoursing 
with  him  "  of  many  things  relating  to  the  Baths  of  the 
Ancients,  and  the  Origin  of  Springs."  As  a  contrast, 
we  conjure  up  the  grandes  dames  et  pecheresses  of  the 
Louis  Quinze  period,  the  Du  Barry  and  the  rest,  holding 
levees  in  perfumed  baths  rendered  opaque  by  a  chalky 
solution.  The  voices  of  drunken  boors  in  the  inn  at 
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Buxton  made  Hobbes  fear  that  his  might  be  the  fate 
of  Roscius,  who  was  killed  at  supper,  after  a  bath — 
quite  a  good  time  to  be  killed,  by  the  way,  if  the  thing 
has  to  be.  No  historical  analogies  warned  Marat  of 
the  issue  of  his  last  levee.  Citoyenne  Corday  found 
and  murdered  him  in  his  bath,  the  last  place  on  earth 
where  one  would  have  looked  for  the  grimy,  mis- 
anthropical, half-crazy  Terrorist.  But  the  bath  was 
part  of  a  medical  treatment,  and  the  knife  of  Charlotte 
Corday  only  anticipated  the  work  of  an  incurable 
disease.  The  Revolutionaries,  one  suspects,  were 
mostly  ancient  Romans  in  their  attitude  to  water. 
Napoleon  revived  the  monarchical  tradition  of  personal 
daintiness,  and  Bourrienne  tells  how  the  Emperor  used 
to  dictate  despatch  after  despatch  through  the  steam 
of  a  bath  heated  almost  to  boiling-point.  Apparently 
the  Secretary  found  this  more  tolerable  than  the  in- 
fliction of  Napoleon's  singing,  for  which  he  revenged 
himself  by  exclaiming  in  his  Memoirs :  "  And  God 
knows  how  execrably  he  sang  !  " 

But  the  mere  efflux  of  time,  or  a  feeling  that  we  have 
stewed  sufficiently  long,  turns  our  thoughts  from  the 
rather  stuffy  associations  of  warm  water  to  the  lyrical 
ideas  evoked  by  the  Cold  Shower.  We  think  of  the 
crystal-clear  and  diamond-sparkling  spring  amid  the 
pine-woods,  or  on  the  granite  slopes  of  the  Cairngorms  ; 
of  a  Highland  river-pool,  a  great  liquid  topaz  from  one 
angle,  and,  from  another,  a  clear  mirror  of  grey  rocks, 
red  rowan-berries,  dark  green  firs,  and  blue  sky  ;  of  the 
shimmering  lawn  of  mountain  cataracts,  waving  gently 
to  the  breeze  ;  of  great  northern  rivers,  the  Wuoksen 
or  Ulea,  wide-brimming  in  the  sunshine,  or  thundering 
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white  through,  rocky  gorges  in  leaping  waves  and  bursts 
of  iridescent  spray — a  consummate  union  of  beauty 
and  power.  Since  the  days  of  Diana  and  the  naiads, 
the  beauty  of  clear  cold  water  has  always  appealed  to 
poets,  and  Petrarca's  loveliest  stanzas  did  not  so  much 
set  as  reinstitute  a  fashion.  But  the  Greek  springs, 
one  fears,  were  strictly  reserved  for  goddesses.  Diogenes, 
in  Rabelais'  fantastical  picture  of  him,  does  everything 
with  his  tub  except  wash  himself  in  it.  As  for  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Mr  Lecky's  saints  and  monks,  and  St 
Simeon  Stylites,  and  Captain  Burt's  Highlanders,  and 
Sven  Hedin's  Tibetan  lamas — give  me  a  cake  of  scented, 
good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  mankind's  affection  for  cold  water  was 
almost  entirely  aesthetic  and  platonic  till  Goethe,  to  the 
horror  of  his  neighbours,  began  to  take  morning  dips 
in  the  river  at  the  foot  of  his  garden  in  Weimar.  That 
for  many  years  thereafter  the  cult  of  which  we  are 
reckoned  the  chief  exponents  was  only  partial  in  Britain 
may  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  George  Borrow.  The 
inn-pump  to  which  he  always  demanded  to  be  led  was  no 
doubt  very  refreshing,  but  unless  it  happened  to  be  in 
a  secluded  spot  it  could  hardly  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  modern  tubber.  But  now  the  sun,  as  he  proceeds 
around  the  globe,  sees  an  endless  procession  of  Britons 
in  pyjamas,  "  pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye," 
and  a  clean  towel  over  "  their  "  left  arm,  making  their 
way  to  the  Cold  Bath.  No  !  we  shall  never  decline 
and  fall  so  long  as  ...  Angels  and  U.F.  ministers 
defend  us !  That  water  was  ice  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Is  a  shock  like  this  really  good  for  one  ?  Where  on 
earth  is  that  towel  ? 


ON  DINING 

MILLIONS  of  Britons,  nay,  tens  of  millions,  have  begun 
this  day  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  word 
which  means  "  the  art  of  dining."  It  is  "  aristology." 
The  literal  and  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  the 
art  of  breakfasting."  But  that  art  has  come  to  consist 
mainly  in  leaving  oneself  at  least  seven  minutes  to 
bolt  the  traditional  viands  and  glance  at  the  head-lines 
in  the  newspaper,  contriving  the  while  not  to  choke 
on  a  fish-bone  should  the  halesome  haddie  crown  the 
frugal  board.  Except  in  old-fashioned  novels,  where 
young  Lord  Dash-it-all,  in  his  chambers,  is  discovered 
by  the  family  solicitor  lounging  over  the  Morning 
Post  and  the  ruins  of  a  "  luxurious  repast,"  breakfast, 
as  a  domestic  event,  is  merely  a  case  of  "  stoking  " — 
of  eating  to  live.  As  a  public  function  it  must  be 
about  as  inspiring  as  that  familiar  feature  of  the  sea- 
shore known  as  a  "  donkey's  breakfast."  But  I 
suppose  wedding-breakfasts  and  Moderators'  Breakfasts 
really  correspond  to  the  German  Gabelfriihstiick  or 
the  "  breakfast "  of  Britons  in  South  America ;  they 
are  luncheons,  in  fact.  Now  luncheon  is  merely  dinner 
served  at  the  wrong  time  of  day.  It  is  the  soulless 
body  of  dinner.  It  is  like  a  matinee  pantomime,  or 
the  moon  by  daylight.  Pale  preoccupation  sits  at  the 
garish  feast,  and  headache  looms  behind,  expectant 
of  his  evening  prey.  As  for  lunch,  it  may  be  anything 
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from  five  courses,  with  wine  and  coffee,  down  to  the 
furtive  biscuit  in  the  pocket.  But  the  lunches  over 
which  memory  lingers  are  those  in  French  wayside 
cafes,  or  by  Highland  rivers  amber-hued  as  the  nectar 
they  served  to  allay.  Of  these  again.  For  now  a 
mightier  theme  inspires  my  soul  and  rattles  up  my 
typewriter.  Descend,  0  Muse — but  she  is  not  in 
Lempriere.  Shall  we  call  her  Dinah  ? 

Casting  our  eyes  into  the  dark  backward  and  abysm 
of  time,  we  perceive,  with  the  help  of  E.  T.  Reed, 
primitive  man  sitting  on  a  mossy  stone,  imbruing 
himself  in  the  blood  of  some  creature  into  whose 
anatomy  we  had  better  not  inquire  too  closely.  It 
is  freshly  killed  at  all  events,  for  blood  tinges  the 
obsidian  point  of  the  rude  javelin  that  he  clutches 
now  and  then  as  he  looks  round  warily  and  listens 
hard.  He  has  had  a  meagre  bag,  poor  soul !  but  he 
is  sharing  it  generously  with  his  weird-looking  squaw 
and  his  wolfish  bairns.  That  they  are  feeding  is  only 
too  evident.  But  they  are  not  dining.  Fancy  dining 
with  lights  down  and  doors  locked  and  sentries  posted, 
and  the  waiter  whispering,  "  Hurry  up,  gentlemen, 
and  don't  leave  anything  ;  the  Bolsheviks  are  coming 
down  the  street !  "  Dining  implies  the  existence  of 
a  government,  laws,  judges,  commerce,  a  recognised 
church ;  of  all  that  ensures  that  for  at  least  six  hours 
our  right  to  consume  costly  food  and  drink  shall  not 
be  called  in  question  ;  of  all,  in  short,  that  is  typified 
by  the  policeman  outside  and  the  clergyman  who  says 
grace.  Need  I  say  that  I  refer  to  Civilisation  ?  So, 
taking  abrupt  leave  of  our  palaeolithic  forefathers — for 
a  hungry  neighbour  is  peering  round  a  rock,  and  there 
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is  danger  of  flying  flints — we  leap  down  the  aeons  and 
find  our  old  friends  the  decadent  Romans  just  lying 
down  to  dine.  It  is  a  quiet  little  party  we  have  lighted 
on :  a  stuffed  sow,  a  dozen  or  two  of  lampreys,  a  few 
hundred  peacocks'  brains  and  nightingales'  tongues, 
and  a  jar  of  the  gummiest  Falernian.  But  we  have 
read  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  and  we  do  not  fancy  breakfast 
in  bed,  let  alone  dinner. 

We  do  not  find  much  relief  in  old  English  feastings, 
with  their  plethora  of  beastes  and  fowles,  and  their 
flavourings  of  roses  and  saffron  and  marjoram.  It  is 
too  like  a  cooked  menagerie  and  flower-garden.  And 
too  violent  a  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  "  potatoes-and- 
point  "  of  the  Hibernian  "  poor-slave  "  and  his  ragged 
brood.  From  the  Coronation  banquet  of  James  II. 
and  VII.,  with  its  1435  greasy  dishes  all  on  the  table 
at  once,  and  no  ventilation,  we  fly  scunnered  to  the 
bracing  and  frugal  north,  where  we  find  the  hardy 
Caledonian  supping  porridge  out  of  a  wooden  bicker 
with  a  horn  spoon,  bravely  chewing  the  lumps,  the 
while  he  ferociously  peruses  Brown's  "  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity."  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's 
grandeur  springs.  But  our  gratitude  to  our  Scottish 
ancestors  for  making  us  what  we  are  is  not  greater 
than  our  thankfulness  that  we  had  not  to  live  with 
them.  They  were  such  uncomfortable  people — break- 
fasting about  five,  dining  at  eleven,  supping  at  four 
and  roosting  at  seven.  Even  the  lairds,  though  by 
1745  their  evening  meal  was  served  by  candlelight 
and  graced  with  the  new  dessert  of  boiled  turnips 
which  marked  Scotland's  first  plunge  into  luxury,  did 
not,  in  the  modern  sense,  Dine.  Like  any  common 
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ploughman,  they  merely  supped.  Had  this  state  of 
things  persisted,  we  should  have  been  to-day  in  the 
lamentable  plight  of  Germany.  Germany,  with  all 
her  vaunted  progress  in  arts  and  science  and  commerce, 
had  not  by  1914  advanced  beyond  the  Feeding  and 
the  Evening-eating,  common  both  to  prince  and  boor. 
She  could  make  us  uneasy  with  Dreadnoughts,  but 
she  could  not  Dine.  France  dines,  but  she  dines  en 
masse,  with  a  small  d.  It  is  to  the  English,  those 
connoisseurs  in  caste,  that  we  owe  the  distinction 
between  people  who  have  dinner  and  people  who  Dine. 
It  is  a  distinction  that  must  be  welcomed  by  many 
good  people  who,  now  that  fur  coats  and  Ford  cars 
are  as  common  as  gold  watches  or  bald  heads,  would 
otherwise  be  at  a  loss  for  a  way  of  gracefully  under- 
lining the  fact  that  they  have  "  arrived."  For  the 
announcement,  "  We  dine  at  eight — evening  dress  if 
you  care — we  find  it  so  refreshing,  you  know,"  is  often 
the  first  sign  that  a  man  has  separated  himself  from 
hoi  polloi.  If  hoi  polloi  took  to  Dining  and  dressing, 
instead  of  merely  "  cleaning  "  itself  and  "  having  its 
tea  "  in  its  shirt- sleeves  and  stocking-soles,  the  social 
aspirant  would  have  to  fall  back  on  a  grouse-moor. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  matter  of  whom  one 
Dines  with.  Burns  remembered  affectionately  the 
occasion  on  which  he  "  dinnered  wi'  a  lord."  Few  of 
us  are  likely  to  have  that  distinction  in  private  ;  fewer 
still,  under  any  circumstances,  the  one  conferred  upon 
William  Blake — "  I  dined  with  the  Prophets  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel."  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  affords  the 
man  who  normally  only  "  has  dinner  "  a  chance,  not 
merely  of  Dining,  but  of  dining  with  People  of 
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Importance,  that  the  public  or  semi-public  dinner  is 
so  popular  an  institution  in  Britain.  What  though 
the  Personage  be  far  up  the  room  from  us,  and  speak 
to  nobody  but  the  chairman?  That  dish  that  came 
to  us  might  have  gone  to  him,  or  his  to  us  :  a  community 
of  the  palate  unites  us  ;  a  fellow-feeding  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.  The  reflected  glory  thus  shed  upon 
our  spouses  does  not  reconcile  them  to  our  "  selfish 
habit "  of  Dining  without  their  society.  But  let  them 
use  the  concert  and  lecture-tickets,  and  leave  us  to  guzzle 
and  swill  and  listen  to  long  speeches  about  the  Navy 
and  the  tin-tack  industry,  and  they  shall  have  their 
reward — in  the  social  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  American 
woman.  If,  instead,  they  insist  on  Dining  with  us, 
they  will  see  to  it  that  the  speeches  are  cut  down,  that 
there  is  a  little  more  time  for  rational  conversation, 
and  that  the  music  is  as  good  as  the  dinner.  It  will 
not  be  like  them  to  English  the  menu :  whose  verbose 
French,  anyhow,  veils  the  vulgar  fact  of  eating  and, 
with  the  flowers  and  fairy-lamps  and  the  toasts,  dis- 
tinguishes Dinner  as  a  function  from  dinner  as  a  meal. 
But  the  ladies  will  see,  perhaps,  if  the  printer  cannot 
do  better  than  "  Souffle  au  Groiselle "  or  "  His  de 
Veau  Financiere "  or  "  Patisserie  Success "  (I  quote 
from  the  menu  cards  of  some  big  local  spreads),  or  if 
expert  assistance  cannot  ensure  a  proper  disposition 
of  accents  in  the  menus  of  Corporation  banquets. 


PIONEERS 

To  Glasgow  people  who  can  apply  their  historic  sense 
locally,  and  descend  from  the  Arian  Controversy  and 
the  Siege  of  Byzantium  to  the  annals  of  their  own  city, 
the  name  of  Senex  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  Procopius  or 
Commynes.  But  I  should  be  prepared  to  lay  a  sovereign 
to  a  sixpence  that  the  first  acquaintance  one  might 
run  across  in  street  or  tea-room  had  never  heard  of 
Senex.  Heedless,  therefore,  of  the  sneers  of  local 
pundits,  I  venture  to  remark  that  Senex  was  the  pen- 
name  of  Robert  Reid,  Esq.,  a  Glasgow  merchant, 
who  was  born  in  the  Candleriggs  in  1773  and  died  in 
the  Island  of  Cumbrae  in  1865.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1832,  and  some  time  thereafter  began  to 
contribute  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  a  series  of  reminiscent 
articles,  most  of  which  are  reprinted  in  that  remarkable 
three- volume  compendium, "  Glasgow  Past  and  Present." 
Lightly  and  often  breezily  written,  highly  anecdotal, 
full  of  minute  and  picturesquely  conveyed  information 
about  houses,  streets,  people,  customs  and  so  forth, 
and  abounding  in  evidences  of  a  kindly,  optimistic 
nature  and  a  culture  much  above  the  mercantile 
standard  of  Reid's  day,  these  articles  form  the  best 
introduction  I  know  to  the  history  and  traditions  of 
Glasgow.  Writing  in  the  'sixties,  in  a  smoky  city  of 
400,000  inhabitants  which  did  not  differ  much  in 
aspect  or  essentials  from  the  Glasgow  of  to-day,  Reid 
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was  able  to  recall,  as  if  they  had  been  things  of 
yesterday,  the  mansions  and  gardens,  the  tobacco 
lords  and  scarlet  cloaks  and  buckled  shoes,  of  a  clean 
and  picturesque  Glasgow  which,  with  a  population 
of  barely  40,000,  just  managed  to  straggle  out  to  St 
Rollox  and  Calton  and  Jamaica  Street,  and  had  not 
yet  pushed  across  the  river.  A  modern  Chicagoan 
who  had  seen  bison  straying  round  Fort  Dearborn 
over  the  site  of  the  stock-yards  could  not  be  so  struck 
by  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then  as  Senex  must 
have  been  in  his  later  years.  There  has  only  been  one 
Chicago ;  it  lies  entirely  within  the  trousered,  rail- 
roaded, push-along,  too-old-at-forty  period.  But  the 
contrast  between  the  Glasgow  of  little  Robbie  Reid 
and  the  Glasgow  of  Senex  was  the  contrast  between 
the  world  of  dignified  leisure  and  unconscious  aestheti- 
cism,  and  the  world  of  petty  hustle  and  unashamed 
ugliness — between  a  sweet  little  city  that  travellers 
delighted  to  praise,  and  a  murky  crater  of  industrialism 
from  which  strangers  fled  in  horror. 

As  a  set-off  to  those  other  contrasts  we  might  have 
imagined  one  between  a  city  which  did  not  go  holidaying 
and  a  city  which  did.  But  apparently  one  must  go 
further  back  than  the  year  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  find  a  Glasgow  unconscious  of  "doon  the  watter." 
For  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1778  "  that  an  elderly  gentle- 
man announced  to  his  family,  consisting  of  five  sons 
and  four  daughters,  that  he  had  taken  a  house  for  them 
during  the  summer  season  in  '  Rosa,5  as  Rothesay  was 
then  called."  It  was  as  if  a  successful  merchant  in  our 
day  had  announced  a  motor-trip  through  Russia  and 
the  Balkans.  All  was  excitement.  The  girls  hastened 
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to  "  make  up  "  their  dresses  with,  the  help  of  a  sempstress 
hired  "  at  sixpence  a  day  and  her  meat,"  and  a  suit  of 
papa's  old  clothes  was  made  down  for  poor  little  Senex 
(aged  five).  At  last  the  great,  the  expected  day  arrived. 
The  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  glittered  on  the  gilded 
ship  of  the  Merchants'  House  tower,  and  before  they 
had  travelled  halfway  down  the  Tolbooth  Steeple, 
the  Reid  household  of  fourteen  souls,  along  with  most 
of  their  "  plenishing,"  and  barrels  of  biscuits,  "  bere 
meal,"  salt  beef,  and  so  forth,  had  embarked  on  a  "  half- 
decked  wherry  "  at  the  Broomielaw. 

What  the  Broomielaw  looked  like  at  that  time  Reid 
does  not  tell  us,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  but  a  good 
idea  of  it  may  be  got  from  the  drawings  of  the  Foulis 
Academy.  Of  the  voyage  Senex  remarks  only  that 
"  it  was  tedious."  It  would  have  been  far  from  that 
for  anyone  miraculously  privileged  to  gaze  with  modern 
eyes  at  the  yet  unspoiled  Clyde,  "  all  bright  and  glittering 
in  the  smokeless  air."  The  thatched  villages  of  Partick 
and  Govan  passed,  there  would  be  nothing  on  either 
side  but  green  meadows  of  hay  or  young  corn,  with  here 
and  there  the  new  mansion  of  a  tobacco  lord  peeping 
from  amid  trees  planted  by  the  ancestors  of  some 
impoverished  laird.  The  salmon-cobles  would  be  busy 
near  snug  little  Renfrew ;  from  the  spot  where  Dread- 
noughts were  to  be  launched,  a  friendly  cow,  knee-deep 
in  Clyde,  would  gaze  solemnly  at  the  little  boy  in  his 
father's  old  clothes.  Two  picturesque  notes  would  be 
lacking :  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Bowling,  and 
the  Henry  Bell  monument  at  Dunglass.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  river  in  front  of  Newark  Castle  and  the 
houses  and  jetties  of  "  The  Port "  would  be  thronged 
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with  shipping,  as  would  also  be  the  Tail  of  the  Bank. 
Greenock,  then  a  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  would 
be  very  much  what  its  East  End  is  to-day.  Helensburgh 
would  be  represented  by  one  or  two  new  cottages  on  the 
just-feued  lands  of  Milrigs  or  Muleig.  West  and  north 
of  Muleig  were  the  still  virgin  Highlands,  with  the  old 
feudal  castle  at  Rosneath  for  an  eastern  outpost. 
Industrialism,  however,  had  just  established  a  western 
outpost  at  Rothesay,  in  the  shape  of  a  spinning-mill; 
but  Rothesay,  with  less  than  1500  inhabitants,  was  very 
much  what  Tarbert  was  in  our  own  day  before  the 
trawlers  came  and  Gaelic  and  herring  went. 

The  Reids  arrived  at  Rothesay  at  three  in  the  morning 
after  their  departure  from  Glasgow.  They  rented,  at 
50s.  for  the  season,  a  farmhouse  at  Bogany  Point, 
where  their  mustard-pots  were  limpet-shells  and  their 
pepper-pots  "  roaring  buckles."  From  their  day-long 
investigations  of  the  sea-beach,  the  boys — one  of  whom 
was  nearly  drowned  through  the  foundering  of  a  "  wash- 
ing-boyne  " — seem  to  have  spared  time  to  watch  the 
cattle  grazing  around  the  old  Castle,  and  to  stare  at 
a  malefactor  who  was  sitting  at  the  open  window  of  the 
prison,  exchanging  gossip  and  snuff-mulls  with  his 
friends  outside.  When  Reid  p&re  came  down  to  see 
his  family  he  travelled  by  coach  to  Greenock  (fare 
5s.  6d.),  stayed  there  over  night,  and  went  on  next 
morning  by  the  Rothesay  packet  from  "  the  east  quay- 
head." 

The  holiday  at  "  Rosa  "  had  proved  a  success,  for 
next  spring  Mr  Reid  informed  his  family  that  he  had 
taken  a  house  at  Dunoon.  "  This  was  a  great  surprise 
to  us  all,  as  Dunoon  was  then  considered  a  Highland 
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wilderness,  which  nobody  ever  thought  of  visiting  for 
salt-water  quarters."  For  the  voyage  to  Dunoon  the 
Keids  had  to  charter  a  vesssel,  as  one  would  have  to  do 
nowadays  if  one  decided  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Upernivik.  They  occupied  a  farmhouse  called  Deling, 
and  the  rent  was  the  same  as  at  Rothesay.  Dunoon 
in  1779  was  simply  a  crofter  clachan,  without  fishing- 
boats  or  any  consciousness  of  Highland  Mary,  and  with 
only  as  much  English  as  was  required  for  "  fair  trading." 
Seals  basked  on  the  Gantocks  and  wild  ducks  swam  on 
Loch  Loskin  ;  and  the  only  road  in  Cowal  was  the  one 
by  which  drovers  who  had  ferried  over  from  the  Cloch 
(as  Mr  Reid,  sen.,  did  when  he  visited  his  brood)  went 
on  by  Glen  Lean  and  Ormidale  to  Otter  Ferry  on  Loch 
Fyne. 

Dunoon  had  apparently  provided  a  surfeit  of  solitude, 
for  the  Reids  spent  the  two  following  summers  at 
Cathcart,  now  a  crowded  suburb  of  Glasgow.  But  in 
1782  papa  Reid  banged  £5  on  the  renting  of  Hely  House, 
near  "  the  Largs."  And  on  a  certain  spring  forenoon 
in  that  year  the  pallid  weavers  of  Paisley  might  have 
beheld  a  blue-painted  caravan,  containing  most  of 
the  Reid  "  plenishing  "  and  thirteen  very  substantial 
"  souls,"  proceeding,  by  the  power  of  one  horse,  towards 
the  borders  of  Ayrshire.  At  Kilbirnie  Mrs  Reid  found 
she  had  left  her  purse  at  home.  It  was  lucky  she 
bethought  herself  of  calling  up  part  of  a  local  account 
due  to  her  husband,  for  the  carrier  had  just  been 
informed  by  the  natives  that  the  road  through  the  hills 
to  Largs  was  simply  a  dangerous  track,  and  on  the 
pretext  of  a  "  reesting  "  horse  he  returned  to  Glasgow. 
Next  morning  two  country  carts  conveyed  the  Reids 
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and  their  belongings  over  the  hills  to  Largs.  How 
Largs  justified  its  existence  in  1782  is  rather  a  mystery, 
for  there  was  no  "  letting."  But  there  was  a  common, 
over  which  in  later  years  someone  contrived  to  establish 
feuing  rights.  This  common  young  Reid  saw  covered 
with  Highland  cattle  and  Highland  drovers,  and  Highland 
lads  and  lasses  dancing  to  the  bagpipes,  while  about 
400  small  vessels  were  anchored  before  the  town.  The 
occasion  was  St  Colm's  Fair — and  the  day  was  yet 
distant  when  one  steamer  was  to  swallow  up  the 
human  and  pictorial  interest  of  fifty  sailing-craft,  and 
when  an  English  capital  was  to  blot  out  the  social 
interest  of  a  hundred  country-sides  and  standardise  the 
gaiety  of  three  nations.  There  was  more  to  be  seen 
from  a  wherry  or  a  "caravan"  in  1782  than  from  a  liner 
or  a  motor-car  in  1922. 


EX  LIBRIS  (1916) 

PESSIMISTS  have  expressed  doubts  whether  the  greatest 
war  in  history  will  compel  our  exodus  from  Hounds- 
ditch.  It  will,  they  say,  take  more  than  the  mere 
overthrow  of  the  philistine  Dagon  of  Let-alone — a 
spontaneous  popular  demand  for  sweetness  and  light 
will  be  needed — to  do  away  with  our  slums  and  our 
preposterous  land-system  and  make  our  country  really 
worthy  of  a  civilised  people.  At  present  I  am  among 
the  optimists.  The  war  has  brought  about  something 
as  unexpected  and  revolutionary  as  the  artistic  regula- 
tion of  poster  advertisements.  The  withered  plant 
of  good  intention  has  suddenly  flowered  into  action. 
I  have  "  arranged  "  my  books. 

Not  goodness,  but  weariness,  drove  me  to  this 
desperate  outburst  of  virtue.  The  cold  I  was  nursing 
made  me  feel  like  singed  porridge  rolled  up  in  a  stale 
potato-scone.  The  room  was  too  hot  and  too  cold, 
tobacco  tasted  like  burnt  cane,  the  wind  and  rain  were 
making  a  soapy  waste  of  the  garden,  and  I  was  three 
"  Land  and  Waters  "  behind.  It  is  in  moments  like 
these  that  kings  declare  war  and  inquisitors  devise  new 
tortures.  Intolerable  ennui  was  transmuted  into  a 
febrile  energy.  I  pushed  aside  the  chairs,  expelled 
the  astonished  pup,  and  with  sacrilegious  fury  swept 
from  their  shelves  the  "  mighty  men  of  old  "  from  whom 
all  forenoon  I  had  vainly  sought  consolation.  In  a 
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moment  all  was  pie  and  perspiration.  There  was  no 
turning  back.  Like  the  Allies,  I  had  to  see  the  thing 
through.  Like  them,  also,  I  had  gone  into  it  un- 
prepared, and  with  no  very  definite  plan  of  campaign. 
I  had  to  make  my  classifications  on  the  spot,  and  to 
decide  whether  chronology  or  subdivision  of  subject 
should  govern  the  arrangement  within  any  particular 
class.  That  is  the  student's  way.  The  housewife's 
is  simpler.  She  merely  "  sizes  "  the  books.  Like  the 
drill-sergeant,  she  ignores  intellectual  distinctions.  The 
differences  in  the  spaces  between  the  shelves  enabled 
me  to  make  a  rough  compromise  between  the  mental 
and  material,  and  to  sort  out  the  guardsmen  and 
bantams  of  my  ragged-looking  platoons.  The  resultant 
arrangement,  a  weird  zigzag  combination  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical,  is  one  that  could  be  grasped  only 
by  a  singularly  virile  intelligence. 

To  arrange  and  classify  one's  library  for  the  first 
time  is  a  rather  startling  process  of  self-discovery. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  hardly  a  complete  statement. 
In  certain  departments  in  which  one  has  read  widely 
— history,  travel,  memoirs,  and  modern  fiction — the 
books,  most  of  them,  have  been  dear  and  bulky,  or  of 
ephemeral  interest,  and  one  has  depended  mainly  on 
lending  libraries.  Apart  from  works  of  reference— 
the  books  which  are  "  no  books  " — my  own  guiding 
principle  is  to  exclude  from  my  library  all  books  that 
are  devoid  of  purely  literary  interest  and  that  I  should 
not  want  to  read  more  than  once.  But,  even  so,  a 
library  that  the  owner  has  built  up,  book  by  book, 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  is  a  fairly  reliable  index 
of  his  tastes  and  his  mental  history. 
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I  found  a  social  as  well  as  a  personal  index  in  the 
meagre  representation  of  religion.  And  at  least  half 
of  the  books  in  this  section  were,  in  the  conventional 
sense,  anti-religious.  Of  the  other  half  the  most  were 
dilapidated  copies  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  these  had 
the  pathetic  preciousness  of  personal  association. 
Others  had  ceased  their  active  life  before  I  began  mine  : 
I  recognised  them  as  having  knocked  about  the  house 
when  I  was  a  child,  with  a  cover  off  and  the  beginning 
of  the  world  unaccounted  for,  but  saved  from  destructive 
paws  by  the  overawing  spell  of  the  words,  "  Holy  Bible." 
The  next  smallest  section  was  Philosophy.  The  poverty 
of  my  achievement  here  had  been  due  not  so  much  to 
lack  of  interest  as  to  a  feeble  development  of  the  ratio- 
cinative  faculty  :  few  as  the  volumes  were,  they  were 
nearly  all  monuments  of  my  intellectual  failures.  Or 
at  least  of  my  lack  of  the  faculty  that  teachers  call 
"  attention  "  ;  for  although  I  can't  read  philosophy 
I  can  philosophise  till  further  orders.  In  this  I  resemble 
Mark  Twain,  who,  when  he  wanted  to  read  a  novel, 
wrote  one. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  Poetry  should  turn  out  to 
be  the  biggest  section,  though  I  had  hardly  expected 
it  would  prove  as  big  as  all  the  others  put  together. 
Poetry,  as  everyone  who  is  interested  in  literature  as 
an  art  has  sooner  or  later  come  to  realise,  ij^the  essential 
core  of  literature.  It  expresses  at  once",  and  fuses 
together,  the  most  elemental  of  our  desires  and  the 
most  spiritual  of  our  aspirations.  It  resolves  con- 
ventional discords,  links  Herod  with  the  Baptist  and 
Judas  with  Christ,  and  remembers  the  cave-man  while 
it  summons  up  the  man  that  is  to  be.  Like  love,  it 
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"  makes  the  reptile  equal  with  the  god."  It  divines 
the  discoveries  of  the  anthropologist,  and  blazes  the 
trail  for  the  philosopher  and  the  political  idealist. 
It  is  the  golden  thread  of  existence,  the  earnest  of  the 
continuity  of  world-history  and  the  solidarity  of  all 
created  beings.  Its  form  is  in  harmony  with  its  content. 
PoetiyJns.tinctively  excludes  the  modish,  the  artificial, 
and  the  unessential.  It  deals  with  the  particular  only 
to  discover  in  it  the  universal,  and  with  the  universal 
only  to  illustrate  it  by  the  particular.  It  snaps  the 
chains  of  tyranny,  breaks  the  arbitrary  and  provisional 
moulds  of  dogma,  and  eschews  the  catchwords  and 
cliches  of  the  schools.  Its  vocabulary  is  sternly  concrete, 
and  its  phrases  are  the  living  offspring  of  actual  ex- 
perience. It  is  only  to  the  degenerate  products  of  a 
starved  and  mechanical  age  that  the  metre  of  poetry 
seems  "  unnatural."  Poetry  is  as  naturally  and  in- 
evitably rhythmic  as  itsTparents,  music  and  dancing, 
or  as  life  itself,  the  elemental,  quintessential  life  of  which 
it  is  the  fullest  expression.  The  heightening  and  preser- 
vative power  of  this  element  of  ordered  rhythm  is 
evidenced  by  the  longevity  of  good  poetry  as  compared 
with  good  prose,  and,  still  more  strikingly,  by  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  any 
great  literary  period.  Italian  prose  before  Bartoli, 
English  prose  before  Dryden,  seems  to  us,  however 
beautiful  it  may  be,  to  have  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
archaic  about  it.  It  has  served  its  main  purpose,  and 
survives  chiefly  as  a  literary  curiosity  or  landmark, 
and  at  the  back  of  our  minds  we  harbour  the  profane 
idea  that  the  prose-writers  of  our  own  day  could  do 
much  better.  No  such  notion  occurs  to  us  when  we 
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read  the  poetry  of  Ariosto  or  Politian,  of  Shakespeare 
or  Marlowe  or  Webster  or  Herrick.  Their  work  has  the 
dewy  freshness  and  perfume  of  a  newly  picked  flower, 
and  the  phrases  are  as  alive  to  us  as  they  were  to  the 
first  readers.  The  _p_oets  are  our  eternal  contemporaries. 
Nevertheless,  although  I  rarely  fail  to  enjoy  poetry, 
I  have  to  admit  that  in  this  department  I  have  been 
ever  a  seeker  and  seldom  a  finder.  I  can  "  place  "  a 
piece  of  prose  without  much  difficulty,  but  I  would  as 
soon  think  of  challenging  Wells  or  Carpentier  as  of 
reviewing  a  book  of  verse.  I  am  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  my  attitude  to  poetry  is  not  the  confused  and 
negative  one  of  the  sentimental  philistine  who  "  knows 
what  he  likes,"  whether,  in  fact,  I  am  really  capable 
of  appreciating  good  poetry.  My  doubts  have  deepened 
since  my  friend  the  poetry- critic,  himself  a  builder 
of  the  lofty  rhyme,  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  for 
anyone  to  judge  poetry  who  had  not  practised  the  art. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  in  France,  and  nowadays  also 
in  Britain,  every  man  of  letters  thinks  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  turn  out  at  least  one  volume  of  verse. 
However  thin  and  costive  it  may  be,  it  at  least  entitles 
him  to  pass  an  opinion  on  other  people's  poetry. 
Having  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  himself,  he  becomes 
qualified  to  wield  the  rod.  The  convention  is  probably 
a  sound  one.  I  feel  that  if  I  had  made  myself  produce 
an  "  essay-piece  "  (to  use  the  old  Guild  term)  I  should 
have  increased  my  enjoyment  of  poetry  by  learning 
to  appreciate  the  purely  technical  element  in  it.  As 
it  is,  I  can  only  make  a  vague  grasp  at  certain  aesthetic 
"  qualities."  My  taste  is  for  the  movingly  lyrical, 
the  richly  passionate,  the  tersely  or  impressionistically 
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descriptive,  the  hauntingly  and  plaintively  suggestive 
—  above  and  through  all,  for  the  marmoreally  classic, 
the  "  inevitable."  And  those  qualities,  for  me,  are 
inseparably  associated  with  the  simpler  and  more  con- 
ventional forms  of  verse  —  including  the  vers  libre  as  it 
is  handled  by  Leopardi,  Matthew  Arnold,  Henley, 
and  Wilfrid  Gibson.  My  poet  of  poets  is  Leopardi, 
in  whom  all  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned  are  combined, 
and  who  performed  the  consummate  miracle  of  poetry 
by  expressing  a  romantic  temperament  in  classic  forms. 
I  have  no  difficulty  with  the  modern  Irish  poets,  who 
follow  the  lyrical  traditions  of  clearly  elemental  days. 
I  can  appreciate  such  of  the  English  moderns  as 
"Laurence  Binyon,  Elroy  Flecker,  Kupert  Brooke, 
Wilfrid  Gibson  and  Walter  de  la  Mare,  because  in  them 
there  is  a  satisfying  balance  of  emotion,  intellect,  and 
metric  form,  and  their  poems  follow  large  and  simple 
curves.  But  where  emotion  is  outrun  by  sheer  intellect, 
as  in  the  later  poems  of  John  Davidson,  or  squeezed 
anyhow  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  "  quantitative 
experiments  "  like  those  of  Robert  Bridges,  or  chopped 
fine  and  made  up  in  the  metrical  confectionery  of  triolets 
and  villanelles  ;  or  where,  as  in  most  of  Meredith 
and  Francis  Thompson,  the  emotional  curve  is  for  ever 
being  broken  by  fantastic  pinnacles  and  gargoyles  of 
restless  imagery  ;  or  where,  as  in  Doughty,  emotion 
disguises  itself  in  capriciously  uncouth  forms  ;  where, 
in  short,  the  large  appeal  of  a  total  and  restful  beauty 
is  lacking,  I  remain  colder  than  cold.  \  I  am  aware, 
of  course,  that  many  of  the  poets  who  mean  nothing 
to  me  are  simply  trying  to  do  with  language  the  things 
that  many  painters  whose  work  I  appreciate  do  with 
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visible  form  and  colour ;    and  surely  language  is  not 
less  plastic  than  paint.    I  merely  confess  the  limitations 
which.  I  do  my  humble  best  to  overcome.    But  I  do^ 
submit  that  the  craftsman  who  can  never  be  appreciated  ~~r 
save  by  craftsmen  is  really  on  a  lower  plane  than  the 
artist  who  ultimately  commands  the  homage  both  of 
artists  and  of  laymen.  ~ 

An  earthquake  of  removal  or  rearrangement  throws 
up  many  a  long-forgotten  landmark  of  one's  mental 
history.  Those  shabby,  dog-eared  volumes,  picked 
up  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling  after  an  hour's  nosing 
round  the  shelves  of  dim  second-hand  bookshops,  on 
murky,  steamy  evenings  long  ago,  mark  the  early  stages 
of  one's  journey  into  the  wonderland  of  literature. 
The  savage  contempt  with  which  I  took  up  Macaulay's 
Essays  the  other  evening  changed  into  a  grateful  tender- 
ness when  I  remembered  that  they  had  formed  my  first 
introduction  to  history,  and  indeed  to  prose  literature 
in  general.  I  had  read  myself  half-blind  as  a  child,  but 
only  in  fiction ;  and  until  I  was  fifteen  my  knowledge 
of  poetry  was  confined  to  screeds  of  Scott  and  Shake- 
speare I  had  learned  at  school,  and  to  the  tags  of  verse 
I  had  come  across  in  novels.  At  thirteen  I  was  office 
boy  in  a  branch  bank  in  the  East  End  of  Glasgow, 
where  I  kept  the  cash-book,  counted  copper  whose 
provenance  was  indicated  by  fish-scales  or  fragments 
of  mince,  sorted  out  pound-notes  according  to  their 
varying  degrees  of  filthiness,  delivered  bill-notices, 
wound  the  "  knock,"  and,  for  the  perquisite  of  the  extra 
"  cookie,"  executed  the  staff's  orders  for  pastry.  At 
twenty  I  might  have  got  good  "  copy  "  in  that  bank, 
but  at  thirteen  the  rather  sordid  vulgarity  of  the  environ- 
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inent  repelled  and  then  coarsened  me,  and  in  later  years 
I  did  my  best  to  forget  all  about  it.  My  working-day 
"  from  bank  to  bank,"  or  from  house  to  house  rather, 
was  nearly  ten  hours,  for  I  lived  about  four  miles  from 
the  office  and — providentially — could  not  afford  car- 
fares. The  purely  physical  mastered  me ;  I  kept  up 
my  Latin  for  about  a  month,  and  then  lapsed  into  foot- 
ball and  the  evening-paper.  For  eighteen  months  my 
ambition  was  to  become  an  International  football 
half-back.  Then,  somehow  or  other,  I  began  to  spend 
occasional  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  suburban  villa  of 
a  cousin  of  my  mother's.  He  was  a  childless  man  of 
about  fifty,  of  somewhat  formal  aspect  and  address, 
and  in  ordinary  circumstances  as  sparing  of  speech 
as  of  writing — and  nothing  ever  came  from  his  hand 
but  the  most  stilted  of  business  letters.  But  it  was 
only  the  smallest  part  of  him  that  was  known  to  his 
associates  in  the  big  bank  where  he  was  head  teller  and 
cash-keeper.  His  holidays  were  spent  in  walking  tours 
with  his  wife  among  the  Grampians  or  the  Alps  ;  in  his 
evenings  at  home  he  wandered  deep  into  the  ancient 
world.  Prodigiously  informed  on  every  subject — even 
on  music,  though  he  had  no  ear — he  was  a  regular 
whale  on  Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  At  my  second 
visit  the  romantic  strangeness  of  some  of  his  allusions 
emboldened  me  to  ask  a  timid  question  as  to  the  historic 
identity  of  the  Pharaoh  who  would  not  let  the  people 
go.  The  floodgates  were  opened.  For  three  hours 
then,  and  for  many  hours  thereafter,  I  sat  entranced 
while  my  elderly  cousin  smoked  pipe  after  pipe  and 
discoursed  with  weird  fluency  about  Sargon  and  Shal- 
maneser  and  Assur-bani-pal,  Cheops  and  Thothrnes  and 
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the  Shepherd  Kings,  the  Parthian  conquests  and  the 
marches  of  Alexander  the  Great.  When,  which  was  not 
often,  we  tired  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  we 
made  little  jaunts  down  to  the  Home  of  the  Borgias 
and  the  Netherlands  of  Charles  V.  Meanwhile,  on  my 
cousin's  recommendation,  I  read  Eollin,  Rawlinson 
and  Macaulay,  and  thus,  through  the  solemn  portals 
of  history,  was  ushered  into  the  flower-garden  of  litera- 
ture. It  was  my  cousin's  declamation  of  Macaulay 's 
"  Battle  of  Ivry,"  also,  that  led  me  on  to  reading 
poetry — -where  I  have  since  found  myself  out  of  sight 
both  of  my  cousin  and  of  Macaulay. 

Softened  by  these  reminiscences,  I  showed  Macaulay 
into  his  new  quarters  with  the  reverential  respect 
one  would  show  to  the  emeritus  professor  of  one's  first 
class  at  college.  His  ideas  were  paltry  ;  but  it  was  he 
who  had  led  me  to  the  region  from  which  their  paltriness 
was  discernible.  He  at  least  humanised  history  for 
me,  and  awoke  in  me  that  passionate  curiosity  and 
sympathy  which  are  the  effective  motives  in  study. 
How  quaintly  keen  the  passion  and  the  sympathy 
were — how  the  literary  controversies  of  the  past  became 
more  real  to  me  than  the  wars  and  politics  of  the  present 
— I  was  reminded  by  a  decrepit  copy  of  Pope.  The 
cavalier  treatment  of  him  and  his  school  by  the 
Wordsworthians  roused  my  chivalrous  resentment  (as  it 
had  roused  Byron's,  but  I  did  not  know  that),  and  for 
two  years  at  least  I  eschewed  everything  that  savoured 
of  Lake-ism  or  ultra-Romanticism,  and  austerely 
confined  my  reading  to  the  English  and  French  writers 
of  1660  to  1780.  The  quantity  of  chopped  straw 
my  mind  must  have  consumed  during  those  years  rather 
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appals  me,  and  I  think  it  may  have  vitiated  my  taste 
for  poetry.  But  my  impatience  with  Coleridge's 
treatment  of  the  Popeans  extended  also  to  his  super- 
deification  of  Shakespeare — and  it  was  this  that  led 
me  into  what  I  soon  discovered  to  be  the  richest  province 
of  English,  Fndeed,  of  all  modern  literature — namely^ 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama.  And  here  at  any 
rate  I  am  one  with  my  former  self.  Much  have  I 
travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold  since  I  bought  those 
Mermaid  copies  of  Marlowe  and  Webster,  Ford  and 
Dekker,  Jonson  and  Massinger,  but  nowhere  have  I 
come  across  anything  that  gives  the  mind  so  complete, 
so  all-round  a  satisfaction  as  does  that  luxuriantly 
comprehensive  world  of  old  English  Drama,  where 
action  is  married  to  thought,  romance  to  reality,  mor- 
bidity to  majesty,  and  passionate  tenderness  to  a 
whimsical  and  most  elemental  humour.  What  was  it 
that  so  transfigured  the  world  to  those  brave  young 
writers?  Or  what,  rather,  were  the  circumstances 
that  marvellously  conspired  to  produce  them  ?  The 
scholars,  British,  German,  and  American,  have  laboured 
to  tell  us ;  but  they  have  laboured  in  vain.  All  we 
know  is  that  those  vital  circumstances,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  can  never  recur.  Britain  will  win 
this  war,  but  England  will  never  produce  another 
Shakespeare  or  another  Webster. 
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In-to  thir  dark  and  drublie  dayis, 
When  sable  all  the  heaven  arayis, 

With  misty  vapouris,  cludis,  and  skyis, 

Nature  all  courage  me  denyis 
Of  sangis,  ballattis,  and  of  playis. 

Come,  lusty  simmer  !  with  thy  flouris, 
That  I  may  lif  in  some  disport. 

So  sings  a  poet  whose  name,  though  it  is  the  greatest 
in  British  literature  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  is 
less  familiar  to  the  average  Scottish  reader  than  that 
of  many  a  third-rate  rhymester  who  happened  to  be 
bom  south  of  the  Tweed  and  to  live  his  literary  life 
within  hearing  of  Bow-bells.  One  of  the  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  motifs  which  the  poets  of  the  Scottish 
Golden  Age  did  not  simply  borrow  from  Chaucer  was 
their  passionate  adoration  of  light.  In  this  one  per- 
ceives a  manifestation  of  the  Celtic  temperament,  whose 
sensitiveness  to  gloom  and  shadow  is  but  the  complement 
of  its  sensitiveness  to  the  light,  to  which  it  turns  as 
naturally  as  a  flower  to  the  sun.  The  shadows  that 
swept  the  Scotland  of  the  Jameses  seemed  light  itself 
compared  with  the  gloom  of  medievalism  from  which 
the  country  had  so  late  emerged.  And  the  poets  were 
mercifully  unaware  of  the  sullen  cloud  of  Calvinism 
and  the  long-lingering  fog  of  crass  materialism  that 
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were  to  envelop  the  land  and  all  but  wither  national 
life.  The  Court  was  still  a  window  open  to  the  sunshine 
and  the  warm  fresh  breezes  of  the  European  Renais- 
sance. Gleaming  and  rippling  in  these,  the  poetry 
of  the  time,  as  we  look  back  on  it,  seems  like  a  Jamaican 
river  catching  the  sun's  rays  ere  it  plunges  into  a  dark 
gorge  and  disappears  underground.  Even  the  saturnine 
Dunbar,  in  such  poems  as  "  The  Ballat  of  Our  Lady  " 
— "  Lucerne  in  dern,"  he  calls  her — seems  to  anticipate 
the  luminist  effects  of  MacTaggart  and  his  followers. 
In  "  The  Golden  Targe  "— 

The  crystal  air,  the  sapphire  firmament, 
The  ruby  skies  of  the  Orient, 

Kest  beriall  beames  on  emerant  bewis  green  ; 
The  rosy  garth,  depaint  and  redolent 
With'purpour,  azure,  gold,  and  goulis  gent, 

Arrayed  was  by  Dame  Flora  the  queen. 

Iridescent  light  shimmers  over  the  pages  of  Henryson 
and  Montgomerie,  and  along  the  lines  of  anonymous 
poems  like  "  When  Tayis  Bank,"  and  sobers  down  at 
length  into  the  exquisite  sunset  picture  that  closes 
"  The  Day  Estivall "  of  Alexander  Hume,  the  last  of 
the  Golden  line — 

Great  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 

The  wind  is  sitten  down  ; 
The  reek  throws  right  up  in  the  air 

From  every  tower  and  town. 

What  pleasure  were  to  walk  and  see, 

Endlang  a  river  clear, 
The  perfite  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear. 
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0,  then  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 

While  all  is  still  and  calm, 
The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing 

With  cornet  and  with  shalm. 

The  Aureate  poets  of  Scotland  were  something  more 
than  aesthetes  and  touchers-up.  Henryson's  "  Testa- 
ment of  Cresseid  "  is  more  poignant  than  anything  of 
Chaucer's  ;  as  a  fabulist  Henryson  (his  "  applications  " 
excised)  ranks  with  La  Fontaine  ;  and  the  human  detail 
of  Douglas,  Lindsay,  Montgomerie,  and  even  Dunbar,  is 
worthy  of  Burns.  But,  if  less  than  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  human  side  of  their  achievement,  they 
themselves  are  largely  to  blame.  The  artistic  sense 
was  apt  to  desert  them  when  they  turned  from  form  and 
colour  to  the  interplay  of  human  motives.  As  critics 
of  life  they  were  preachers  rather  than  poets,  indecently 
eager  to  show  that  the  lesson  was  the  thing,  the  play 
nothing,  and  blunting  the  point  of  their  moral  by 
relentless  jabbing.  For  the  intimate,  unpreoccupied 
human  element  in  old  Scottish  poetry  one  must  go  to 
the  Fescennine  folk-songs  or  to  the  Ballads.  It  is  in  the 
Ballads,  too,  that  we  discern  the  first  eerie  glimmerings 
of  that  "  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  which 
even  Burns  was  to  miss,  and  which  was  to  reappear  in 
Scottish  poetry  only  with  the  revival  of  the  Ballad 
spirit  by  Scott,  Leyden,  and  Hogg.  Where  they  are 
not  frankly  didactic,  the  Court  and  "  art  "  poets  of  the 
Jamesian  period  strike  one  mostly  as  suppressed  painters 
and  architects.  Their  sensuous  and  decorative  treat- 
ment of  light  and  colour  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
organic  luminosity  of  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy."  In 
a  sense,  that  great  poem  is  a  vast  and  intricate 
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symphony  on  the  "  offspring  of  Heaven  first  born,"  as 
Milton  terms  light,  and  on  light's  first-born,  "  Colour, 
the  soul's  bridegroom,"  in  Meredith's  phrase.  Varying 
degrees  of  light  and  colour,  or  of  the  deprivation  of 
these,  mark  the  three  great  stages  from  which  the  Will 
emerges,  first  merely  to  behold  the  stars,  then  "  Pure 
and  more  apt  for  mounting  to  the  stars,"  and  at  last 

In  even  motion,  by  the  love  impelled 

That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars. 

Light  and  colour,  or  their  negations,  are,  throughout, 
the  symbols  of  virtue  and  vice,  truth  and  error ;  and 
even  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  up  a  liking  for 
Dante's  rather  tart  and  angular  medievalism  must 
admire  the  skill  with  which  the  light  is  "  stopped 
down  "  in  the  "  Purgatorio,"  and  the  superb  art  with 
which  radiance  is  poured  upon  radiance  (as  rapture 
upon  rapture  in  Wagner)  in  the  cantos  of  the  "  Paradiso  " 
leading  up  to  the  mystic  vision  of  the  Virgin  as  the 
"  Crowned  Flame,"  and  to  the  almost  blinding  imagery 
of  the  "  snow-white  rose  "  of  the  redeemed,  hovered 
over  by  angels  with  faces  of  flame  and  wings  of  gold. 
"  Did  I  smile,"  says  "  the  brightness,"  who  is  Beatrice, 
"  thou  wouldst  be  straight  like  Sernele  when  into  ashes 
turned."  Dante  is  beyond  all  question  the  greatest 
lurninist  in  poetry. 

Less  vividly  and  minutely  realistic  than  Dante,  more 
diffuse  both  in  his  style  and  in  his  imagery,  and,  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  music,  concentrating  rather  on  aural 
than  on  visual  impressions,  Milton  is  nevertheless  one 
oi  the  great  poets  of  light.  To  the  young  Milton 
Christ  was 
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That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 

"  Comus  "  begins  with  the  words,  "  Before  the  starry 
threshold  of  Jove's  court "  ;  and  its  transitions  from 
night  to  day  are  the  symbolic  accompaniment  of  the 
duel  between  moral  darkness  and  the  inward  light  of 
virtue  which  whoso  has  "  within  his  own  clear  breast 
may  sit  i'  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day  "  :  words 
curiously  prophetic  of  the  prayer,  "  Celestial  light, 
shine  inward,"  that  follows  Milton's  nobly  pathetic 
lament  on  his  blindness  in  the  third  book  of  "  Paradise 
Lost."  No  wonder  that  to  the  sightless  and  forsaken 
poet  light  seemed  "  holy,"  "  the  prime  work  of  God," 
"  almost  life  itself."  His  Eden,  with  its  sunny  hills, 
shady  trees,  hidden  rivers,  sapphire  founts,  and 
"  crisped  brooks  rolling  on  orient  pearls  and  sands  of 
gold,"  is  an  exquisite  composite  of  Tuscan  and  English 
summers.  His  Hell,  if  vaguer  than  Dante's,  is  in  some 
ways  grander.  But  his  Heaven  justifies  the  remark  of  a 
foreign  critic  that  an  Englishman  could  realise  hell  but  not 
heaven.  It  has  the  effect  of  a  wealthy  dissenting  chapel, 
gaudy  and  over-lit,  with  a  tedious  and  obscure  minister. 
The  compensatory  celestial  element,  however,  is  found  in 
the  magnificent  choir,  the  standard  of  whose  perform- 
ance is  magnificently  suggested  in  the  "  Then,  crowned 
again,"  passage ;  still  more  magnificently,  perhaps, 
in  those  well-known  lines  to  whose  majestic  blending 
of  the  splendours  of  light  and  sound  it  was  almost  as 
much  of  an  impertinence  to  superadd  actual  music,  as 
it  would  be  to  "  illustrate  "  "  Prometheus  Unbound  " — 

Where  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow, 
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And  the  Cherubic  host  in  thousand  choirs 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 

But  the  greatest  poet  of  light,  next  to  Dante,  is 
undoubtedly  Shelley.  Lake  Dante,  Shelley,  at  his 
highest  and  most  ecstatic,  invariably  expresses  himself 
in  terms  of  light  and  of  luminous  colour — 

The  everlasting  universe  of  things 
Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid  waves, 
Now  dark — now  glittering — now  reflecting  gloom — 
Now  lending  splendour. 

The  poet,  to  him,  was  one  who,  "  hidden  in  the  light  of 
thought," 

will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy  gloom  ; 

and,  when  dead,  a  star  beaconing  "  from  the  abode 
where  the  Eternal  are."  Love  was  simply  the  "  flame  " 
of  which  he  said  that  no "  one  knew  how  beautiful  it 
was — 

One  passion  in  twin -hearts,  which  grows  and  grew, 
Till  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame, 
Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same, 
Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured  ;  ever  still 
Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable — 

and  life  itself  merely  a  prismatic  medium  dividing  and 
disguising  "  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity."  No  other 
picture  of  dawn  that  I  know  of  matches  the  description 
near  the  beginning  of  the  second  "  Act  "  of "  Prometheus 
Unbound  "— 
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The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 

Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 

Beyond  the  purple  mountains  :  through  a  chasm 

Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 

Reflects  it :  now  it  wanes  :  it  gleams  again 

As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 

Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air  : 

'Tis  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloud-like  snow 

The  roseate  sunlight  quivers. 

For  sheer  poetic  beauty,  the  only  picture  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  that  is  James  Hogg's  perfect  little  evening 
landscape — 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin'  when  all  was  still, 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin  hill, 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane, 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain, 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  lane  ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eerie  leme, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin'  Kilmeny  came  hame. 

But  light  springs  up  everywhere  in  Shelley's  poetry — 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown. 

And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mountains 
From  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
The  dawn. 

"  The  Cloud  "  is  a  pageant  of  processional  and  melodic 
light.  And  "  The  Skylark  "  is  the  supreme  example 
of  the  inveterate  English  habit  of  expressing  everything 
in  terms  of  vision.  Crashaw,  in  his  description  of  the 
nightingale's  song  in  "  Music's  Duel,"  is  a  notable 
exception.  And  Meredith,  in  his  "  Lark  Ascending," 
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as  in  his  incomparable  "  South- Wester,"  has  a  univer- 
sality of  scope  and  illustration  to  which  Shelley  can  lay 
no  claim.  But  the  greatest  things  in  poetry  have  been 
done  by  those  who  did  not  attempt  too  much.  Shelley's 
masterpiece  is  a  direct  translation.  It  is  music  made 
visible.  It  is  singing  light. 


PAPELERIA 

THE  necessity  of  waste  as  a  factor  in  production  is 
familiar  enough  to  manufacturers,  dog-fanciers,  and 
gardeners.  Its  aesthetic  necessity,  according  to  an 
ingenious  critic,  is  illustrated  by  the  essentialness  of 
Shakespeare's  "  verbiage  "  not  only  to  Shakespeare's  own 
production,  but  also  to  the  reader's  appreciation,  of  the 
telling  passages.  And  in  the  neglect  of  Shakespeare 
for  musical  comedy,  the  "  perfect  witness  of  all-judging 
Jove  "  may  perceive  a  beneficent  working,  on  a  social 
scale,  of  this  same  law  of  waste.  But,  to  the  mortal  eyes 
of  at  least  one  critic,  the  modern  British  public  seems 
like  a  spoiled  and  ill-conditioned  child,  throwing  away 
toy  after  toy  without  discrimination,  and  without  half- 
exhausting  their  pot entiah' ties  of  amusement.  And  the 
waste  here  is  not  only  of  the  toy  itself  and  of  the 
immediate  pleasure  that  might  be  derived  from  it,  but 
also  of  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  personal,  historical, 
and  literary  association  which,  for  example,  surrounded 
the  penny  gaff  and  the  puppet-show,  but  is  so  dismally 
lacking  in  the  music-hall  and  the  cinema-house.  The 
late  survival  of  the  miracle  play  in  the  provincial 
puppet-shows  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  my 
frequent  visits,  as  a  child,  to  a  marionette  theatre  in 
the  old  Cowcaddens  show  ground.  Nor  was  I  aware 
that  the  puppet-show  was  still  a  live  institution  in 
Sicily.  But  my  pleasure  was  certainly  doubled  by 
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memories  of  the  immortal  part  played  by  Don  Quixote 
in  the  sadly  mortal  puppet- drama  of  Melisandra  and 
Don  Gayferos.  My  subsequent  regret  that  the  hobby- 
horse was  forgot  was  deepened  when  I  read  of  the  part 
the  puppet-show  had  played  in  the  development  of 
Goethe's  dream-self,  Wilhelm  Meister  :  How  the  boy, 
having  found  the  book  of  a  puppet-play  and  tried  to 
make  a  company  out  of  cardboard,  was  at  last  promoted 
to  work  the  wires  ;  how  his  "  moderate  gift  of  lying  " 
expressed  itself  artistically  in  King  Saul's  metamorphoses 
into  Chaumigrem,  Cato,  and  Darius  ;  how  "  the  pieces 
were  never  given  in  entirety  but  mostly  only  the  fifth 
acts,  in  which  the  stabbing  scenes  occur  " ;  and  how 
Wilhelm's  "  lightning  was  dreadful  to  behold." 

Had  the  more  readable  first  version  of  "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  which  was  published  recently,  been  discovered 
fifty  years  ago,  some  of  the  stage-struck  friends  of  my 
youth  might  have  aspired  to  puppets  and  become 
dramatists.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  depend  for  inspira- 
tion on  Glenroy's  and  the  Papeleria.  And  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  even  with  the  fusion  of  genius,  the  linking  of 
those  two  factors  by  the  nexus  of  our  Saturday  pennies 
could  have  brought  about  any  startling  revolution  in 
British  drama. 

To  the  geologist  the  name  Glenroy  connotes  the  ice- 
made  "  parallel  roads  "  of  Geikie.  To  the  widely  read 
in  Scottish  fiction  it  recalls  the  pompous  chieftain  in 
Miss  Ferrier's  "  Destiny."  For  me  it  is  a  private  name 
for  that  penny-plain-and-twopence-coloured  province 
of  literature  which  includes  most  of  Dumas  and  all  of 
his  British  imitators.  For  the  original  bearer  of  the 
name,  in  my  chronology,  was  the  proprietor  and  jeune 
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premier  of  a  penny  geggie  in  the  old  Cowcaddens  show- 
ground of  Glasgow.  Over  that  muddy  firmament 
passed,  in  seasonal  progress,  the  circus,  the  wild-beast 
show,  the  fat  lady,  the  English  boxers  who  offered  to 
avenge  Bannockburn  at  2s.  6d.  per  Scot,  and  the 
lady  doctor  who,  habited  like  Boadicea,  performed 
osteological  miracles  in  a  caravan  to  the  strains  of  a 
brass  band.  But,  ever  when  the  cometary  glare  of  those 
meretricious  attractions  had  subsided,  the  eye  returned 
to  the  steady  beam  of  Glenroy's,  the  fixed  star  of  the 
"  legitimate."  Glenroy's  had  an  orchestra  of  three 
performers — augmented  to  six  in  the  pantomime 
season — whose  piece  de  resistance  was  "  God  save  the 
Queen,"  which  they  played  about  ten  times  outside 
while  the  audience  was  assembling  within.  Of  the 
plays  I  remember  little,  save  that  the  scene  was  in- 
variably laid  in  a  wooded  and  mountainous  region 
abounding  in  castles  and  "  dens,"  that  the  costumes  were 
of  any  period  anterior  to  1800,  that  the  men  were  moody, 
whiskered,  and  throaty,  and  the  ladies  hysterically 
falsetto,  and  that  there  was  a  plenitude  of  richly 
avenged  murders.  Of  the  dialogue,  thickly  punctuated 
with  "  Ha  !  "  and  "  'Tis  weU !  "  I  recollect  only  one 
fragment — the  magnanimous  declaration  of  a  French 
brigand  when,  after  a  series  of  fairly  successful  robberies, 
he  handed  back  to  a  poor  woman  a  purse  containing 
2Jd.  and  a  pawn-ticket — "  It  shall  never  be  said  of 
Cartouche  that  he  robbed  the  widow  and  the  orphan  !  " 
This,  I  remember,  was  received  with  rapturous  applause, 
which  Cartouche  acknowledged  by  bowing.  To  the 
grisly  horrors  of  "  The  Pirates'  Lair  "  relief  was  afforded 
by  the  intimately  domestic  scene  enacted  in  a  bar  at 
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the  side  of  the  stage,  where  a  matronly  young  woman 
gave  natural  nourishment  to  an  infant  and  dispensed 
stone-ginger  to  the  public.  "  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
youth,"  says  the  author  of  "  Rasselas,"  "  to  mistake 
the  accidental  for  the  typical,  and  the  transitory  for  the 
constant."  My  delusion  of  permanence  in  regard  to 
Glenroy's  was  sadly  dispelled  when,  after  five  or  six 
years'  absence  from  geggie-land,  I  entered  a  booth  in 
the  East  End  of  Glasgow,  and  beheld  poor  old  Glenroy  in 
the  inarticulate  role  of  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo.  He  was 
a  decent  and  an  able  man — I  mean  Glenroy — and  his 
productions  were  nearer  to  the  authentic  line  of  Euripides 
and  Shakespeare  than  the  chill  and  standardised  betises 
of  cinema. 

Glenroy's  certainly  appealed  to  my  imagination,  but 
not  exactly  in  the  way  that  Mr  Glenroy  intended.  My 
visits  to  it,  even  at  the  age  of  ten,  were  inspired  by  the 
same  morbid  instinct  that  takes  people  to  the  Bowery  or 
the  Morgue.  I  was  neither  a  prig  nor  a  snob  ;  yet  the 
pkys  seemed  to  me  too  blatantly  transpontine,  and  I 
was  repelled  rather  than  fascinated  by  the  squalor  of  the 
audience,  a  squalor  that  in  fierce  unashamed  ugliness 
could  not  have  been  matched  in  Dublin  or  Moscow.  The 
Papeleria  offered  a  cleaner  and  wider  scope  for  my 
fancy.  To  the  unimaginative  bourgeois  the  Papeleria 
was  simply  a  newspaper-shop,  conveniently  situated  in 
the  basement  of  a  famous  old  inn,  called  His  Lordship's 
Larder,  at  the  entrance  to  St  Enoch  Square.  For  me 
its  sole  function  was  that  of  a  repository  of  miniature- 
theatre  accessories.  The  building  still  stands,  but  the 
law  of  social  waste  that  banished  poor  Glenroy  to  Borneo 
and  thence  to  oblivion  has  emptied  His  Lordship's 
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Larder  into  Time's  wallet  and  puffed  the  Papeleria 
into  the  limbo  of  dreams.  Myself  remain ;  but  so 
feeble  is  the  thread  of  identity  which  we  trust  to  bear 
unbroken  amid  the  crash  of  worlds,  that  the  window 
into  which  I  must  have  gazed  for  whole  afternoons 
remains  in  my  mind  only  as  a  Futurist  colour-scheme  of 
pasteboard  proscenia,  cardboard  figures,  wires,  and  penny 
dreadfuls.  Ideas  rather  than  materials  were  the  objects 
of  my  search  :  it  was  only  for  a  proscenium  and  clip- 
wires  that  I  ever  deigned  to  descend  the  two  steps  and, 
leaving  garish  day  behind,  advance  into  the  footlight 
glow  of  the  glue-smelling  little  shop.  My  figures  I  drew 
myself,  or  cut  out  of  books.  And  of  course  I  painted  my 
own  scenery.  Seascapes  were  my  specialty,  partly 
because  they  allowed  of  the  introduction  of  ships,  in 
which,  being  a  sea-captain's  son,  I  rather  fancied  myself  ; 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  scope  afforded  for  vivid 
contrasts  of  emerald  grass,  vermilion  rocks,  and  oceans 
of  ultramarine.  Trees  I  avoided  ;  my  stage-world  was 
as  bare  of  them  as  Iceland.  But  I  was  strong  on  archi- 
tecture, in  which  one  could  use  the  ruler.  George 
Square  and  the  University  were  not  forgotten ;  and 
my  representation  of  John  Knox's  House,  Edinburgh, 
would  have  appealed  to  the  sumptuous  tastes  of  that 
majestic  Puritan.  The  play  was  not  "  the  thing  "  for 
me  ;  but  it  had  to  be  written,  and  I  disdained  assistance. 
What  I  wrote  was,  I  think,  mainly  diluted  pantomimese, 
in  pantomime  heroics — 

"Us  now  ten  minutes  to  the  midnight  hour, 

When  all  the  planets  must  unite  their  power 

T'unfold  the  secret  of  the  magic  ring, 

Which  to  this  chee-ild  shall  wealth  and  fortune  bring — 
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with  sparkling  topicalities  about  the  Town  Council,  the 
G.O.M.,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 

Th' Alaska,  too,  that  great  new  Guion  liner  ; 
In  steamship-building  nothing  could  be  finer. 

My  personages,  all  on  the  flat,  as  if  they  had  been  passed 
through  a  mangle,  were  pushed  on  to  the  stage  by  means 
of  clip-wires,  whose  trepidation  seconded  my  rather 
feeble  ventriloquism  in  marking  the  identities  of  the 
speakers.  The  actors  were  like  Wordsworth's  cloud, 
that  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all,  and  their  palsied 
agitation  as  speakers  was  in  striking  contrast  with  their 
dignified  passivity  as  listeners.  Material  considerations 
determined  the  argument  of  the  play,  which  was  generally 
contrived  so  as  to  bring  the  personages  before  all  my 
urban  and  maritime  scenes  successively,  and  to  assemble 
the  whole  company  in  a  grand  finale  of  magnesium  wire, 
powder-and-match  lightning,  ten-candle-power  sunshine, 
and  "  Rule,  Britannia ! "  on  the  orguinette.  To  that 
remarkable  instrument,  more  than  to  my  unaided 
efforts  in  "  Y'heave  ho  !  my  lads,"  or  my  attempts  to 
sing  against  its  rendering  of  "  Nancy  Lee,"  I  was 
indebted  for  the  comparative  calm  of  the  audience,  who, 
seated  on  stools  or  low  chairs,  or  perilously  poised  on 
the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  filled  all  of  the  room  that 
lay  outside  the  hung-up  blanket  behind  which  I  stage- 
managed  and  my  assistant  ground  out  selections  from 
"Martha"  or  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville."  The 
nominal  charge  for  admission  was  one  halfpenny,  to 
defray  expenses,  which  it  never  did,  as  there  was  always 
a  good  deal  of  "  paper  "  in  the  house,  and  the  plea  of  a 
lost  halfpenny,  or  of  a  share  in  the  concern,  was  seldom 
tendered  in  vain. 
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Wilhekn,  as  all  the  world  knows,  proceeded  from 
puppets  to  people  ;  banded  his  boy  and  girl  companions 
into  a  tinselled  and  bedizened  troupe ;  flung  himself 
into  the  composition  of  tragedy  (which  the  actors  found 
easier  than  comedy,  because  one  could  be  preposterous 
with  impunity) ;  and,  amid  a  company  fast  splitting 
"  up  into  small  love-parties,  thus  often  acting  comedy 
in  the  midst  of  comedy,"  emerged  a  finished  stage- 
manager,  "  understanding  no  jokes."  No  such  progress 
was  to  be  mine.  Experiencing,  however,  "  the  magical 
effect  which,"  remarks  Goethe,  "  garrets,  stables,  and 
secret  chambers  often  have  upon  children,"  I  joined  a 
devoted  band  which  held  furtive  revel  in  a  large  cellar 
beneath  the  shop  of  a  friendly  grocer.  When  the  oozy  walls 
had  been  papered  with  pictures  out  of  old  magazines, 
the  circumstance  that  one  of  us  was  learning  to  play  the 
cornet  suggested  the  erection  of  a  stage  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  concert-party,  the  ostensible  object  being  the 
purchase  of  football  accessories.  We  had  some  vague 
rehearsals  of  songs  and  sketches,  the  suffrages  of  the 
district  were  invoked,  and  on  a  certain  evening  one  or 
two  responsible-looking  citizens  might  have  been  seen  / 
peering  for  a  street-number  and,  not  without  murmurs, 
following  some  small  boys  down  a  "  dunny "  stair, 
redolent  of  pale  ale,  and  echoing  to  the  stirring  though 
uncertain  strains  of  a  subterranean  cornet.  The  rest  is 
shame  and  contumely.  The  sketches  broke  down  or 
fell  flat ;  the  "  book  "  was  openly  resorted  to  ;  and  at 
last,  when  a  minstrel  stuck  in  a  parody  of  "  The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  the  audience  rose  in  open  revolt ;  the  air 
became  dim  with  peasemeal  and  murky  epithets ;  the 
respectable  citizens  hurried,  like  pious  ^Eneas,  to  the 
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upper  world ;  the  less  reputable  elements  demanded 
their  money  back,  and  were  dismissed  with  cuffs  and 
kicks — for,  luckily,  some  of  us  were  of  an  athletic 

I  turn.  Next  evening  the  friendly  grocer  proved  un- 
friendly, and  demanded  his  key ;  and  the  club  was 
"  jagged  up."  And  this  was  the  end  of  my  theatrical 

V  career. 

V  Meanwhile  the  forward  path  of  Wilhelm  had  been 
followed  by  one  of  my  older  companions  ;  in  a  "  sunk  " 
parlour  of  whose  home  I  sat,  breathless  with  admiration 
and  envy,  before  a  real  stage,  real  scenery  (with  real 
palms  in  tubs),  and  real  live  actors,  boys  and  girls.  There 
were  swords  and  helmets,  too,  and  ringing  duels,  and 
a  picturesque  incoherence  that  affected  me  strongly ; 
though  I  am  sure  that  Tancred  and  Clorinda  were  not 
the  theme,  and  that  the  subsequent  tendency  of  the 
company  would  be  towards  that  eternal  flippancy  and 
parody  which  have  become  so  tiresomely  mechanical 
since  they  lost  the  pretext  and  relief  of  serious  beauty 
and  the  atmosphere  of  poetic  romance — since  Aristo- 
phanes lost  his  Euripides,  Bottom  his  Titania,  and 
Ancient  Pistol  his  Cambyses  and  Tamburlaine.  This 
jaundiced  view,  however,  may  have  some  subconscious 
connection  with  the  way  in  which  I  came  to  miss  the 
gala  performance  of  the  sunk-parlour  Thespians.  That 
performance  was  to  be  the  wind-up  of  a  Christmas 
party.  Before  supper,  somebody  said  "  Milk-punch." 
Moved  by  literary  curiosity,  I  partook  freely  of  the 
Pickwickian  beverage.  My  lack  of  interest  in  the  first 
courses  at  supper  seemed  natural,  in  view  of  the 
imminence  of  plum-pudding.  But  I  had  no  sooner 
glimpsed  its  rich  brown  rotundity  and  volcanic  flicker 
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of  blue  flame  than  plum-pudding  and  the  round  world 
faded  from  my  sight.  And  when  I  recovered  conscious- 
ness I  was  being  led  home  along  the  frostily  sparkling 
streets,  a  sick  and  disconsolate  boy,  of  party,  pudding, 
play  at  once  bereft,  and  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  bed  and  castor  oil. 


A  JOKE  OF  DESTINY 

THEY  err  greatly  who  suppose  that  Destiny  has  no  sense 
of  humour.  Her  jokes  are  rather  grim  sometimes,  so 
grim  that  we  should  be  untrue  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
own  kind  if  we  pretended  to  see  any  fun  in  them.  Some- 
times, also,  she  jokes  by  stealth,  and  keeps  all  the 
fun  to  herself  until  time  compels  her  to  share  it  with  us, 
and  sets  us  laughing,  perhaps,  over  a  skeleton.  Some- 
thing like  this  she  was  up  to  in  1810.  As,  in  the  mediaeval 
tourney,  the  portentously  solemn  procession  of  knights 
was  followed  by  their  shambling  parody,  the  hobby- 
horsed  zany,  and  the  feelings  of  the  intelligent  populace, 
released  at  one  point  from  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  pompous  grandeur,  spouted  forth  in  frantic  yells  of 
delight :  so,  in  the  private  theatre  of  which  Destiny  is 
stage-manager,  and  often  sole  audience,  the  entrance  on 
the  scene  of  life,  in  Act  1809,  of  such  august  figures — 
in  Destiny's  eyes,  and  in  their  mothers' — as  Tennyson, 
Darwin,  Poe,  and  Gladstone,  was  followed  in  Act  1810 
by  the  entrance,  solus  at  the  footlights,  of  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper — and  the  incipient  yawn  of  Destiny 
broadened  into  a  grin  of  satisfaction  at  the  interlude 
she  had  planned.  The  humour  of  the  mediaeval  zany 
was  primitive  and  obvious  compared  with  the  humour 
afforded  by  Tupper.  For  Tupper  was  to  take  himself 
quite  seriously  as  a  compeer  and  rival  of  the  great  ones 
who  had  immediately  preceded  him  into  life.  Better 
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still,  lie  was  to  be  taken  quite  seriously  by  the  vast 
majority  of  English,  readers.  It  was  not  until  well  on 
in  the  'sixties  that  the  pasteboard  became  patently 
visible  through  the  tinsel — or,  to  put  it  more  correctly, 
that  some  one  else's  fresher  tinsel  outshone  Tupper's. 

Tupper  was  born  in  July  1810,  which  is  the  chief 
reason  why  he  was  exhumed  in  July  1910.     That  reason 
will  not  be  operative  in  July  2010,  for  it  will  not  be 
seconded  then  by  the  personal  interest  which  we  still 
have  in  early-Victorianism,  whose  more  flagrant  mani- 
festations  will   mean  less  to   our   great-grandchildren 
than  the  extreme  examples  of  Elizabethan  euphuism 
mean  to  us.   ^One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  only  a 
stutter   prevented   Tupper    from   taking   holy    orders, 
for  both  the  stutter  and  the  sermons  are  to  be  found  in 
his  best-known  work.    It  was  in  keeping  with  Destiny's 
humorous  intentions  with  him  that  he  should  begin 
public    authorship    with    a    parody    of    "  Christabel " 
which  both  he  and  the  public  took  seriously.    It  was 
published  in  1838,  and  between  that  date  and  1860 
he  published  about  forty  works,  including  Protestant 
ballads  (Mr  Tupper  was  a  Low-Church  Anglican  with 
Calvinistic  propensities),   patriotic  songs  on  the  lines 
and  of  the  calibre  of  Tennyson's  "  Riflemen,  form,"  a 
novel  which  was  dramatised  by  Edward  Fitzball  (author 
of  "  My  Pretty  Jane  "),  several  historical  dramas,  and 
300  sonnets.     But  even  the  existence  of  those  works 
would  not  have  been  known  to  us  had  not  their  estim- 
able author,  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  Mrs 
Browning's   "  Geraldine,"    leaped   full   into   the   great 
heart  of  Celto-Saxondom  with  the  first  instalment  of 
"  Proverbial  Philosophy." 
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Turning  over  the  leaves  "of  this  preposterous  per- 
formance of  Tupper's,  I  have  had  to  confess  my  utter 
inability  to  set  forth  in  words,  or  even  to  sort  out 
in  my  own  inner  consciousness,  the  vague,  irritating 
impression  of  bland,  exuberant  ineptness  which  the 
book  conveys  to  the  modern  reader.  The  critic  is  not 
so  much  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  as  of  that  which 
is  amorphous.  Height  implies  structure,  structure  is 
based  upon  laws  of  some  kind,  and  is  at  all  events  self- 
consistent.  The  anatomy  of  a  whale,  elementarily  at 
least,  is  a  simple  thing  compared  with  that  of  a  squid. 
A.'s  Shakespeare  may  be  different  from  B.'s  Shakespeare, 
and  both  from  the  real  Shakespeare.  But  if  the  real 
Shakespeare  were  not  something  definite  to  begin  with, 
he  would  make  no  definite  impression  either  on  A.  or  B. 
Neither  A.  nor  B.  nor  X.  nor  Y.  nor  Z.  could  ever  have 
had  any  definite  impression  of  the  Proverbial  Philosopher. 
Nothing  is  so  elusive  as  grandiloquent  nonsense  that 
occasionally  deviates  into  sense. 

This  is  cowardly,  however.  My  conscience  insists  that 
I  should  try,  at  least,  to  give  in  a  sentence  or  two  some 
notion  of  what  the  "  Proverbial  Philosophy  "  really  is, 
that  so  perchance  I  may  save  some  weary  brother  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  read  it.  It  is  a  metrical  composition 
of  some  8000  lines,  divided  irregularly  into  65  sections, 
each  section  dealing  with  some  subject — Memory,  Am- 
bition, Pride,  Trifles,  Friendship,  Gifts,  Life,  are  chance 
samples — conveniently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
dithyrambic  platitudinist.  The  lines,  containing  on  an 
average  twelve  words  each,  are  unrirned,  and  the  measure 
oscillates  between  a  stilted  rhythm  and  a  staccato  stagger 
— like  a  fairly  tipsy  man  occasionally  walking  upright : 
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There  is  beauty  in  the  rolling  clouds,  and  placid  shingle  beach, 
In  feathery  snows,  and  whistling  winds,  and  dun  electric  skies  ; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  rounded  woods  [lurch],  dank  with  heavy 

foliage  [stagger] : 
There  is  beauty  in  the  gullies,  beauty  on  the  cliffs,  beauty  in 

sun  and  shade, 
In  rocks  and  rivers,  seas  and  plains  [Steady  !] — the  earth  is 

drowned  in  beauty. 

And  BO  on,  with,  rather  more  stagger  than  stilt ;  but 
always  in  a  high  state  of  morality.  The  book  is  a  queer 
medley  of  Solomonic  parallelism,  long  drawn-out ; 
elementary  science,  sentiment,  and  naked  commonplace  ; 
with  an  occasional  dash  of  School  divinity,  as  in 
the  section  "  Of  Prayer,"  where  Tupper  complacently 
resolves  the  antinomy  of  necessitarianism  and  supplica- 
tion— to  the  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of  Mr  Spurgeon, 
who  is  said  to  have  couched  a  proposal  of  marriage  in 
a  passage  from  Tupper.  The  passage  does  not  reveal 
itself  by  internal  evidence  ;  but  our  ways  of  doing  those 
things  have  altered  strangely  since  the  days  when  pious 
young  ship-owners  filled  their  love-letters  with  what 
Dickens  calls  "  hiccoughing  references  "  to  Bible  texts. 
The  lines  on  Beauty,  by  the  way,  were  parodied  in  a 
well-known  song  in  "  The  Mikado,"  and  Mr  Tupper 
was  the  person  to  whom  Ferdinando,  in  the  "  Bab 
Ballads,"  wrote  asking  if  it  was  he  who  composed  "  those 
lovely  cracker  mottoes,"  receiving  for  reply  the  dark 
saying,  "  A  fool  is  bent  upon  a  twig,  but  wise  men  dread 
a  bandit." 

Mr  Tupper  sang  for  his  supper  to  some  purpose. 
"  What  price  shall  count  their  worth  ?  "  he  asks  con- 
cerning the  words  of  wisdom.  His  own  were  worth 
2s.  Id.  each  to  him,  and  a  like  sum  to  his  publishers  ; 
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and  when  his  practical  inventions — safety  horse-shoes, 
glass  screw-tops  to  bottles  (ginger-beer  bottles,  we 
trust),  and  steam- vessels  with  the  paddles  inside — had 
kicked  and  screwed  and  beaten  a  hole  in  the  £10,000 
he  had  got  for  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  a  grateful 
country  granted  him  a  pension  of  £120,  and  forbore 
insulting  with  a  baronetcy  the  rimeless  minstrel  who  had 
harped  in  three  the  inmost  soul  of  Clapham.  "  All 
things  being  are  in  mystery,"  he  sings  ;  "we  expound 
mystery  by  mystery."  But  the  early- Victorian  taste 
by  which  we  "  expound "  the  mystery  of  Tupper's 
vogue  is  not  so  very  mysterious.  An  age  that  loves  a 
little  good  poetry  will  also  love  a  huge  amount  of  bad 
poetry.  A  Tennyson  or  a  Browning  implies  a  Tupper 
or  a  Mrs  Hemans,  as  silver  implies  the  lead  from  which 
it  has  been  smelted.  s  It  was  because  they  really  had  a 
taste  for  silver  that  tne  early- Victorians  liked  even  their 
lead  to  look  and  to  be  fashioned  like  silver.  Nowadays 
the  public  prefer  their  lead  shovelled  out  to  them  in  the 
raw  ingots  of  ungrammatical  fiction.  If  minor  poetry 
has  been  a  progressive  art  since  Tupper's  day,  it  is 
largely  because  it  has  ceased  to  be  read  by  anyone  but 
critics.  The  standard  of  the  critic  lacks  breadth,  but 
it  is  bound  to  be  on  the  whole  a  little  higher  than  that 
of  the  dear  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  presented 
one  another  with  illustrated  copies  of  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy  "  at  £2,  12s.  6d.,  less  booksellers'  discount. 


DONNE 

ONE  of  the  first  things  that  a  young  writer  should  be 
told  is  to  keep  off  the  subject  of  humour.  If  an  illus- 
tration is  wanted  to  support  this  maxim,  it  can  be  found 
within  the  works  of  the  greatest  English  humorist. 
The  humour  of  Falstaff,  Bottom,  Dogberry,  Shallow, 
Malvolio,  and  Ancient  Pistol  is  not  only  as  fresh  to-day 
as  it  was  three  centuries  ago  ;  it  has  actually  improved 
with  age,  and  will  be  better  a  century  hence  than 
it  is  now.  But  the  same  mind  that  created  Bottom 
fashioned  Launcelot  Gobbo  ;  the  hand  that  indited 
the  delicious  whimsies  of  Falstaff  and  Pistol  perpetrated 
the  drivelling  ineptitudes  of  the  logic-chopping  "clowns," 
and  the  desolating  duels  of  wit  with  which  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  earlier  comedies  relieve 
their  amorous  dalliance.  As  Shakespeare  undoubtedly 
knew  his  public,  we  may  assume  that  his  audiences 
found  Gobbo  and  the  clowns  and  the  "  witty  "  Beatrice 
as  amusing  as  Falstaff  and  Dogberry  and  Pistol.  What 
Shakespeare's  own  private  opinion  may  have  been 
there  is  no  knowing,  though  it  is  rather  significant  that 
in  his  very  latest  plays  he  tends  to  revert  from  the 
FalstafE  standard  to  the  earlier  level.  But  in  any  case — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  few  dogmatic  assertions  that 
the  subject  admits  of — the  Falstaff-Bottom-Malvolio- 
Pistol  standard  has  become  the  standard  of  English 
humour.  I  can  risk  one  other  assertion — that  it  was 
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not  the  standard  of  a  certain  anthology  of  "  Humorous 
Poems  "  that  once  cumbered  my  shelves.  Only  two  items 
in  it  provoked  even  a  faint  smile  :  Canning's  "  Needy 
Knife-Grinder  "  and  Peter  Pindar's  "  Pilgrims  and  the 
Peas."  The  rest  were  frigid  elaborations  of  classic 
"  chestnuts  "  or  of  stupid  "  clenches,"  and  the  general 
impression  conveyed  was  that  the  period  between  Jonson 
and  Hood  was  destitute  of  humour.  The  normal  standard 
of  the  compiler  was  apparently  the  one  to  which  Charles 
Lamb  descended  when  he  burst  into  audible  cachinna- 
tion  over  Marvell's  "  pickled  herring,  pickled  heeren 
changed,"  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  describing  as  the 
most  wretchedly  tasteless  jest  in  the  English  language. 

But  the  quaintest  thing  about  the  anthology  was 
that  it  should  have  formed  my  introduction  to  the 
works  of  John  Donne.  Two  poems  of  his  were  included 
— those  beginning  "  Go  and  catch  a  falling  star " 
and  "  Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe,  Great 
Jove,  some  legacies."  They  struck  me  as  even  less 
humorous — more  hopelessly  unhumorous — than  any 
other  poems  in  the  collection.  I  was  repelled,  too,  by 
their  crabbed  diction,  creaking  rhythm,  and  cold- 
drawn  fantasticalness.  But  curiosity  was  excited  by 
a  lurid  flicker  of  latent  passion  in  the  intervals  of  the 
erudite  and  far-fetched  imagery.  And  a  poet  who, 
following  so  closely  in  the  wake  of  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson,  wrote  verses  that  departed  so  arbitrarily  from 
the  Elizabethan  tradition  was  obviously  no  ordinary 
man.  I  read  several  Lives  of  him,  and  was  attracted 
and  puzzled  by  his  dramatic  inconsistencies.  Within 
the  middle  three  decades  of  his  fifty-nine  years  he  was 
successively  a  prodigy  of  scholarship,  a  frantic  sensualist 
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and  libertine,  a  romantic  lover  and  devoted  husband, 
the  poverty-stricken  father  of  a  large  family,  a  place- 
seeking  convert  to  Protestantism,  a  pensioned  eulogist 
of  rank  and  wealth,  and  a  pluralist  priest.  During  his 
last  fourteen  years,  after  his  wife's  death,  he  was  an 
ascetic  visionary,  laying  on  God's  altar,  in  his  passionately 
mystical  sermons,  richer  gifts  of  eloquence  and  fancy 
than  he  had  ever  brought  to  the  erotic  or  venal  shrines 
of  the  Muses.  The  conversion  of  the  ingenuous,  senti- 
mental St  Augustine  was  far  less  wonderful  than  that 
of  this  subtle,  cynical,  worldly  dialectician.  And  the 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  room 
on  the  night  of  Stella's  funeral  so  that  he  "  might  not 
see  the  light  in  the  church  opposite,"  or  writing  his 
famous  epitaph,  seemed  a  less  dramatically  suggestive 
figure  than  the  dying  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  wasted  to 
an  "  anatomie "  by  consumption,  sitting  to  Stone  the 
sculptor  in  a  winding-sheet,  with  his  bare  feet  on  a 
funeral  urn.  It  was  the  grimly  sincere  manifestation 
of  the  artistic  temperament  in  Donne  that  finally 
impelled  me  to  read  through  the  whole  of  his  poems 
in  "  Bell's  English  Poets."  They  fascinated  and  dis- 
appointed me.  I  became  a  confirmed  Donnist — but 
the  secret  of  Donne  eluded  me. 

Taking  for  granted,  of  course,  the  incalculable  element 
of  Donne's  exceedingly  complex  temperament,  part  at 
least  of  the  secret  of  his  inspiration  is  elucidated  in  the 
introduction  and  commentaries  that  make  up  one  volume 
of  the  fine  edition  of  his  poems  edited  by  Professor 
H.  J.  C.  Grierson.  But  an  important  addition  has  to 
be  made  to  the  terms  in  which  Professor  Grierson  has 
described  Donne.  Donne  fascinates  because  he  is  the 
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earliest  and  greatest  of  English  Decadents.  The  glory 
that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  had 
controlled  the  romantic  inspiration  that  the  Armada 
and  America  had  brought  to  the  Elizabethans.  But  a 
vaster  world  than  that  across  the  Atlantic  opened  upon 
Donne  :  the  world  of  chemistry,  medicine,  astronomy, 
and  philosophy.  For  him  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Olympus  were  puerile  and  outworn  types.  His 
passionate  thought,  disdaining  conventional  symbols 
and  forms,  threw  itself  in  labouring  and  explosive 
rhythm  along  the  lengthening  labyrinths  of  the  new 
learning.  The  universe  is  his  province  :  nothing  to 
him  is  common  or  unclean :  his  net  sweeps  the  stars 
and  the  puddles  :  hejs_llmetaphyaical  "jn_hisjlauntless 
attempt,  by  Protean  imagery,  to  give  emotional  and 
spiritual  significance  to  everything  known  and  know- 
able.  Carnal  love  is  his  earlier  principle  and  pledge  of 
unity — a  love  whose  refined  sensuality  is  the  counter- 
part of  a  passionate  yearning  for  spiritual  union. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 

They  [our  bodies]  are  ours,  though  they  are  not  we ;  we  are 
The  intelligences,  they  the  spheres. 

Love's  mysteries  in  souls  do  grow, 
But  yet  the  body  is  his  book. 

And  the  reason  why  he  "  woos  in  language  of  the  Pleas 
and  Bench,"  or  in  language  much  less  decorous,  is  that 

All  the  world  grows  transparent,  and  I  see 
Through  all,  both  Church  and  State,  in  seeing  thee. 
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The  quaint  results  of  this  universality  are  seen  in  "  The 
Flea,"  which  outdoes  in  fantasticalness  the  pedantic 
jeux-d' esprit  parodied  by  Moliere — or  in  such  lines  as  : 

And  so  my  soul,  more  earnestly  released, 

Will  outstrip  hers  ;  as  bullets  flown  before 

A  later  bullet  may  outstrip,  the  powder  being  more. 

But  the  vigour  that  sustains  his  flights  is  evidenced 
in  such  non-metaphysical  similes  as  : — • 

And,  like  a  bunch  of  ragged  carrots,  stand 
The  short  swoln  fingers  of  thy  gouty  hand — 

or  (in  "  The  Storm  ")  : 

Thousands  our  noises  were,  yet  we  'mongst  all 
Could  none  by  his  right  name,  but  thunder  call : 
Lightning  was  all  our  light,  and  it  rained  more 
Than  if  the  sun  had  drunk  the  seas  before. 
Pumping  hath  tired  our  men,  and  what's  the  gain  ? 
Seas  into  seas  thrown,  we  suck  up  again. 

"  Metaphysic  wit "  redeems  even  his  lower  moods  of 
affected  cynicism  : 

He  is  stark  mad  who  ever  says 
That  he  hath  been  in  love  an  hour. 

Who  will  believe  me  if  I  swear 
That  I  have  had  the  plague  a  year  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  at  me  if  I  should  say 
I  saw  a  flask  of  powder  burn  an  hour  ? 

And  as  a  gnomic  poet  he  occasionally  attains  classic 
directness  : 

I  have  done  one  braver  thing 

Than  all  the  worthies  did  ; 
And  yet  a  braver  thence  doth  spring, 

Which  is,  to  keep  that  hid 
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Be  thou  thine  own  house,  and  in  thy  self  dwell ; 
And,  seeing  the  snail,  which  everywhere  doth  roam, 
Carrying  his  own  house  still,  still  is  at  home, 
Follow  (for  he  is  easy  paced)  this  snail — 
Be  thine  own  palace,  or  the  world's  thy  jail. 

Passionate  Donne  was,  but  sensual  rather  than 
sensuous,  and  far  from  simple.  Yet  his  love-poetry 
abounds  in  splendidly  arresting  openings — "  Send  home 
my  long  strayed  eyes  to  me  "  ;  or,  "I  love  to  talk  with 
some  old  lover's  ghost,  who  died  before  the  god  of  love 
was  born  " — Mozartian  melodies,  lost,  alas  !  too  soon 
in  Straussian  noise  and  complexity.  Notes  even  clearer 
are  sounded  in  the  beginnings  of  the  sacred  poems  in 
which  he  foreshadows  the  shifting  of  his  unifying  centre 
from  the  heart  of  woman  to  the  Cross  of  Christ :  "I 
am  a  little  world,  made  cunningly  "  ;  "  This  is  my 
play's  last  scene,  here  heavens  appoint  my  pilgrimage's 
last  mile  "  ;  "At  the  round  earth's  imagined  corners, 
blow  your  trumpets,  angels  "  ;  "  Spit  in  my  face,  you 
Jews,  and  pierce  my  side  "  ;  "I  sing  the  progress  of  a 
deathless  soul " ;  "  What  if  the  present  were  the 
world's  last  night  ?  "  And  here,  in  the  "  Hymn  to 
Christ,"  is  one  perfect  and  yet  characteristic  close  : 

Seal  then  this  bill  of  my  divorce  to  all 
On  whom  those  fainter  beams  of  love  did  fall ; 
Marry  those  loves  which  in  youth  scattered  be 
On  Fame,  Wit,  Hopes  (false  mistresses),  to  thee. 
Churches  are  best  for  prayer  that  have  least  light : 
To  see  God  only,  I  go  out  of  sight, 
And,  to  'scape  stormy  days,  I  choose 
An  everlasting  night. 

Donne  at  his  best  and  his  worst  can  be  most  pro- 
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fitably  studied  in  the  series  of  commissioned  poems  which 
he  wrote  on  the  death  of  the  young  girl  Elizabeth 
Drury,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  In  these  poems 
Donne  does  much  more  than  merely  repay  her  father, 
Sir  Robert  Drury,  for  the  loan  of  a  house  in  the  Lane 
named  after  that  gentleman.  Her  death,  to  Donne's 
morbid  spirit,  figures  the  passing  of  virtue  and  a  moral 
purpose  from  a  chaotic  world  whose  "  anatomic  "  he 
grimly  dissects :  the  ostensible  theme  is  of  artistic 
utility  as  supplying  a  variedly  recurrent  couplet  that 
"  brings  the  eternal  note  of  sadness  in."  He  recalls 
the  dayk  when  there  were  giants  on  the  earth,  and 

When,  if  a  slow-paced  star  had  stoln  away 
From  the  observer's  marking,  he  might  stay 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  to  see't  again, 
And  then  make  up  his  observation  plain. 

The  line,  "  The  world  did  in  her  cradle  take  a  fall," 
may  have  suggested  a  famous  distich  in  Burns's 
"Address  to  the  Deil"  ;  and  the  "Servile  State" 
of  modern  economists  is  foreshadowed  in  "  The  rich 
for  stomachs,  and  for  backs,  the  poor."  But  there  is 
nothing  of  Burns's  emancipatory  optimism  about 
Donne's  theology ;  still  less  is  his  social  philosophy 
tainted  by  progressivist  materialism.  In  his  attitude 
to  the  "  phenomenal  world  "  he  is  a  seventeenth-century 
Bernard  of  Cluny,  a  Schopenhauer  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  orthodoxy.  "  The  world  is  but  a  carcase," 
and  we,  worms  in  it,  should  trouble  as  little  about 
its  future  betterment  as  our  "  fellow- worms  do  think 
upon  that  carcase's  last  resurrection."  Time  and  a  show 
of  corrupted  life  persist — 
o 
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As  some  days  are  at  the  Creation  named, 

Before  the  sun,  the  which  framed  days,  was  framed, 

So,  after  this  sun's  set,  some  show  appears, 

And  orderly  vicissitude  of  years. 

As  for  her,  the  pure  one,  the  unseen  Beatrice  of  the  poet 
and  the  world,  she 

At  once  is  at  and  through  the  firmament ; 

And,  as  those  stars  were  but  so  many  beads 

Strung  on  one  string,  speed  undistinguished  leads 

Her  through  those  spheres,  as  through  the  beads,  a  string, 

Whose  quick  succession  makes  it  but  one  thing  : 

As  doth  the  pith,  which,  lest  our  bodies  slack, 

Strings  fast  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back  ; 

So  by  the  soul  doth  death  string  Heaven  and  earth. 

For  it  was  of  woman,  perfect  woman,  his  soul's  ideal, 
a  perfect  unity  of  spiritual  and  bodily  beauty — and  not 
of  poor  little  unknown  Elizabeth  Drury — that  Donne 
wrote  the  most  exquisite  lines  in  the  "  Anatomic  '' : 

We  understood 

Her  by  her  sight :  her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say,  her  body  thought. 

And  in  the  world  itself,  had  we  the  perfect  and  unify- 
ing  vision  of  it  that  Donne  strained  after  through 
so  many  devious  ways — and  found  at  last,  we  trust — 
we  should  see  no  mere  "  anatomic  "  of  dark  corruption, 
but  a  body  pulsing  to  the  heart  of  love,  and  transparent 
to  the  thoughts  of  God. 
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AN  essay  on  Thackeray,  unless  Mr  George  Moore 
happened  to  be  the  writer,  seems  about  the  most  super- 
fluous thing  one  could  conceive  of.  The  Centenary 
articles  were  the  last  expiring  effort  of  orthodox 
criticism  concerning  him.  The  record  is  closed. 
Thackeray  is  taken  for  granted.  He  is  as  definitely 
a  classic  as  Shakespeare.  Distaste  for  him,  if  it  ever 
becomes  widely  manifest,  will  be  simply  distaste  for 
the  age  he  so  consummately  portrayed.  Mr  George 
Moore's  objection  to  Becky  Sharp  on  the  score  of  her 
lack  of  "  temperament  "  is  no  reflection  on  Thackeray. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  him.  Lack  of  temperament,  and  a 
peculiarly  ugly  kind  of  moral  camouflage  which  hid 
people  from  themselves  as  well  as  from  their  neighbours, 
were  the  characteristic  features  of  British  society  during 
the  first  half  of  last  century.  Becky  is  not  Mr  Moore's 
"  style  "  of  adventuress.  Nor  is  she  mine.  She  would 
not  beguile  a  schoolboy  nowadays.  Our  aesthetic  tastes 
have  ripened ;  we  have  become  fastidious  in  our  cor- 
ruption. A  temptress  far  more  seductive,  more  subtle, 
more  passionate  than  poor  Becky  is  required  for  the 
undoing  of  the  modern  male.  Becky  is  angular  and 
nippy ;  she  bristles  with  suppressed  respectabilities. 
But,  if  she  were  other  than  she  is,  she  would  lack  veri- 
similitude and  would  not  fit  into  the  picture.  She  is 
of  her  age,  and  her  age  is  not  one  that  is  for  all  time. 
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Had  she  been  Elizabethan  she  would  have  been  as 
deathless  as  Cleopatra  or  Lady  Macbeth.  But  she  is 
late-Georgian  shading  into  early- Victorian  and  por- 
trayed in  an  early- Victorian  medium.  She  "  dates  " 
as  relentlessly  as  decadent  Sheraton  or  a  portrait  by 
Opie.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  Thackeray's 
characters.  Their  blatant  superficiality,  their  loud 
and  tasteless  sentimentalism,  their  poverty  of  ideas, 
their  benightedly  provincial  point  of  view,  the  blurred 
indefmiteness  of  their  motives  and  actions — in  short, 
their  appalling  ignorance  of  the  art  of  living — all  this 
is  inimitably  early- Victorian ;  and  it  is  inimitably 
rendered  by  a  great  literary  genius  who  himself  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  world  he  drew.  ~Tn  his  evasions 
and  periphrases,  his  shallow  cynicisms  and  woolly 
moralisings,  in  his  habit  of  scouring  away  on  false  or 
minor  trails  and  taking  pot-shots  at  wrong  or  imaginary 
targets — in  his  low-comedy  conception  of  Irishmen,  his 
genially  insular  attitude  to  foreigners,  his  apparent 
obliviousness  of  contemporary  literary  movements 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe — Thackeray  is  as  earlyA 
Victorian  as  Clive  Newcome.  And  in  nothing  is  he  so 
unmistakably  early- Victorian  as  in  his  curious  delusion . 
that  he  is  primarily  a  critic  and  censor  of  his  own  age. 
Had  he  been  that,  he  would  have  been  misunderstood 
by  his  contemporaries  and  neglected  by  posterity. 
He  is  a  great,  perhaps  the  very  greatest  critic  of  his 
own  age — but  solely  in  virtue  of  being  its  greatest  painter 
of  manners.  That  implies,  of  course,  a  certain  degree 
of  artistic  aloofness ;  but  it  implies  still  more  an 
inner  sympathy  amounting  to  identity.  And  no  great 
painter  ever  worked  closer  to  his  canvas  than  Thackeray. 
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At  this  point  I  begin  to  be  nervously  conscious  of 
the  coldly  reproachful  stare  of  my  Victorian  acquaint- 
ances, and  I  pause  abashed,  as  if  I  had  been  caught 
speaking  in  church,  or  walking  into  Westminster  Abbey 
with  my  hat  on.  But  there  is  one  reassuring  thing  about 
writing  of  so  great  a  man  as  Thackeray.  One  has  no 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  The  massive  quadri- 
lateral of  Thackeray's  fame—"  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Esmond," 
"  Pendennis,"  and  "  The  Newcomes  " — stands  as  firmly 
rooted  as  Cheops's  Pyramid :  its  duration  depends  upon 
great  cyclical  influences  far  beyond  our  calculation ; 
and  we  modern  critics  are  but  as  buzzing  inquisitive 
flies,  crawling  from  letter  to  letter  of  the  deep-cut 
epitaph.  Thus,  unless  the  critic  is  compiling  literary 
archaeology  for  an  encyclopaedia,  he  is  driven  perforce 
to  the  recital  of  his  own  little  personal  adventures  on 
the  fabric.  And  my  Thackeray  adventures  are  not 
worth  relating.  In  my  'teens  and  early  twenties  he 
won  my  admiration  and  gave  me  much  delight,  and  I 
was  not  indebted  to  "  suggestion  "  of  any  kind  for 
the  discovery  that  "  Vanity  Fair  "  and  "  Esmond  " 
are,  each  in  its  own  way,  among  the  greatest  master- 
pieces in  literature.  But  in  the  meantime  I  had  "  dis- 
covered "  also  the  Elizabethans  and  French  literature, 
and  Thackeray's  treatment  of  "  certain "  subjects 
struck  me  as  strangely  timid  and  ineffective.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  in  well-regulated  households  he 
was  regarded  as  "  frightfully  cynical  "  :  he  had  always 
appeared  to  me  charmingly  ingenuous,  not  to  say 
sentimental.  I  had  still  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
early- Victorian  social  history  which  alone  can  give  us 
the  true  measure  of  Thackeray's  moral  greatness. 
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Meanwhile,  I  took  Dickens  to  my  heart  and  my  bed- 
side, and  left  Thackeray  on  the  shelf.  And — so  soon 
in  life  does  the  mind  cease  to  be  "  wax  to  receive  and 
marble  to  retain  " — I  find  that  a  subsequent  reparation 
of  my  neglect  of  Thackeray  has  not  enabled  me  to 
answer  off-hand  more  than  one  of  the  twelve  questions 
in  the  Thackeray  paper  set  by  Sir  Algernon  West  in 
the  Centenary  number  of  Cornhill. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  best  literary  circles  it  is  con- 
sidered bad  form  to  compare  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
But  it  is  quite  in  order,  surely,  to  allude  to  the  remark- 
able and  yet  (given  the  genius  of  the  two  men)  entirely 
natural  phenomenon  of  the  appearance,  in  the  same 
period,  of  two  novelists  of  the  very  first  rank  whose 
works  ran  upon  complement  ally  contrasting  lines.  It 
was  only  a  repetition  of  history :  Thackeray  was  the 
Fielding  and  Dickens  the  Smollett  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  All  four  were  essentially  moralists — moralists 
touched  with  creative  genius — artists  in  whose  hands 
the  burin  was  used  simultaneously  for  social  sculpture 
and  for  social  surgery.  Their  work  in  both  depart- 
ments is  in  accordance  with  the  maladies  of  their  times. 
The  tumours  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  cruelty 
and  pride  ;  of  the  nineteenth,  cant  and  snobbery.  The 
later  maladies  were  simply  less  malignant  but  more 
subtle  forms  of  the  earlier  ones — their  dregs  and  false 
healings ;  and  so  the  treatment  had  to  be  subtler  and 
less  heroic.  The  patient  had  to  be  pampered  in  his 
minor  indulgences  of  prudishness  and  sentimentality, 
lest  he  should  fling  off  treatment  altogether ;  and  the 
artist-doctors  were  all  the  more  ready  so  to  pamper 
him,  since  they  themselves  were  not  entirely  above 
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those  indulgences.  Their  respective  methods  of  treat- 
ment (here  again  repeating  those  of  Smollett  and 
Fielding)  are  described,  with  characteristic  but  useful 
over-emphasis,  in  Mr  Chesterton's  assertion  that  "  the 
world  imposed  on  Thackeray  and  Dickens  imposed  on 
the  world."  Thackeray  mirrored,  or  gave  the  illusion ; 
of  mirroring,  a  few  highly  typical  characters,  and  made 
them  reveal  themselves  naturally  and  progressively 
in  speech  and  action.  Dickens  exaggerated  a  few 
exceptional  and  eccentric  types,  and  gave  the  illusion 
of  reality  by  sheer  force  of  external  description. 
Thackeray  showed  the  age  how  despicable  it  could 
be,  in  Sir  Brian  and  Barnes  Newcome;  how  good  it 
could  be,  in  Dobbin  and  Colonel  Newcome ;  what  bad 
people  it  could  make,  in  Becky  Sharp  ;  and  what  it 
usually  was,  in  Pendennis  and  George  Osborne. 
Dickens  merely  showed  how  good,  bad,  or  amusing  he 
could  make  it  appear.  Both  men  attacked  cant  and 
snobbery.  But  Thackeray  undermined  the  citadel 
of  these  vices  in  the  upper-middle-class  heart,  while 
Dickens  flung  away  his  fire  on  the  conspicuous  but 
unimportant  outworks,  on  Bumbledom,  Chancery,  and 
the  Criminal  Law. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  simply  illustrates  the  old 
distinction  between  imagination  and  fancy,  and  writes 
down  Thackeray  a  genius  and  Dickens  merely  a  gorgeous 
fantastic.  But  Dickens  is  the  proof  that,  once  in  an 
age,  fancy  may,  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  fly  higher 
than  any  contemporary  imagination — may  become  itself 
a  species  of  imagination.  In  external  imagination,  in 
the  power  of  vitalising  things  and  places,  Dickens 
is  even  further  above  Thackeray  than  Thackeray  is 
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above  him  in  moral  portraiture.  By  their  very  natural- 
ness, the  links  between  Thackeray's  personalities  and 
their  social  environment  are  like  to  prove  their 
shackles  in  the  race  down  the  centuries.  His  characters 
are  unmistakably  men  and  women,  but  they  are  as 
unmistakably  early- Victorians,  and  therefore  by  so 
much  the  less  men  and  women.  They  are  imprisoned 
in  their  period,  like  extinct  creatures  represented  only 
in  fossil  remains.  Dickens's  characters  had  prototypes 
of  a  kind,  both  in  literature  and  in  real  life.  But,  so 
far  as  the  reader  is  concerned,  they  are  simply  modes 
of  Dickens's  imagination.  They  float  clear  of  their  age, 
in  a  fantastical  world  of  their  own,  lit  by  a  vivid  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  or  anywhere  but  in 
Dickens's  wonderful  brain.  They  were  never  born  on 
earth,  and  are  exempt  from  the  common  fate  of 
mortality.  They  will  disappear  rather  than  die,  when 
the  world  has  grown  tired  of  them. 

The  fly  is  not  presuming  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
duration  of  the  monument ;  he  is  only  remarking  that 
its  surface  is  a  little  crumbled.  Shakespeare,  I  am 
convinced,  had  he  been  born  an  early- Victorian,  would 
not  have  written  very  much  otherwise  than  Thackeray 
did ;  and  it  is  not  Thackeray's  fault  that  the  Eliza- 
bethans are  eternally  interesting  and  the  early- 
Victorians— not  quite  so  eternally  interesting.  If  the 
architect  does  not  find  stone  and  marble  to  his  hand 
he  must  just  use  brick  and  plaster.  And  the  material 
does  count  for  something.  Thackeray's  material  was 
very  largely  artificial,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  go 
far  enough  in  his  efforts  to  get  at  its  natural  components. 
But  he  went  as  far  as  his  age  allowed  him — as  far, 
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essentially,  as  any  European  writer  did  from  1800  till 
the  gall  of  Ibsen  supplied  a  new  dissolvent  of  accepted 
moral  values.  When  you  think  of  it,  indeed,  much  of 
Ibsen  is  anticipated  in  the  story  of  George  and  Amelia. 
So  far  as  George  is  concerned,  that  is — for  Amelia  is 
still  in  the  early- Victorian  nunnery.  The  breaking 
open  of  that  nunnery  by  Charlotte  Bronte — the  sub- 
sequent literary  revelation  of  woman,  mainly  by  herself, 
as,  not  a  plaster  saint  or  an  outcast,  but  a  being  with 
passions  complemental  (and  occasionally  inimical)  to 
those  of  her  former  lord  and  master — has  made  a  great 
deal  of  Thackeray  rather  demode.  Also,  we  have 
discovered  that  all  the  world  does  not  live  at  the  West 
End  of  the  town,  and  that  an  Irishman  is  not  necessarily 
a  comic  character.  But  when  we  reckon  up  what  we 
have  made  of  our  advantages,  behold,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  what  Thackeray  made  of  his  disadvan- 
tages. There  is  more  than  a  merely  verbal  connection 
between  genius  and  geniality.  Shaw,  Wells,  and  the 
rest  carry  their  war  against  humbug  to  the  Delendus 
est  Homo  stage.  They  are  the  real  cynics.  Thackeray, 
with  all  his  so-called  cynicism,  teaches  us  to  love  our 
kind,  and  to  believe  in  human  nature  :  in  the  which  if 
we  cease  to  believe,  it  were  much  better  for  us  if  we 
had  never  been  born. 


BANDS 

"  Oh !  listen  to  the  band."— OLD  PLAY. 

IT  is  a  summer  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  late-Victorian 
period.  At  an  upper  window  of  a  tenement  in  a  dingy 
side-street  a  boy  sits  reading.  He  has  been  poring  over 
books  since  breakfast,  and  a  heavy  dose  of  Rollin  and 
roly-poly  has  made  him  sleepy.  Suddenly  the  page 
before  him  leaps  into  distinctness  ;  bucinae  and  oriental 
cymbals  are  heard  in  the  streets  of  Antioch.  And 
then  he  becomes  aware  that  the  grey  atmosphere  outside 
is  streaked  with  scarlet  sound.  Antioch  vanishes ; 
he  lets  the  book  fall,  flings  open  the  window,  and 
leans  far  out,  with  his  elbows  on  the  edge  of  the 
stone  sill.  Windows  open  all  round  him  ;  the  dark 
tenements  are  garnished  with  heads  in  every  stage  of 
coiffure  from  love-locks  to  dusters  ;  some  with  feather- 
brooms  for  company  ;  and  all  are  studiedly  unaware 
of  one  another,  and  gazing  with  one  accord  at  the  main 
thoroughfare  that  crosses  the  head  of  the  street.  The 
crash  of  the  brass  grows  louder  and  takes  melodic 
shape.  Blown  before  it  across  the  narrow  sunlit  stage 
comes  a  scurrying  litter  of  small  boys,  followed  by  a 
group  of  "  bunneted "  halflins,  marching  in  time. 
Bursts  into  view  a  gorgeous  drum-major  twirling  a 
staff.  Then,  with  an  angry  blare  of  unmasked  brass, 
come  the  glint  of  trombones  and  th<?  protuberant 
outlines  of  the  front  row  of  players,  short  stout  men 
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glaring  fiercely  through  spectacles  at  scraps  of  paste- 
board stuck  near  their  eyes.  The  waving  drumsticks 
are  glimpsed,  but  before  the  impression  of  head-dress 
and  uniform  has  been  seized,  the  boy  has  tumbled 
downstairs  and  rushed  up  the  street  to  march  beside 
the  band.  When  he  comes  to  himself  and  looks  about 
him,  he  finds  that  half-a-dozen  of  his  playmates  have 
been  caught  up  with  him  in  the  Orphic  swirl,  which 
carries  them  on  through  streets  and  parks  and  over 
bridges,  till  it  drops  them  at  last,  exhausted  and  dis- 
illusioned, on  an  unknown  fringe  of  the  city. 

This  spell  of  march  music,  like  that  of  green  woods 
and  running  water,  or  of  radiant  femininity,  never 
loses  its  power.  It  can  put  swing  and  swagger  into  a 
battalion  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  march  in  full  kit, 
and  a  light  into  the  eyes  of  men  who  have  endured 
for  a  week  the  muddy  hell  of  bombarded  trenches. 
It  infuses  the  dumb,  driven  cattle  with  martial  ardour, 
constraining  the  pacifist  cow  to  forget  her  cud  and 
leave  her  pasture,  and  galumph  with  waving  tail  to  the 
gate,  eager  to  fall  in  and  join  up.  Not  otherwise  does 
it  affect  the  ordinary  preoccupied  citizen.  To  this 
day  my  heart  leaps  up  when  I  hear  a  band  in  the  streets, 
and  I  find  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  moving  with 
indecent  haste  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  With  the 
corner  of  my  eye — for  people  never  look  at  one  another 
when  they  are  hastening  to  a  band — I  perceive  like 
symptoms  of  inhibited  desire  in  the  elderly  boys  around 
me.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  business  appoint- 
ments that  spring  up  in  a  street  where  a  band  is  march- 
ing. When  we  find  the  band,  we  look  at  it  much  as 
we  do  at  Punch-and-Judy,  with  a  distantly  patronising 
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half-smile,  unless  it  is  a  full  military  turn-out ;  and  if 
we  have  to  move  alongside  it,  we  are  careful  not  to  lose 
caste  by  yielding  our  feet  to  the  rhythm.  If  we  did, 
and  if  the  sun  were  shining  bright  in  a  breezy  summer 
sky,  the  whole  framework  of  our  social  inhibitions 
might  give  way ;  we  should  burst  into  choral  song, 
follow  the  band  into  Glasgow  Green  or  Kelvingrove 
Park,  join  hands  in  jmg-a-ring,  and  give  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  Dionysiac  revelry. 

It  is  on  record — and  had  I  been  a  public  man  the 
fact  would  have  been  used  against  me  with  deadly  effect 
— that  the  first  speech  I  ever  delivered  was  of  a  strongly 
pro-German  nature.  Its  precise  words  were — "  Ge'mmy 
band,  now  a  penny  "  ;  and  it  was  addressed  to  the 
domestic  traasury  on  behalf  of  those  sad-looking  com- 
patriots of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  who  used  to  haunt 
our  streets  and  make  painful  sounds  upon  battered 
brass  instruments  of  heavy  calibre.  With  "  melan- 
choly hat "  and  shauchly  knees,  they  were  as  poorly 
representative  of  the  military  might  of  Almain  as  of  its 
musical  prestige.  They  were  said  to  be  deserters  from 
the  German  Army,  but  they  were  more  like  its  rejects, 
and  the  Hidden  Hand  may  have  sent  them  forth  to  lower 
our  morale  and  deceive  us  as  to  Germany's.  Germania 
expressed  herself  more  creditably  in  the  smart  little 
uniformed  bands  that  used  to  be  a  feature  of  our  crack 
river-steamers,  and  she  pulled  off  a  big  popular  triumph 
with  the  Blasorchester  that  trumpeted  our  inmost  soul  in 
three  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1901.  To  those  sleek 
and  top-hatted  Berliners  we  owe,  I  think,  the  beginnings 
of  a  craving  among  our  working-classes  for  genuine 
soul-music,  a  craving  that  will  not  be  put  off  for  ever 
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with  the  shoddy  stuff  that  has  hitherto  been  reckoned 
good  enough  for  the  proletariat. 

Besides  German  bands  there  are,  or  were,  gipsy 
bands,  Blue  Hungarian  bands,  balalaika  bands,  Bul- 
garian bands,  and  the  kind  of  bands  that  in  Vachel 
Lindsay's  poem  celebrate  General  Booth's  entrance 
into  Heaven.  Music  has  always  had  its  mystic  climax 
in  the  closing  scene  of  the  Great  Assize.  The  last 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  suggests 
the  triumphant  unfolding  of  the  great  White  Rose  of 
the  Redeemed.  That,  however,  is  music  and  religion ; 
I  ^eturn  to  bands,  to  the  bands  that  march,  and  that 
move  the  body  rather  than  the  soul — • 

Pypes,  trompes,  nakers  [kettledrums],  clariounes, 
That  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  sounes 

— or  did,  at  all  events,  till  flattening  trajectories 
diminished  battle-music  to  a  mouth  harmonium. 
What  martial  fervours  swelled  our  breasts,  in  the  old 
First  Lanark — how  our  nostrils  quivered  and  our 
pulses  throbbed — -as  we  formed  company  on  the  left 
from  fours  in  Woodside  Crescent,  and,  3000  yellow 
leggings  moving  like  two,  marched  down  in  column 
to  Charing  Cross,  glaring  like  Assyrian  kings  from  under 
our  grey  helmets,  with  brassy  defiances  blasting  at  us 
fiorn  the  halted  band  on  our  right,  and  the  bright  eyes 
of  beauty  transpiercing  us  from  the  left ;  secretly  hoping, 
every  one  of  us,  that  ere  the  National  Anthem  was 
played  we  might  be  told  by  the  colonel  that  a  Foreign 
Foe  had  landed  at  Peterhead  and  that  we  were  to 
entrain  for  the  Front  that  night.  When  the  Foreign 
Foe  actually  materialised,  there  was  much  less  band- 
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playing  than  many  of  us  may  have  expected  :  the 
victims  for  the  sacrifice  slipped  away  silently,  one  by 
one,  with  as  little  public  ceremony  as  if  they  had  been 
commercial  travellers ;  and  there  was  mighty  little 
"  Sing  und  Sang,"  "  Paukenschlag  und  Kling  und 
Klang,"  about  the  return  of  the  victorious  but  dis- 
illusioned survivors.  Modern  war  leaves  a  people  no 
energy  to  spare  for  musical  accompaniment.  And 
what  need,  anyhow,  for  further  enticements  when 
the  marriage-contract  with  Death  has  been  securely 
signed  ? 

Death  in  the  past  has  been  as  rich  in  deceptive  allure- 
ments as  sex  ;  the  body  of  the  courtesan  has  not  been 
more  variously  tricked  out  than  the  grisly  skeleton  of 
war.  As  beer  to  aquavitae,  so  in  war  music  is  brass 
to  the  pipes,  maddening  and  soothing  at  the  same  time, 
and  so  searchingly  subtle  that  a  Scot  will  hear  them 
when  they  are  not  there,  and  carry  the  sound  of 
them  from  base-camp  into  the  front-line  charge.  The 
original  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  was  probably  a  recruiting 
sergeant.  And  what  of  the  fifes,  the  cock-crow  of  the 
Army,  with  "  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,"  the  military  music 
par  excellence,  carrying  the  mind  back  to  the  wars  of 
Marlborough  in  Hie  Germanic  ? — 

The  drums  beat  in  the  mornin'  afore  the  scriech  o'  day, 

And  the  wee  wee  fifes  played  loud  and  shrill,  while  yet  the 

morn  was  grey ; 

The  bonnie  flags  were  a'  unfurled,  a  gallant  sight  to  see, 
But  waes  me  for  my  sodger  lad  that  marched  to  Germanic. 

No  one  who  has  read  it  can  ever  forget  that  scene  in 
George  Mill's  "  Beggar's  Benison,"  where,  after  official 
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attendance  at  a  revolting  execution,  penalty  of  a  revolt- 
ing slum-murder,  the  troops  march  oft'  to  Gallowgate 
Barracks  to  the  brisk  strains  of  "  I  ha'e  laid  a  herrin'  in 
saut."  In  such  connections  the  military  fife — scream- 
ing down  the  hysterica  passio  of  the  poor  human  heart 
— has  a  macabre  quality  like  that  of  the  orchestral 
piccolo  in  "  Tannhaiiser,"  "The  Valkyrie,"  or  the 
"  Symphonie  Fantastique."  Deprived  of  the  dignity 
of  homicidal  association,  it  becomes  the  gamin  of  musical 
instruments,  leading  the  kettledrum  into  evil  courses, 
and  degrading  the  big  drum  to  co-operation  with  carpet 
canes.  Its  piercing  and  plebeian  insolence  makes  it 
the  natural  instrument  of  the  party  band,  a  cheerful 
feature  lost  to  us  by  our  lapse  from  humour  and  toler- 
ance. Alas  !  that  one  should  have  to  use  the  past  tense 
in  describing  those  factional  or  nondescript  organisa- 
tions of  music-makers,  with  their  flamboyant  uniforms 
of  the  Baratarian  Bombardiers,  the  Ruritanian  Hussars, 
or  the  Haitian  Horse-Marines,  their  red  perspiring  faces, 
and  their  bad  boots.  With  a  bannered  and  caparisoned 
Ancient  Order  behind  them,  or  a  Sunday-School  picnic, 
or  a  heterogeneous  tail  of  music-mad  keelies,  they  would 
swagger  up  and  down  through  the  city,  or  along  the 
great  industrial  highways,  belting  the  unresisting  air 
with  whips  and  scorpions.  Adventure  and  beer  were 
what  they  sought,  and  they  did  not  seek  in  vain.  Not 
yet  forgotten  is  the  Odyssey  of  a  Glasgow  party  band — 
whether  Green  or  Orange  I  forget,  but  they  were  sports 
anyhow — that  wandered  out  eastward,  like  Alexander, 
to  make  trouble  and  face  it.  All  afternoon  they  marched 
through  the  black- country,  playing  provocative  tunes, 
and  drawing  a  guerdon  of  stones  and  tin  cans ;  and  at 
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eventide,  with  heads  bloody  but  unbowed,  sore  feet, 
a  violent  thirst,  and  only  two  pairs  of  canes,  they  swung 
into  a  hotel  in  a  hostile  quarter.  There  they  barred  the 
doors,  and,  refreshed  with  beer,  sprayed  musical  oppro- 
brium from  the  windows.  Enraged  by  this  attack  upon 
their  political  sensibilities  and  their  Saturday  night's 
beer,  the  populace  broke  every  window  in  the  house, 
and  beleaguered  the  fifing  filibusterers  till  the  police 
took  charge. 

Many  other  kinds  of  band  crave  mention :  the 
prize  brass  band,  harshly  efficient ;  the  village-band, 
whose  uncanny  sounds,  from  behind  a  hedge,  daunt 
the  timid  traveller  at  eve  ;  the  barbarically  picturesque 
pipers  of  Sinn  Fein,  enraging  the  law-abiding 
Highlander  by  their  invasions  of  his  jealously-guarded 
sartorial  realm ;  the  gutter  and  jazz  bands ;  and 
the  one-man  band,  which  (or  who)  might  have 
played  a  great  part  in  old-time  military  tactics,  and 
which  (or  who)  is  an  object-lesson  in  reduction  of  cost 
of  production.  The  "  Poalis "  Band  and  the  Postal 
Band  still  favour  us  with  Reminiscences  of  Scotland 
and  the  compositions  of  a  gentleman  named  Round ; 
and  there  is  a  place  in  our  memory  for  the  old  Volunteer 
bands,  whose  glengarries  and  side-whiskers  were  relics 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1860.  Of  these  I  fain 
would  speak,  but  my  mind  turns  to  a  friend's  description 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  celebrations  in  Vienna,  as  seen  by 
him,  in  the  year  before  the  war,  from  a  window  over- 
looking a  great  Platz  where  communiques  and  pour- 
parlers used  to  hail  from.  Opposite  was  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  square  was  filled  with  the  resplendently  arrayed 
regiments  of  the  Guards,  drawn  up  in  close  column. 
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The  booming  of  the  organ  was  heard,  and  the  troops 
sank  on  their  knees  as,  through  a  lane  in  their  midst, 
passed  the  whole  Austrian  hierarchy,  followed  by  the 
Emperor,  bare-headed.  The  troops  remained  kneeling 
and  motionless  while  the  procession  entered  the  Cathedral 
to  visit  the  shrines.  Many  minutes  of  silence  passed ; 
then,  suddenly,  the  Emperor,  erect  and  wearing  his 
plumed  hat,  appeared  on  the  Cathedral  steps  ;  a  sharp 
command  rang  out,  the  troops  sprang  from  their  knees 
to  attention,  the  officers  came  to  the  salute,  and  the 
massed  bands  played  the  air  that  in  British  hymn-books 
is  incongruently  wedded  to  "  Love  divine,  all  loves 
excelling."  It  was  militarism's  supreme  spectacular 
stunt,  the  crowning  prostitution  of  religion  and  music 
to  dynastic  and  repressive  ends.  Out  of  the  Dance  of 
Death  to  which  all  this  was  the  prelude  and  invitation, 
music  has  emerged  free  and  humanised,  free  to  weave 
the  web  of  joy  and  sympathy  that  unites  the  hearts  of 
all  sentient  creatures.  The  march  of  the  bands  is  set 
towards  the  capitol  of  human  liberty. 


A  MURDERED  CIVILISATION 

ON  a  blazing  afternoon  during  the  heat-wave  that  singed 
Scotland  in  July  1921,  I  was  sheltering  in  the  lounge 
of  an  hotel  in  St  John's  Town  of  Dairy,  cursing  the 
torrid  conditions  that  had  browned  the  hills,  seared 
the  woods,  and  reduced  the  falls  of  the  Ken  to  an 
ignominious  trickle.  The  talk  around  me  was  of  cars 
and  mileages — if  you  are  not  motoring  you  find  yourself 
sadly  out  of  it  in  an  hotel  nowadays — and  in  an  access 
of  boredom  I  pulled  a  heavy  bound  volume  of  "  Country 
Life  "  from  the  table  beside  me  on  to  my  knee,  and  began 
to  read  at  the  point  where  the  book  opened  of  itself. 
What  I  read  was  an  article  on  Carcassonne,  with  fine 
photographs  of  the  wonderful  Roman  and  mediaeval 
walls.  The  account  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  summer  of  1209,  and  of  the  preceding 
sack  of  Beziers,  thrilled  me  with  horror  and  pity.  What 
had  those  gentle  Southerners  done  that  their  gracious 
civilisation  should  be  destroyed  by  illiterate  ruffians 
from  the  barbarous  North  ?  What  was  this  darkly 
mysterious  Albigensian  heresy  that  Macaulay  and  other 
popular  historians  referred  to  in  an  elusive  fashion  that 
aroused  curiosity  and  betokened  profound  ignorance  ? 
Who  and  what  were  the  trobadors,  what  was  their- 
poetry  like,  and  what  was  their  place  in  the  social 
scheme  of  things  ?  Finally,  what  were  the  origins, 
the  constituents,  the  conditioning  circumstances  of  a 
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society  which  for  three  centuries  was  an  oasis  of  culture 
in  the  howling  wilderness  of  mediaeval  barbarism  ? 
What  was  this  "  Renaissance  within  the  Middle  Ages  " 
that  threw  up  such  original,  such  strangely  contrasting 
products  as  the  trobadors  and  the  Albigenses  ? 

To  these  questions  St  John's  Town  of  Dairy,  despite 
its  Covenanting  traditions,  could  provide  no  answer, 
so  my  curiosity  had  to  remain  unsatisfied  till  I  returned 
to  Glasgow.  Even  then  it  was  long  before  I  got  anything 
that  added  materially  to  the  excellent  summaries  in 
the  E.  B.,  Hastings's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics,"  and  the  "  Catholic  Encyclopaedia."  Except 
an  American  book  by  Grandgent,  there  is  practically 
nothing  of  capital  value  in  English  on  mediaeval  Provence. 
In  the  typical  French  History,  Proven£al  civilisation 
is  as  scurvily  dealt  with  as  Scotland  is  by  English 
historians  ;  and  though  Anglade  has  given  us  a  priceless 
book  on  trobador  poetry,  the  world  still  awaits  a 
new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  anthology  compiled 
by  Raynouard  a  century  ago.  So  far  as  facts  and 
originals  are  concerned,  the  field  is  almost  monopolised 
by  Germany,  which  has  about  sixty  books  on  the  subject ; 
while  on  the  critical  side  Italy  is  easily  first.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Proven§al  manu- 
scripts that  Morland  brought  to  Cromwell  from  the 
Waldensian  valleys  lay  neglected  in  Cambridge  University 
Library,  labelled  "Spanish."  "The  Troubadours," 
by  the  German-born  Francis  Hueffer,  is  the  first  English 
book  on  matters  Provengal  that  is  not  disfigured  by 
ignorance  and  insular  prejudice.  A  lecture  delivered 
by  Sir  James  Stephen  about  seventy  years  ago,  during 
his  Professorship  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge-, 
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is  probably  entitled  to  the  booby  prize.  The  Podsnap 
blight,  already  perceptible  in  the  time,  and  indeed  in 
the  person,  of  Dr  Johnson,  has  proved  almost  fatal 
to  British  scholarship. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  MIDI 

From  a  point  a  few  miles  down  the  Garonne  from 
Bordeaux,  draw  a  line  north-east  to  the  north  of  Limoges, 
east  by  south  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Etienne,  across 
the  Rhone  to  the  north  of  Valence,  and  due  east  to  the 
Cottian  Alps  and  the  Waldensian  valleys.  The  region 
south  of  this  line,  representing  about  a  third  of  the  area  of 
modern  France,  is  the  mediaeval  Languedoc,  the  his- 
torical and  geographical  Midi.  It  was  never  a  complete 
political  entity.  On  the  west,  after  the  marriage  of 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  to  Henry  II.  of  England  in  1151, 
it  was  cut  into,  if  also  protected,  by  the  vast  Continental 
possessions  of  the  Angevin  kings.  Along  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees  much  of  the  territory  was  vaguely  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Berenger,  of  Barcelona 
and  Aragon.  That  house  also  gave  a  line  of  rulers — 
chiefly  distinguished  by  its  brilliant  dynastic  alliances — 
to  Provence  proper,  east  of  the  Rhone  ;  though  Provence 
proper  was,  until  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  nominally 
a  part  of  the  German  Empire.  Nevertheless,  for  a  period 
of  about  four  centuries — from  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  IX. — the  Midi  had  a  fairly  homo- 
geneous civilisation,  and  in  language,  literature,  and 
Social  customs  was  more  distinct  from  what  was  then 
France  than  Scotland  was  from  England  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 
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France's  enormous  cultural  influence  has  been  due  to 
the"  use  her  peoples  have  made  of  their  Roman  inherit- 
ance. The  Graeco-Roman  culture  that  in  Italy,  after  the 
time  of  Constantine,  was  crushed  by  the  barbarian  heel 
and  dulled  by  the  shadow  of  Papal  Rome,  had  a  vigorous 
rebirth  in  a  rich  country  where  there  was  an  ideal  com- 
bination of  geographical  self-containedness  and  of  racial 
diversity.  For  more  than  five  centuries  France  has  been 
the  most  southern  of  northern  countries  and  the  most 
northern  of  southern  countries.  Under  the  aegis  of  the 
Roman  tradition  she  has  reconciled,  as  Rome  never  could 
have  done,  such  racial  extremes  as  the  Scandinavian  of 
Normandy  and  the  Graeco-Saracen  of  the  Rhone  delta. 
These  answer  to  climatic  diversities  almost  as  striking. 
In  winter  the  Seine  valley  shares  the  severities  of  the 
English  fens  and  the  German  plain,  while  the  seaward 
Midi  basks  in  warm  sunshine.  In  summer  dripping 
mists  sweep  across  the  moors  of  Brittany  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Vosges,  while  hot  dust  eddies  over  the  parched 
corn-lands  and  vineyards  of  Toulouse,  and  "  the  baked 
cicada  dies  of  drouth  "  on  the  burnt  hills  of  Provence, 
where  the  landscape  recalls  Arabia  or  Arizona.  Scenically 
the  North,  with  its  verdant  and  pastoral  features,  is  a 
southward  extension  of  England  and  Flanders.  The 
South,  with  its  lack  of  grass,  its  bare  jagged  hills,  its 
sporadic  profusion  of  bright  flowers,  the  hard  and  lustre- 
less nature  of  its  few  trees,  the  intrusion  of  semi-tropical 
vegetation,  and  the  sombre  grey-brown  aspect  of  its  fierce 
summers,  is  at  many  points  Spanish  and  African  in 
character. 

Except  along  the  summits  of  the  Massif  Central — the 
great  table-land  of  South-Central  France — the  division 
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between  the  two  great  climatic  zones  of  France  is 
uncertain  and  arbitrary.  What  permitted  them  to 
express  themselves  in  the  rise  of  two  distinct  civilisa- 
tions was  the  break-down  of  imperial  unity  after  Charle- 
magne, and  the  preoccupation  of  the  Capetian  Kings 
with  affairs  of  Normandy,  Flanders,  England,  and 
Germany.  France  entered  upon  the  entente  with  Rome 
that  was  to  prove  the  most  important  factor  in  Western 
history  ;  while  the  Midi,  under  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
was  left  in  virtual  independence  as  a  "  mark  "  against 
Moorish  Spain.  Thus  the  racial  and  historical  differences 
between  North  and  South  began  to  assert  themselves. 
The  stocks  peculiar  to  the  North  were  the  Flemish  and 
Norman,  neither  of  which  ever  penetrated  the  Midi. 
In  the  North  the  Franks  were  a  numerous  body,  com- 
prising both  major  and  minor  nobility  ;  in  the  South  they 
were  represented  only  by  a  few  great  houses  of  Carolingian 
creation,  which,  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  inter- 
married with  their  vassals  or  with  Spanish,  Italian,  or 
even  Greek  and  Saracen  houses.  Stocks  peculiar  to 
the  Midi  were  the  intrusive  Goths,  tamest  of  Teutonic 
breeds,  most  of  whom  perished  in  battle  or  vanished  into 
Spain ;  the  Iberians  or  Basques  of  the  south-west,  and 
the  Ligurians  of  the  south-east,  dark  and  autochthonous 
both,  and  strongly  represented  to-day ;  and  the  Phocaean 
Greeks  who,  about  600  B.C.,  colonised  the  Rhone  delta, 
and  established  the  great  seaport  of  Massilia,  now 
Marseille.  Along  the  Mediterranean  there  were  also 
sediments  of  Phoenician  and  Saracenic  invasions,  and 
strong  colonies  of  Jews.  The  one  great  race  common 
to  both  North  and  South  was  that  which  was  to  bind 
France  together  and  give  it  national  character :  the 
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Celtic  Gauls,  who  by  400  B.C.  had  reached  the  Medi- 
terranean and  set  up  a  tribal  capital  in  the  Garonne 
valley.  There  was  a  Roman  colony  at  Narbonne 
seventy  years  before  Caesar  landed  in  Gaul.  Septimania 
was  separate  from  the  "  three  parts  "  into  which  the  rest 
of  Roman  Gaul  was  divided.  It  was  known  as  "  the 
Province,"  and  became  an  integral  part  of  Rome, 
importing  all  the  exotic  religions  to  which  Rome  gave 
hospitality.  Christianity  in  the  Midi  was  half  suffocated 
by  pagan  survivals,  and  quite  early  fixed  its  theological 
and  administrative  centre  in  the  North,  amid  the 
less  sophisticated  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  Normans. 
From  the  death  of  Diocletian  till  the  Frankish  irruption 
Gaul  was  Rome,  and  one  of  the  last  real  exponents 
of  the  classic  spirit  in  Latin  poetry  was  Ausonius  of 
Bordeaux. 

And  so,  when  in  the  eleventh  century  North  and 
South  emerged  from  the  dark  confusion  that  followed  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  we  find  them  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  the  Germans  and  Italians  of  to-day.  The 
marriage  of  Latin  with  its  distant  cousin,  Celtic — or  its 
murder  by  a  nasally  speaking  and  consonant-swallowing 
folk — had  resulted  in  the  French  language.  A  more 
respectful  application  of  the  analytic  process  had  pro- 
duced the  sonorous  and  clearly  syllabled  Provengal  of 
the  Midi.  In  the  eyes  of  the  dainty,  quick-witted,  and 
slightly  cynical  Southerners  the  French  were  hard- 
fisted  and  illiterate  barbarians,  morose,  untidy,  and 
priest-ridden.  What  the  blonde  and  heavy-limbed 
Franks  thought  of  the  dapper  and  dark-eyed  Provengaux 
may  be  gathered  from  a  chronicler  of  1006 : — "  Their 
arms  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses  are  extremely 
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quaint.  Their  hair  falls  barely  to  the  middle  of  their 
heads,  they  shave  their  beards  like  players,  wear  boots 
ending  in  a  curved  beak,  and  short  skirts  down  to  their 
knees.  They  never  walk  without  springing.  Perpetual 
wranglers,  they  never  act  in  good  faith."  In  a  word, 
they  were  to  the  Franks  what  the  cultured  and  sensitive 
French  of  Leech's  day  were  to  the  fox-hunting  English 
gentry — effeminate  and  volatile  mountebanks. 

Even  the  brilliant  success  of  the  great  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  in  the  First  Crusade  did  not  win  respect  for 
the  Provengaux,  whom  the  French  accused  of  being 
more  concerned  with  the  commissariat  than  with  the 
fighting.  The  Crusades,  indeed,  widened  the  gulf 
between  North  and  South.  To  the  Franks  the  Saracens 
were  "  dogs."  But  that  extremely  virile  Meridional, 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  was  a  friend  of  Saladin,  whose 
companion,  Nour-ed-din,  married  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  great  Raymond.  The  Church  in  the  Midi  had  no 
theological  centre,  and,  as  it  grew  more  corrupt,  interest 
in  the  Crusades  slackened,  the  churches  were  deserted, 
and  heresy  flourished.  In  the  North  the  common  people 
were  slaves,  women  were  chattels,  and  the  coarse  feasts 
of  the  nobles  had  for  accompaniment  the  rude  war-songs 
of  the  minstrels  and  the  horse-play  of  clowns.  In  the 
South  feudalism  was  tempered  by  municipal  privileges 
derived  from  Roman  days  ;  women  inherited,  and  the 
influence  of  feudal  heiresses  led  to  the  refining  of  amuse- 
ments and  to  a  new  relation  between  the  sexes.  The 
clever  joglars  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
mimes,  and  from  their  upper  ranks  arose  the  trobadors, 
who  caught  up  the  new  spirit  of  Celtic  chivalry  embodied 
in  the  Arthurian  legends,  and  expressed  it  in  the  love- 
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songs  wherewith,  they  deified  their  patronesses  and 
incidentally  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  European  poetry. 
Female  influence,  also,  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  of 
the  Albigenses.  These  two  features,  one  entirely  unique, 
the  other  unique  in  its  manifestations,  give  to  the  ill- 
starred  civilisation  of  the  Midi  a  bizarre  and  a  tragic 
interest  not  possessed  by  any  other  period  or  society  in 
European  history. 


THE  TROBADORS 

Mediaeval  Proven9al  literature  is  in  several  respects 
quite  unique.  Though  written  in  a  Romance  tongue, 
and  in  a  country  where  Latin  poets  had  flourished  until 
the  sixth  century,  it  shows  as  little  trace  of  Latin 
inspiration  as  Icelandic.  It  possesses  only  one  original 
epic,  that  of  "  Girart  de  Roussillon  "  ;  and  it  possesses  a 
verse  novel,  "Flamenca,"  which,  in  psychological  subtlety 
and  cynical  tolerance,  anticipates  modern  French  fiction. 
Though  the  overwhelming  mass  of  it  is  lyrical,  it  has 
not  a  vestige  of  popular  or  "  folk  "  poetry :  the  earliest 
songs  in  the  language,  those  of  William  of  Poitiers 
(grandfather  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine),  who  was  born 
in  1071,  are  as  emphatically  "art"  poetry  as  those  of 
Giraut  de  Riquier,  "the  last  of  the  trobadors,"  who  died 
in  exile  late  in  the  thirteenth  century.  And,  though  in 
poetry  it  passed  quickly  from  perfection  to  decadence, 
in  prose  it  never  produced  anything  of  literary  value. 

Modern  Proven9al,  which  owes  its  vogue  to  Roumanille, 
Jasmin,  and  Mistral,  is  an  eighteenth-century  develop- 
ment of  a  dialect  spoken  in  the  lower  Rhone  valley.  It 
is  as  different  from  mediaeval  Provenyal  as  the  Scots  of 
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Burns  from  that  of  Henryson.  The  langue  d'oc,  the 
tongue  of  the  Trobadors,  which  died  out  before  1500, 
was  originally  the  Gallo-Eoman  dialect  of  the  district 
around  Limoges,  on  the  borders  of  the  langue  d'oil,  or 
Northern  French.  Limousin,  or  Proensal,  as  it  came  to 
be  called,  was  the  polite  or  quasi-official  speech  of  the 
South  before  900.  The  trobadors  made  it  a  literary 
language  not  only  in  their  own  country  but  in  the  North 
of  Spain  and  Italy.  Their  immediate  predecessors  were 
probably  the  more  refined  among  the  joglars,  or  itinerant 
entertainers,  who  adopted  the  melodies  and  refrains  of 
the  native  spring-songs  in  the  Limousin  for  the  benefit 
of  the  female  part  of  their  audience.  The  idea  was 
immediately  taken  over  by  a  higher  class  of  artists,  the 
trobadors,  and  the  joglar  became  the  servant  of  the 
trobador,  walking  beside  him  as  he  rode  from  castle  to 
castle,  and  singing  in  the  hall,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
viol  or  harp  or  lute,  the  songs  of  which  the  trobador  had 
written  both  words  and  music.  The  music,  some  of 
which  is  extant,  was  as  important  as  the  words ;  and 
the  whole  of  trobador  poetry  was  meant  to  be  sung. 

The  status  of  the  ordinary  trobador  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  Teutonic  minstrel,  and  approximated  to  that 
of  the  old  Celtic  bard  or  sennaehie.  He  was  the  literary 
secretary  of  his  feudal  patroness,  and  occasionally  the 
envoy  of  her  lord.  Besides  food  and  wine  and  lodging, 
his  emoluments  included  money  and  handsome  clothes. 
The  particular  gift  he  valued  most  was  a  fine  horse. 

Trobadorship  was  thus  an  honoured  profession,  in 
which  the  gifted  sons  of  impoverished  nobles,  of 
merchants,  of  weavers  and  peasants,  could  meet  upon 
an  artistic  and  social  level.  It  was  bound  up  with  a 
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Southern  feudalism  tempered  by  Graeco-Roman  tradi- 
tions, by  Oriental  and  Celtic  affinities,  and  by  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  wielded  by  women.  In  Provencal 
love-poetry  the  sensual  Eastern  worship  of  "femaleness" 
is  blended  with,  and  elevated  by,  the  Christian-Celtic 
spirit  of  reverence  for  feminine  personality,  which  had 
been  transmitted  in  Arthurian  legends  before  the  time  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  result  was  the  chivalrous 
spirit  which  has  permeated  European  life  and  letters, 
and  which  was  unknown  before  the  time  of  the  trobadors. 
That  feminism  had  its  origin  in  love-poems  addressed 
to  married  women  need  hardly  shock  those  who  have 
studied  the  nature  of  feudal  marriage.  The  standard  of 
mediaeval  morality  was  so  low  that  it  defied  abasement ; 
and  the  trobadors  raised  it  by  infusing  love  with  personal 
regard  and  spiritual  seriousness.  Condemnation  of 
them  on  moral  grounds  will  have  to  include  the  greatest 
of  the  foreign  poets  they  directly  inspired — Dante, 
Petrarca,  and  Sidney. 

But  the  best  love-songs,  after  all,  are  those  of  a  man 
to  a  maid.  It  was  the  poetic  misfortune  of  the  trobadors 
that  they  had  to  give  artificial  or  furtive  direction  to  the 
love-impulse.  Where  the  impulse  is  genuine  and  the 
singer  a  true  poet,  as  with  Bernart  de  Ventadorn,  Guiraut 
de  Bornelh,  and  Arnaut  de  Maruelh,  the  wings  of  Love 
are  clogged  by  sensuality,  fear,  or  a  haunting  regret. 
Where,  as  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  clever  pro- 
fessional versifier  is  merely  singing  for  his  supper,  and 
vamping  up  a  protestation  of  devouring  and  hopeless 
passion  for  a  powerful  patroness,  the  result  is  something 
more  appallingly  unreadable  than  the  English  poems  to 
"  Gloriana  "  :  for  the  Elizabethans  had  always  pictur- 
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esque  imagery  and  illustration,  whereas  trobador  poetry 
at  its  best  is  bald  and  at  its  worst  incredibly  arid.  The 
aesthetic  value  of  the  normal  sanctions  regarding  wedlock 
is  strikingly  evident  on  a  comparison  of  the  love-songs  of 
the  best  of  the  trobadors  with  those  of  the  greatest  of  the 
minnesingers,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  sweetest  and 
truest  of  all  mediaeval  lyrists. 

The  trobadors,  however,  were  no  effeminate  cicisbei, 
nor  were  they  for  ever  "  fiddling  on  the  harmonics  of 
sensuality."  Of  the  2000  or  more  pieces  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  smaller  number  are  love-songs,  and  in 
these  there  is  much  less  of  love  than  of  the  kind  of 
quibbling  that  the  eighteenth  century  called  "  meta- 
physics." Of  the  rest  the  most  are  sirventeses,  dealing 
with  war  or  hunting,  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons, 
personal  grievances  or  reflections,  and  the  feudal  gossip 
that  then  stood  for  politics  ;  Crusading  recruiting-songs 
form  a  large  section  ;  and  in  the  religious  poems,  written 
generally  in  monastic  retirement,  the  Madonna  practi- 
cally takes  the  place  of  the  fair  chatelaine.  The  form 
of  the  tensos — metrical  debates  on  love-etiquette — 
suggested  to  Nostradamus,  a  French  monk  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  fiction  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  which  was 
accepted  as  sober  fact  until  about  sixty  years  ago. 
Nostradamus  also  swelled  the  large  apocryphal  element 
in  the  Lives  of  the  trobadors.  Jaufre  Rudel's  death 
in  the  arms  of  the  Lady  of  Tripoli,  Peire  Vidal's 
emblematic  antics  in  the  skin  of  a  wolf,  Guilhem  de 
Cabestaing's  roasted  heart  presented  to  his  paramour 
by  her  savage  husband,  are  as  purely  fictional  as  Brown- 
ing's story  of  Bordello  or  Maurice  Hewlett's  presentment 
of  Bertran  de  Born.  But  many  of  the  non-professional 
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trobadors — among  them  William  of  Poitiers,  Richard 
Cosur  de  Lion,  and  Alfonso  II.  and  Peter  III.  of  Aragon 
— are  familiar  historical  figures ;  and  from  what  is 
authentically  known  of  the  rank  and  file  among  the  420 
whose  works  are  extant,  we  may  picture  the  average 
trobador  as  a  gallant  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
Many  of  them  fought  in  the  Crusades  and  left  their  bones 
in  Palestine  ;  and  their  works  mirrored  and  moulded  the 
whole  secular  life  of  the  Midi. 

Their  active  experiences,  however — except  in  the 
notable  case  of  Bertran  de  Born,  the  Tyrtaeus  of  mediaeval 
literature — do  not  colour  their  works  :  the  touches  of 
natural  description,  though  exquisite,  are  as  scarce  as 
currants  in  a  school-dumpling ;  nor  is  defect  of  first- 
hand realism  made  up  for  by  literary  or  historic  allusion. 
In  trobador  poetry  we  have  minds  of  masculine  strength 
moving  in  a  world  of  feminine  narrowness.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  tortuously  trivial,  lacking  both 
substance  and  juice.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  metrical 
perfection  and  variety,  and  in  its  economy  and  felicity 
of  diction.  The  trobadors  fulfilled  Gautier's  ideal  of 
artistry ;  they  worked  in  language  as  an  Oriental 
craftsman  works  in  ivory  or  jade.  Creating  inde- 
pendently of  classic  traditions,  they  gave  Europe  a 
complete  new  set  of  metrical  forms,  and  taught  poets 
to  develop  the  lyric  genius  of  their  own  tongues.  How 
widespread  was  their  influence  is  shown  by  the  Scottish 
poet  Barbour's  use  of  the  word  "  drouerie,"  a  Frenchified 
form  of  the  Provengal  "  drudaria,"  meaning  sensual  or 
frivolous  love  as  contrasted  with  real  passion,  "  amor." 
France  learned  the  Provencal  lesson  badly  ;  the  trouveres 
are  the  worst  poets  Europe  has  produced.  Spain  and 
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Portugal  had  to  go  through  a  period  of  arid  imitative- 
ness.  Germany  took  some  valuable  hints  as  to  form. 
But  Italy  took  over  the  whole  trobador  tradition,  and 
enriched  it  out  of  all  knowledge  by  scholastic  learning 
and  Roman  and  Greek  culture.  This  "  root  out  of  a 
dry  ground"  had  its  majestic  floreation  in  Dante  and 
Petrarca. 

Only  a  dedicated  specialist  can  plough  his  way  through 
the  trobador  anthologies  of  Mahn  or  even  Raynouard. 
But  every  student  of  European  literature  should  have  a 
direct  acquaintance  with  the  choicest  poems  of  Jaufre 
Rudel,  Bernart  de  Ventadorn,  Arnaut  de  Maruelh, 
Bertran  de  Born,  Guiraut  de  Bornelh,  the  Monk  of 
Montaudon,  Peire  Vidal,  Peire  Cardinal,  and  the  last  of 
the  trobadors,  Giraut  Riquier ;  he  should  also  know 
the  worst  poem  of  the  trobador  Donne  or  Quarles, 
Arnaut  Daniel,  and  a  single  specimen  of  the  bloody- 
minded  renegade,  Folquet  de  Marseille. 

Cceur  de  Lion's  gad-fly,  Bertran  de  Born — a  Provencal 
Hybrias  and  Jock  o'  the  Side — is  the  only  one  of  these 
in  whom  matter  is  more  than  form  and  who  can  be 
rendered  in  translation.  For  the  others,  translation 
apart  from  the  original  is  impossible,  and  paraphrase 
futile.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  grammar  and 
rules  of  Proven9al  poetry  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  "  Leys  d'Amor,"  compiled  about  1320  by  the  Con- 
sistoire  du  Gai  Saber  of  Toulouse,  even  specialists  find 
it  hard  to  read  "  unseen  "  pieces,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  terseness  of  mediaeval  Proven£al  and  the 
number  of  homonymous  words.  But  the  main  con- 
stituents of  the  language  are  familiar  to  everyone  who 
knows  Latin  or  any  of  the  Romance  languages.  When 
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a  word-for-word  rendering  is  given,  and  when  it  is 
realised  that  the  pronunciation  follows  the  lines  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  and  not  of  French,  and  that  the 
metre  is  uniformly  that  of  English  iambic  or  trochaic 
verse,  the  meaning  and  the  manner  of  the  original  can 
be  grasped  at  once.  For  example — 

(From  a  song  by  Blacas) : — 

Ja  de  vos  no  m  partray, 

Never  from  you  shall  I  depart, 
Que  maior  honor  ay 

Since  a  greater  honour  have  I 
Sol  en  vostre  deman 

Only  in  your  refusal 
Que  s'autra  m  des  bayzan 

Than  if  another  gave  me,  in  embracing  me, 
Tot  quan  de  vos  volria. 

Fully  as  much  as  I  would  wish  from  you. 


(From  a  song  by  Jaufre  Rudel) : — 

Quan  lo  rius  de  la  fontana 

When  the  stream  of  the  fountain 
S'  esclarzis,  si  cum  far  sol, 

Grows  clear,  as  it  to  do  is  wont, 
E  par  la  flors  aiglentina, 

And  appears  the  flower  (of  the)  wild  rose, 
E'l  rossinholet  el  ram 

And  the  little  nightingale  on  the  branch 
Volt  et  refranh  et  aplana 

Turns  and  repeats  and  smoothes 
Son  dous  chantar,  e  1'afina, 

Its  sweet  singing,  and  beautifies  it, 
Dregz  es  qu'ieu  lo  mieu  refranha. 

Meet  is  it  that  I  mine  should  repeat. 
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(From  a  song  by  Bernart  de  Ventadorn): — 
Ben  es  mortz  qui  d'amor  non  sen 

Indeed  is  he  dead  who  of  love  does  not  feel 
Al  cor  qualque  doussa  sabor  ; 

At  the  heart  some  sweet  taste  ; 
E  que  val  viure  ses  amor, 

And  what  avails  life  without  love, 
Mas  per  far  enueg  a  la  gen  ? 

Save  to  cause  vexation  to  mankind  ? 


(From  an  alba  by  Guiraut  de  Bornelh) : — 
Bel  companhos,  en  chantan  vos  apel, 

Dear  comrade,  in  singing  I  to  you  call, 
Non  dormatz  plus,  qu'ieu  aug  chantar  1'auzel 

Sleep  no  more,  for  I  hear  singing  the  bird 
Que  ve  queren  lo  jorn  per  lo  boscatge, 

That  goes  seeking  the  day  through  the  bushes, 
E  ai  paor  qu'el  gilos  vos  assatge, 

And  I  have  fear  that  the  jealous  one  may  assail  you, 
E  ades  sera  1'alba. 
And  soon  will  come  the  dawn. 

(From  a  sirventes  written  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  his 
Austrian  prison) : — 

Car  sai  eu  ben  per  ver  certanement, 

For  I  know  well  in  truth  and  certainty, 
Qu'  horn  mort  ni  pres  n'a  amic  ni  parent, 

That  a  man  dead  or  in  prison  has  not  friend  or  relative, 
E  si  m  laissan  per  aur  ni  per  argent, 

And  if  they  abandon  me  for  (cause  of)  gold  or  silver, 
Mai  m'es  per  mi,  mas  pieg  m'es  per  ma  gent, 

Evil  is  it  to  me  for  myself,  but  worse  to  me  for  my  people, 
Qu'  apres  ma  mort  n'auran  reprochament, 
For  after  my  death  they  will  therefor  suffer  reproach, 
Si  sai  mi  laisson  pres. 

//  here  they  leave  me  captive. 
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(From  a  poem  to  the  Virgin  by  Pierre  Corbiac) : — 

Donna,  verges  pura  e  fina, 

Lady,  virgin  pure  and  lovely, 
Ans  que  fos  1'enfantamens 

Before  there  was  the  birth 
Et  apres  tot  eissamens, 

And,  after,  equally  so, 
De  vos  trais  sa  earn  humana 

From  thee  (you)  drew  his  human  flesh 
Jhesu  Crist  nostre  salvaire  ; 

Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  ; 
Si  com,  ses  fraichura  faire, 

As,  without  fracture  making, 
Vai  e  ven  rais  quan  solelha 

Go  and  come  rays  when  the  sun  shines 
Per  la  fenestra  vetrina. 

Through  the  window  of  glass. 

These  specimens  do  not  convey  any  notion  of  the 
artistic  quality  of  Proven£al  poetry  ;  for  that  purpose 
a  study  of  at  least  twenty  whole  pieces  would  be  re- 
quired. But  they  illustrate  a  method  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  all  books  on  foreign  poetry.  And 
they  give  a  rudimentary  idea  of  the  sonorous  and 
masculine  language  which,  to  France's  literary  mis- 
fortune, gave  way  before  the  thin  and  nasal  speech  of 
the  North. 

When  the  Albigensian  wars  were  over,  and  the  cultured, 
easy-going,  semi-independent  patrons  of  the  trobadors 
had  been  ousted  by  hard-fisted  and  illiterate  Franks, 
whose  language  and  feudal  obligations  bound  them 
to  Paris,  the  trobadors  were  driven  into  exile  or  monastic 
retirement,  and  the  language  and  literature  of  the  South 
withered.  But  the  seed  that  was  scattered  abroad 
flourished  exceedingly.  For  by  reason  of  its  authentic- 
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ally  musical  origin  and  character,  its  central  theme 
of  love,  its  soul  of  chivalry,  and  the  artistic  enthusiasm 
of  its  exponents,  trobador  poetry  possessed  a  germinative 
virtue  that  nothing  could  destroy. 


THE  ALBIGENSES 

In  the  fifth  century  the  spread  of  the  Arian  heresy 
in  the  West,  and  its  adoption  by  the  Visigothic  Kings 
of  Spain  and  South- West  France,  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Romish  Church.  By  his  baptism  at 
Reims  in  496,  Clovis  ranged  the  Frankish  power  on 
the  side  of  Roman  orthodoxy.  France  became  the 
brain  and  buttress  of  Holy  Church,  defending  her  against 
internal  schism,  the  Moslem  invasions,  and  the  over- 
weening claims  of  the  German  Emperors.  In  the  Schools 
of  Paris  and  Chartres  there  was  constructed  a  tough 
framework  of  Scholastic  Divinity,  capable  of  absorbing 
the  shock  of  Pelagianism,  Priscillianism,  Abelardism, 
and  other  heresies.  No  such  theological  mincing- 
machine  had  been  set  up  in  the  Midi.  In  the  Narbon- 
naise  and  Provence  the  pagan  tradition  was  stronger 
than  the  Christian  ;  in  the  Garonne  Valley  the  Christian 
tradition  was  heterodox.  The  people  retained  the 
Roman  tolerance  of  outlandish  creeds.  The  only  thing 
of  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  tolerant  was  the 
orthodoxy  associated  with  Frankish  greed  and  Romish 
misrule.  The  Church  in  the  Midi  was  given  over  to 
corruption,  sloth,  and  immorality.  Popular  religion 
reacted  in  antisacerdotalism.  Two  priests  of  the  Midi, 
Pierre  de  Brueys  and  Henry  the  Deacon,  the  former 
martyred  in  1126,  the  latter  twenty  years  after,  preached 
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a  return  to  pre-Constantinian  purity  of  worship.  A 
return  to  the  Bible  was  proclaimed  in  1160  by  Pierre 
Waldo  of  Lyons,  founder  of  the  Waldensian  Church. 
One  of  the  earliest  documents  of  that  Church,  the 
hortatory  poem  of  the  Nobla  Ley9on,  is  written  in 
Provenyal.  Swept  out  of  France  by  the  Inquisition 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Waldensians  took  refuge 
in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Savoy,  where  they  have  survived 
to  our  day. 

But  the  most  serious  heresy  in  the  Midi  was  one  that 
had  originated  in  the  third  century  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  There,  the  break-up  of  the  old  pagan 
beliefs  was  followed  by  an  attempted  syncretism  of 
them  with  Christianity,  with  Zoroastrianism  and 
Buddhism,  and  with  the  fag-ends  of  Greek  philosophy. 
The  result  was  post-Christian  Gnosticism,  with  its 
parallel  development  of  Manichseism.  Pseudo-science, 
working  in  a  heated  void,  brought  forth  a  strange  cos- 
mogony, in  which  the  universe  is  divided  between  the 
realms  of  light  and  darkness,  the  former  a  purely  spiritual 
region  ruled  over  by  God  and  His  bright  intelligences, 
the  latter  the  physical  creation  of  a  blind  and  evil 
demiourgos  who  is  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  All 
matter  is  evil,  all  traffic  with  the  flesh  is  sinful.  The 
souls  of  men  are  those  of  the  fallen  angels,  imprisoned 
in  the  corruption  of  matter,  and  working  by  successive 
transmigrations  towards  the  light.  Christ  is  the  chief 
of  the  archangels,  taking  the  appearance  of  body  in 
order  to  assist  men  in  their  emancipation  from  the 
bonds  of  flesh  and  their  reunion  with  the  Divine  pleroma. 
The  bodies  of  persecutors  and  tyrants  are  inhabited, 
not  by  human  souls,  but  by  demons.  In  the  extremer 
Q* 
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forms  of  Gnosticism  the  dualism  is  absolute  and  eternal, 
and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  regarded  as  a  deceiving 
spirit,  the  real  Christ  being  supposed  incapable  of  desert- 
ing the  world  of  light  and  purity. 

Such  doctrines  found  reception  in  countries  where 
memory  of  the  pagan  Mysteries  lingered,  where  dis- 
putation and  fancy  had  got  ahead  of  systematised  know- 
ledge, and  where  sensuality  produced  revulsions  of 
pessimistic  remorse.  From  Syria  dualism  spread  to 
Egypt  and  Africa,  where  it  was  countered  by  Augustine. 
By  way  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  it  penetrated  Dalmatia 
and  Bulgaria,  where  it  flourished  in  a  void  between  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  developed  into  the 
milder  Bogomilism  and  an  extreme  Satanism.  With 
the  backwash  of  the  First  Crusade  it  reached  Italy  and 
Languedoc  under  the  name  of  Catharism,  a  word  whose 
Greek  origin  is  obvious,  but  which  Alanus  Magnus 
maliciously  connected  with  a  rite  supposed  to  be 
practised  by  witches.  In  1147  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
found  the  churches  in  the  Midi  deserted.  The  north- 
ward spread  of  the  heresy  was  inferred  from  a  rebuff 
received  by  a  reverend  collector  of  bonnes  fortunes 
at  Reims.  The  Cathares  of  the  Midi  were  in  communion 
with  the  Cathares  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  and  by 
the  orthodox  vulgar  in  the  North  they  were  styled 
Bulgares.  By  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  known 
as  Albigenses,  from  their  association  with  the  city  of  Albi, 
on  the  Tarn ;  but  their  real  head-quarters  in  Languedoc 
were  at  Toulouse. 

The  Cathares  rejected  purgatory,  the  Mass,  infant- 
baptism,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  the  sanctity  of  mere 
ordination.  Rome  to  them  was  the  Synagogue  of 
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Evil.  Their  churches  were  unconsecrated  edifices,  as 
bare  as  Auld  Licht  meeting-houses.  Their  sacrament, 
anticipating  that  of  the  Herrnhuter  and  Plymouth 
Brethren,  was  a  simple  love-feast.  The  New  Testament, 
with  a  few  selected  books  of  the  Old,  formed  their 
Bible  ;  their  favourite  Gospel  was  that  of  St  John. 
They  were  practically  vegetarians.  Their  writings 
were  destroyed  by  the  Inquisition,  and  the  fact  of  their 
dualism  rests  upon  the  consistent  distinction  made 
by  their  persecutors  between  them  and  the  Waldensians, 
and  upon  their  relations  with  undoubted  dualists  in 
Italy  and  the  East.  The  Catharist  elders  were  the 
Perfecti,  men  and  women  who  had  passed  through  the 
consolamentum  and  renounced  all  traffic  with  the 
flesh :  from  the  male  Perfecti  the  bishops  and  deacons 
were  chosen.  The  rank  and  file  were  the  creditores 
and  auditores,  who  lived  in  the  world  but  could  pass 
at  once  into  Perfectism  by  means  of  the  endura,  or 
voluntary  starvation.  The  Perfecti  were  mainly  of 
the  artisan  class,  weavers  or  drapers,  and  it  was  as 
pedlars  that  they  carried  their  doctrines  into  castle 
or  cabin.  They  were  non-persecutors  and  even  non- 
resistants.  By  the  purity  of  their  lives,  their  quiet 
helpfulness  and  heroism,  the  bonshommes,  as  the 
Perfecti  were  familiarly  styled,  won  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  people  :  they  were  called  to  every  death-bed, 
of  noble  or  serf,  and  in  their  religious  houses  the 
daughters  of  the  ruling  families  were  trained.  That 
there  is  no  record  of  a  Catharist  trobador  does  not 
argue  hostility;  it  only  means  that  trobador  and 
Perfectus  represented  extreme  aspects  of  Languedocian 
civilisation.  The  later  trobadors  denounced  Rome 
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and  the  Franks  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  persecuted 
Catharist. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  became 
evident  that  the  Midi  was  lost  to  the  Church  unless 
active  measures  were  taken.  The  secular  power  was 
invoked  in  1179.  But  France  and  Germany  were  at 
loggerheads  ;  the  Count  of  Toulouse  declined  to  per- 
secute his  own  subjects,  and  continued  to  play  off 
France  and  England  against  each  other  ;  and  in  1188 
began  the  series  of  three  Eastern  Crusades  that  ended 
with  the  setting  up  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople 
in  1203.  Then  came  a  lull  in  the  East,  a  truce  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  the  revelation  of  the  weakness 
of  England  under  John.  Innocent  III.  saw  his  chance 
of  crushing  the  heresy  and  of  fortifying  France.  A 
preaching  crusade  in  the  Midi  failed  lamentably,  despite 
the  help  of  a  young  Spanish  canon,  afterwards  known 
to  the  world  as  St  Dominic.  Philip  of  France  was 
lukewarm.  But  his  hand  was  forced  by  the  murder 
of  the  Papal  legate  in  the  Midi.  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
already  excommunicate,  was  savagely  denounced  by 
Innocent.  The  forces  which  the  Church  had  launched 
against  Asiatic  paynims  were  now  turned  by  her  upon 
European  Christians.  A  Crusade  against  Languedoc 
was  proclaimed. 

In  the  summer  of  1209  a  huge  concourse  of  able- 
bodied  blackguards,  the  feudal  off-scourings  of  France, 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  England, 
assembled  in  the  Saone  Valley.  Along  with  them, 
like  ravens  to  the  slaughter,  came  thousands  of  priests. 
The  military  commander  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  father 
of  that  Simon  who  afterwards  married  the  sister  of 
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Henry  III.  of  England  and  fell  in  the  cause  of  English 
liberty.  Illiterate  and  fanatical ;  cool,  daring,  and 
pitiless,  the  elder  Simon  was  the  consummate  type  of 
Frankish  warrior.  He  aimed  at  making  a  kingdom 
for  himself  in  the  Midi  and  revenging  himself  upon 
Raymond's  brother-in-law,  John  of  England,  who  had 
barred  his  maternal  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Leicester. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Midi  lay  in  united  resistance. 
But  Raymond  lost  nerve,  made  a  useless  flying  visit 
to  Rome,  and  returned  to  place  himself  cravenly  at 
the  side  of  Montfort,  trusting,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb 
or  two,  to  placate  the  horde  of  northern  wolves.  Down 
the  Rhone  Valley  they  came,  leaving  a  smoking  wilder- 
ness in  their  wake.  Beziers,  a  wealthy  trading  city, 
was  taken  by  assault.  "  Kill !  kill !  "  shrieked  the 
Papal  legate ;  "the  Lord  will  know  His  own."  Every 
soul  in  the  town,  heretic  or  Catholic,  to  the  number 
of  30,000  or  40,000,  was  slaughtered.  Not  until  the 
sack  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  four  centuries  later,  was 
Europe  to  witness  such  a  horror.  Carcassonne  proved 
impregnable,  but  the  brave  young  Count  of  Beziers 
was  lured  out  and  poisoned,  and  the  Crusaders  entered, 
to  find  the  garrison  gone.  The  forty  days  of  feudal 
service  expired ;  Simon  was  left  with  a  body-guard  of 
adventurers  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Narbonnaise. 
Raymond  made  another  visit  to  Rome  and  realised,  too 
late,  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight.  The 
crusade  of  1211,  led  by  the  renegade  trobador  and 
bishop,  Folquet  de  Marseille,  was  stoutly  resisted.  But 
the  whole  country,  save  the  brave  city  of  Toulouse, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Hundreds  of  knights 
were  hanged,  thousands  of  heretics  burned.  The 
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corn-lands  and  vineyards  of  the  Garonne  Valley  were 
systematically  destroyed.  The  Lady  of  Lavaur  and 
her  young  daughter  were  flung  alive  into  a  dry  well 
and  buried  under  stones.  No  Provencal  Grimmels- 
hausen  has  told  us  what  happened  to  the  peasants, 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  their  fate  was  even  worse 
than  that  of  the  wretched  German  bauern  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

Montfort  declared  himself  lord  of  Toulouse.  The 
fiefs  and  sees  of  Languedoc  were  divided  among  the 
Crusading  chiefs.  The  "  customs "  of  Paris  were 
imposed  upon  the  Midi.  In  1213  Raymond's  suzerain, 
the  chivalrous  and  dissolute  King  Pedro  of  Aragon, 
now  victor  over  the  Moors,  led  an  army  of  30,000  over 
the  Pyrenees,  to  meet  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of 
Simon's  ironsides.  The  "  Athlete  of  Christ "  made  a 
triumphal  progress  through  France.  In  1216,  no 
longer  in  favour  with  Rome,  he  returned  to  the  Midi, 
to  find  the  younger  Raymond  victor  at  Beaucaire, 
and  the  older  Raymond  in  front  of  Toulouse  with  an 
Aragonese  army.  Toulouse  surrendered  to  Montfort, 
but  soon  after  threw  him  out.  In  1218  he  was  killed 
by  a  stone  from  a  mangonel  on  the  walls.  The  siege 
was  abandoned.  King  Philip  sent  his  son  Louis  with 
an  army  by  the  western  route.  The  Prince's  only 
exploit  was  the  massacre  of  the  whole  population  of 
Marmande.  His  army  melted  away,  and  he  died  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  But  the  Midi  was  ruined 
and  exhausted,  and  in  alien  hands. 

The  Battle  of  Bouvines  in  1214 — one  of  the  indubit- 
ably "  decisive  battles  of  history  " — had  broken  up  the 
alliance  between  the  Angevins  and  Germany.  France 
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was  now  at  leisure  to  gather  the  fruits  of  Montfort's 
conquest.  His  son  was  compelled  to  make  over  his 
inheritance  to  the  French  Crown.  Raymond  VI.  of 
Toulouse  died  excommunicate  in  1222  :  by  the  Treaty 
of  Meaux  in  1229  his  son  Raymond  VII.  signed  away 
his  inheritance  to  his  daughter,  who  was  to  marry 
Alphonse,  Count  of  Poitiers,  brother  of  Louis  IX. 
Raymond  died  in  1249,  and  Toulouse  passed,  through 
Alphonse,  to  the  French  Crown.  Meanwhile  the  King's 
other  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou,  slayer  of  the  hapless 
sons  of  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Raymond-Berenger  of  Provence,  which  was  to  be 
kept  warm  for  France  by  a  decadent  line  of  Capetian 
kinglets,  carrying  on  a  feeble  travesty  of  the  trobador 
tradition  in  Aries  and  Aix. 

No  debonair  trobadors,  but  verminous  monks,  be- 
guiled the  leisure  of  the  Frankish  barons  who  now 
ruled  in  Languedoc.  The  trobadors  were  in  their 
graves,  or  in  monasteries,  or  in  Italian  or  Spanish 
exile.  Their  language  was  forbidden  in  school  or  college. 
The  cities  lost  their  municipal  independence,  and  a 
swarm  of  tax-gatherers  settled  on  the  land.  The  Albi- 
gensian  heresy  had  survived  military  persecution : 
as  late  as  1244,  300  Catharists,  besieged  at  Mont  Segur, 
flung  themselves  into  the  flames  rather  than  surrender. 
But  the  Inquisition,  set  up  in  1223,  intimidated  the 
people  into  orthodoxy.  Not  until  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  country  south  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Pyrenees  to  be  included  under  the 
name  of  France.  But  the  civic  and  cultural  independ- 
ence of  Languedoc  was  lost  when  Raymond  VI.  tried 
to  temporise  with  those  who  had  marked  him  for 
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destruction.  At  the  death  of  Raymond  VII.  the  Midi 
had  already  entered  on  the  downward  slope  towards 
that  dead  level  of  subservient  provincialism  which 
since  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  has  extended 
over  every  portion  of  France  except  the  city  of  Paris. 
Such  was  the  tragic  end  of  what  Pater  has  termed 
the  "  Renaissance  within  the  Middle  Ages."  The 
miniature  music  of  that  frustrated  golden  age  echoes 
plaintively  across  the  dusty  and  disillusioned  centuries. 
Those  trobador  manuscripts  are  like  dried  flowers  pressed 
in  the  pages  of  history,  diverting  our  thoughts  from 
hard-faced  world-conquerors  and  wizened  makers  of 
empire  to  those  dear  dead  women,  with  their  golden 
or  raven  hair,  their  white  brows  and  bosoms,  their 
languidly  melodious  grace,  the  Alazais  and  Ermengardas 
at  whose  feet  the  living  flowers  were  laid.  From  the 
courtly  young  bestower  of  the  garland  their  eyes  travel 
thoughtfully  to  the  elderly  pedlar  who  proffers  the 
flowers  of  Zion,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which  he 
himself  already  wears.  It  is  woman,  the  theme  and 
deity  of  the  trobadors — passing  from  the  arms  of  her 
poet  lover  to  Perfectism  and  the  fiery  death — who  is 
the  living  link  between  the  two  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable features  of  the  gracious  civilisation  that  was 
beaten  down  by  the  mace  of  the  Franko-Norrnan. 
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